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,his  mo,,ih-on  October  18,J9« 
five  yeorr  “S^J  entered  upon 

the  Chicago  Ijanagemettt. 

publication  and  ma  i, 


A  brief  accounting  of  stewardship  is  in  order. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1949  the  circulation  of  the  News  was  517,344 
— a  gain  of  91,328  over  the  first  nine  months  of  1944.  The  September, 
1949,  circulation  average  was  524,333. 

Its  advertising  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1949  totaled  4,500,418  more 
lines*  than  it  carried  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1944 — up  51  per  cent. 


There  are  good  reasons,  of  course,  for  these  substantial  gains. 
Conspicuous  among  these  is  foumalistic  independence  coupled 
with  accurate,  factual  reporting  and  a  challenging  action  in  "investi¬ 
gating  everything”  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  citizens  on  all  levels. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


*Sourcc:  Mtdia  Records 


Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 

supplies  these  unduplicated  values 
that  give  you  the  competitive 

advantages  you  want  today! 


WASHINGTON  report- 
ing  by  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  Walter  Trohan,  Wil¬ 
lard  Edwards,  Philip  Dodd, 
Lawrence  Burd,  Joseph  Hearst, 
Robert  Young,  Philip  Warden, 
Lloyd  Norman,  John  Fisher, 
Edward  Moore  and  Leland  For¬ 
rester  who  consistently  deliver 
page  one  news  stories  your 
readers  can  get  nowhere  else. 


FOREIGN  dispatches 
■  from  such  seasoned  cor¬ 

respondents  as  Larry  Rue, 
Gwen  Morgan,  Jules  Dubois, 
Henry  Wales,  Quentin  Pope, 
Walter  Simmons,  Arthur  Vey- 
sey,  Eugene  Griffin,  Percy 
Wood,  E.  R.  Noderer  and  other 
CTPS  reporters  stationed  thru- 
out  the  world  to  bring  you  off- 
the-beaten  path  exclusives  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  American  view¬ 
point. 


DOMESTIC  specials  by 
l||  l||  William  Fulton,  Chesly 
Harold  Hutch- 
ings,  Joseph  Zullo, 
Vincent  Butler,  Seymour  Kor- 
man  and  others  who  from  New 
York,  California  and  other  key 
news  centers  cover  major  hap¬ 
penings  of  nation-wide  interest. 


MIDDLE  WEST 

''J  V  coverage  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  own  out¬ 
standing  news  organization. 


FINANCIAL  news  by 
Thomas  Furlong, 
Philip  Hampson  and 
other  veteran  observers 
^hose  spot  news  and  searching 
^reports  of  finance  and  commerce 
w^  build  extra  readership  for 
you. 


SPORTS  coverage  by 
^jL  ^  Arch  Ward  and  Amer- 
ica’s  Number  One  sports 
'  staff,  which  includes 
such  recognized  sports  experts 
as  Edward  Burns,  Wilfrid 
Smith,  Charles  Bartlett,  Bob 
Becker,  Irving  Vaughan,  and  a 
host  of  other  byliners  known  to 
fans  everywhere. 


^  ^  SPECIALISTS. 

Experts  in  specific  fields — 
Wayne  Thomis  (aviation),  Roy 
Gibbons  (science),  Richard  Orr 
(agriculture),  George  Hart¬ 
mann  (labor),  James  Doherty 
(crime),  Hal  Foust  (autos,  traf¬ 
fic,  highways)  and  others — pre¬ 
sent  fresh  authoritative  articles 
that  can  give  your  pages  high¬ 
est  reader  interest. 


tFEATURES-sparkling, 
unusual,  that  get  your 
I  newspaper  talked 
about,  by  Tom  Morrow, 
Clay  Gowran,  Harold  Smith 
and  other  gifted  writers  whose 
articles  now  get  the  attention  of 
millions  of  readers. 


PERSONALIZED  SERVICE! 

Another  important  "ex¬ 
tra”  which  CTPS  provides 
is  its  personalized  service. 
When  you  want  more  details 
on  a  story,  CTPS  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  develop  them  for 
you.  Only  CTPS  is  equipped 
to  give  this  type  of  person¬ 
alized,  unduplicated  ser¬ 
vice.  No  matter  what  your 
present  news  sources  are, 
this  is  a  unique  set-up 
about  which  you  will 
want  more  details, 

Ask  about  it.  mim 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


To  help  you  meet  your 
y  competition  today,  CTPS  offers 

these  and  other  plus  values  to 
y  build  reader  interest  and 

f-  circulation.  At  home  and  abroad 
“•  CTPS  is  ready  to  deliver  to  you 
®  wire  reports  and  specialized 

coverage  that  no  other  press 
service  delivers.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for 
quotation  of  cost  today. 

N«w>  Building,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 


uncensored  report  on  the  Soviet  Union 


Josej>h  Newman  went  to  Moscow  in 
March,  1947,  after  the  personal  intervention 
of  Harold  Stassen  with  Premier  Stalin. 

He  went  there  with  an  open  mind  and  did 
his  best  to  cover  his  assignment,  but  found 
himself  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  Soviet 
censor.  There  are  so  many  things  the  Rus¬ 
sians  don’t  want  us  to  know. 

Now,  Mr.  Newman  has  been  barred  from 
Moscow.  He  is  at  Paris,  completing  a  series 
of  fifteen  articles.  These  exclusive*  articles, 
simply  by  being  a  factual,  reporter’s  account 
of  Russia  today,  constitute  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  pieces  of  anti-Communist  writing  ever 
done. 


‘There  are  now  five  American  newspapermen  left  in  Russia.  Three 
of  them  have  Russian  families  so  we  shall  never  hear  from  them. 
They  all  know,  from  Newman’s  experience,  that  once  they  leave 
they  will  never  be  readmitted.  This  is  THE  story  on  Russia. 


You  and  your  readers  will  want  to  know 

the  answers  to  the.se  questions: 

1.  How  fares  the  worker  in  the  "irorkers" 
state'*? 

‘2.  What  is  the  low-down  on  rumors  of  ayiti- 
Zionism  arid  anti-Semitism  in  the  country 
that  would  have  you  believe  it  invented 
the  idea  of  race  equality? 

3.  What  is  the  present  situation  of  the  ch  arch? 

4.  Hoic  is  the  great  industrialization  coyning 
along?  How  about  production? 

5.  Where  now?  Will  there  be  war? 

honest/  authentic/  exclusive 
STARTING  NOV.  2 

NEW  YORK 
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What  price  labor  monopoly 

in  COAL? 

How  long  will  the  American  people  put  up  with  this  abuse  by  the  giant 
coercive  labor  monopoly  that  rules  the  coal  business? 

Business  monopolies  are  broken  up  by  the  government.  Laws  protect 
people  against  business  dictatorship.  Why  should  they  not  have  the 
same  protection  against  union  dictatorship? 

Why  should  coal  miners  .  .  .  coal  producers  .  .  .  and  the  users  of  coal  be 
victimized  by  the  union  dictatorship  that  arrogantly  flaunts  its  power 
.  . .  and  gets  away  with  it?  A  dictatorship  that  treats  contracts  as  worth¬ 
less  scraps  of  paper  and  imposes  on  miners,  on  management  and  on  the 
public  an  endless  successsion  of  ‘^mourning  periods,”  ^'stabilizing  per¬ 
iods  of  inaction,”  "spontaneous”  work  stoppages,  3-day  work-weeks, 
no-day  work-weeks — ALL  OF  THEM  STRIKES.* 

Here  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  cool  business  today 


Householders  want  coal  . . .  industries 
want  coal  .  .  .  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  want  coal  .  .  .  and  the 
miners  want  to  produce  coal — but 
the  Union  will  not  permit  it. 

Miners  had  the  highest  rates  of  pay 
of  any  major  industrial  workers — but 
the  miners  are  idle. 

Miners  had  shorter  work-hours  than 
workers  in  any  major  industry — but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  work. 

Coal  companies  under  the  expired 
contract,  contributed  the  highest 
payments  for  miners’  pensions  and 
welfare  of  any  industry — but  the 
miners  are  idle. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  in¬ 
vested  in  machinery  and  facilities — in  order  to 
pay  good  wages,  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
coal  and  to  make  mining  safe — and  these 
costly  machines  must  be  kept  busy  to  pay 
for  themselves.  Thev  are  idle  todav. 


■\11  this  d(H‘s  not  make  sense,  but  it  is  going  on. 

The  American  people  arc  being  held  up  for  a 
higher  price  for  coal 

. . .  NOT  by  the  coal  producers,  who 
face  the  most  serious  competition 
in  their  history  and  wish  to  keep 
the  price  of  coal  competitive  with 
other  fuels 

. . .  NOT  by  the  miners  who  wish  to 
work 

. . .  BUT  by  this  labor  monopoly  that 
can  be  checked  only  by  you,  the 
American  People. 

This  monopoly  dictates  not  only  to  the  coal 
operators — and  to  the  coal  miners,  but  it 
dictates  to  you.  It  determines  not  only  the 
price  you  pay  for  coal,  but  whether  you  can 
have  coal  and  the  conveniences  coal  provides 
for  you. 


ISN'T  IT  TIME  TO  (ALL  A  HALT! 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN  BUILDING 


WASHINGTON  5.  D.  C. 
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Every  day  is  Newspaper  boy  Day  for  Los  Angeles  Times  Carriers 


October  is  the  mouth  for  special  tribute  to  newspaper  boys 

throughout  the  nation.  Los  Angeles  Times  carrier  boys,  who 
take  care  of  the  largest  home  delivered  circulation  in  the  West, 
merit  and  receive  recognition  and  top  treatment  the  year 
around.  These  boys’  services  are  indispensable  to  advertisers  with 
messages  pointed  to  the  homes  of  the  nation’s  third  largest  market. 


TIMES 


ODWARD,  MftW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


for  October  29,  1949 


Lt  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith’s 


MY  THREE  YEARS  IN  MOSCORr 


Starts  Sunday,  November  6th 
in  The  New  York  Times 


Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  former  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Moscow  reports  directly  to  the  American  people, 
telling  them  what  he  knows  first-hand  about  Russia 
and  the  Russians. 

This  top  diplomat-soldier  lived  in  Moscow  for  three 
years.  As  Eisenhower’s  Chief  of  Staff,  he  had  many 
intimate  and  high-level  dealings  with  the  Russians 
during  the  war  and  after  the  German  surrender. 

Now,  in  the  blunt,  factual  language  of  the  soldier 
turned  diplomat,  he  tells  what  Stalin  is  like,  who  are 
Stalin’s  prospective  successors,  what  the  rift  with 
Tito  means,  how  Russia  hates  and  deceives  the  U.  S., 
how  Russia  gears  her  economy  for  war,  and  many 
other  timely  facts  the  American  people  want  to  know. 

General  Smith’s  memoirs  will  be  published  in  27 
daily  installments  in  The  New  York  Times  starting 
Sunday,  November  6.  They  will  appear  in  no  other 
U.  S.  newspaper. 

Slje  ^e)0  %tttk  Slimejs 

“AN  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print” 
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NEWSPAPER  FAMILY  GATHERING  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Miller  (center)  were  hosts  recently  to  officials  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald.  many  of  them  officers  and  directors  of  the  T-H.  They  are  (left  to  right),  standing:  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  executive 
editor  and  director  of  the  Times-Herald;  Alfred  Cowles,  director;  Richard  Clarke,  secretary;  William  C.  Shelton,  general  manager  and 
director;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  president;  Mrs.  McCormick;  Chesser  Campbell,  director;  Howard  Wood,  director;  Willis  D.  Nonce  and 
Arthur  Schmon;  seated:  Elbert  Antrim,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  director;  Peter  Miller,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Miller,  vicepresident;  F.  M.  Flynn, 

chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  director. 


Court  Approves  Sale  of  Times-Herald 


But  Purchase  of  Trust  Shares 
By  7  Executives  Is  Rescinded 


Washington  —  Something  has 
been  subtracted  from  the  "seven 
millionaires’’  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  They’.l  split  $4,- 
500,000  instead  of  the  $7,000,000 
which  was  the  reported  value  of 
the  newspaper  when  Publisher 
Eleanor  M.  Patterson  willed  it 
to  them. 

District  Judge  Alexander  Holt- 
zoff  has  approved  the  terms  of 
sate  by  the  seven  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Co.  The  original  trans- 
Mtion  was  amended  to  make  it 
a  cash  deal,  not  involving  pur¬ 
chase  of  McCormick-Patterson 
Trust  stock  by  the  sellers. 

^e  original  plan  contemplated 
sate  of  78  units  (at  $35,000  each) 
M  the  trust  stock  for  $2,730,000. 
rais  was  part  of  272V4  units 
wnich  Mrs.  Patterson’s  will  di- 
'•oted  be  set  aside  to  cover 
iMes,  legal  fees,  and  some 
other  residuary  estate  items.  The 
^tended  purchasers  were  to 
give  five-year  notes,  bearing  1% 
interest,  the  notes  to  be  paid  out 


of  receipts  of  the  newspaper. 
Each  share  was  calculated  to  pay 
an  annual  dividend  of  about 
$2,500. 

The  probate  court  rejected 
those  terms  of  sale,  explaining 
that  "the  seven  executives  in- 
c  uding  the  two  executors  ( Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Shelton  and  Frank  C. 
Waldrop)  were  personally  profit¬ 
ing  at  the  expense  of  the  resid¬ 
uary  estate.”  This,  the  registrar 
of  wills  said,  is  forbidden  by 
law  although  “none  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  was  motivated  by 
any  improper  intent.” 

'The  registrar  a.so  held,  and 
Judge  Holtzoff  concurred,  that 
a  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the 
newspaper  property  was  not  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It 
was  not  clear  under  the  will 
whether  that  was  considered  a 


part  of  the  devise  to  the  seven 
executives.  The  point  will  be 
settled  in  friendly  litigation. 

Sharing  the  $4,500,000  are  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Shelton,  general  mana¬ 
ger;  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  editor- 
in-chief;  Edmund  F.  Jewell,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Michael  W. 
Flynn,  day  managing  editor; 
H.  A.  Robinson,  circulation  di¬ 
rector;  J.  Irving  Belt,  associate 
editor,  and  Mason  Peters,  night 
managing  editor. 

The  seven  had  subscribed  for 
trust  shares  as  follows:  Shelton. 
12  units,  $420,000;  Waldrop,  18 
units,  $630,000;  Jewell,  8  units, 
$280,000;  Flynn,  10  units,  $350,- 
000;  Robinson,  8  units,  $280,000; 
Belt  10  units,  $350,000,  and 
Peters,  12  units,  $420,()00.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Mr.  Waldrop  sub¬ 
scribed  to  an  additional  two 


units  bringing  the  over-all  pro- 
pKxsed  purchases  to  80  shares 
worth  $2,800,000. 

The  stock  was  sold  with  a 
promissory  note  for  five  years 
at  1%  interest  as  security  and 
the  agreement  “specifically  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  executors  were  to 
receive  the  dividends  on  each 
unit  of  approximate’y  $2,500  per 
year  from  and  after  Aug.  15, 
1949,  and,  if  the  sale  was  for  any 
reason  not  approved  or  set 
aside”  any  such  income  was  “not 
to  be  refunded  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  to  the  estate.” 

Registrar  of  Wills  Theodore 
Cogswell  declared  the  effect  of 
the  transaction  was  “to  substi¬ 
tute  for  an  asset  returning  ap¬ 
proximately  7%  or  $2,500  a  year 
a  note  at  1%  or  $350  a  year. 

With  respect  to  Messrs.  Shel¬ 
ton  and  Waldrop,  Mr.  Cogswell 
added,  “this  transaction  would 
have  resulted  in  a  secret  profit 
to  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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State  Censors 
Denied  Review 
Of  TV  Films 

Philadelphia — Televisi  on  sta¬ 
tions  won  a  victory  over  State 
censorship  this  week  when 
Chief  Judge  William  H.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  handed  down  a  declara¬ 
tory  judgment  in  U.  S.  District 
Court  here  invalidating  a  regu¬ 
lation  adopted  Jan.  24  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Census. 

The  State  Board  had  decreed 
that  all  motion  pictures  ob¬ 
tained  from  local  distributors 
for  television  broadcasts  must 
be  shown  to  the  censors  three 
days  before  they  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  transmission,  and  that 
films  produced  outside  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  must  be  reviewed  five 
days  in  advance  of  a  scheduled 
broadcast. 

Covered  by  U.  S.  Law 

Judge  Kirkpatrick  ruled  that 
a  State  regulation  of  that  sort 
would  infringe  on  a  field  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  already  ade¬ 
quately  covered  by  Federal  law. 
Moreover,  he  said,  it  would  put 
an  unreasonable  burden  on  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  in  television 
broadcasting. 

In  ruling  the  regulation  inva¬ 
lid,  Judge  Kirkpatrick  held 
that  “it  impinges  on  a  field  of 
interstate  commerce  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  preempted  and  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  statutes  and 
the  national  policy  adopted  by 
Congress  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  radio  and  television.” 

The  court  pointed  out  that 
the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  establishes  a  “comprehen¬ 
sive  scheme”  for  regulating  the 
broadcasting  business  and,  al¬ 
though  it  denies  the  FCC  the 
I>ower  of  censorship,  does  give 
that  agency  the  power  to  sus¬ 
pend  licenses  and  penalize  any 
violation  of  its  regulations. 
That,  he  said,  is  a  far  better 
system  than  censorship. 

The  action  had  been  filed  by 
the  operators  of  WD-TV,  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  WP-TV,  WFIL-TV  and 
WCAU-TV.  all  of  Philadelphia, 
and  WiGAL-TV,  Lancaster, 
against  the  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Censors.  Pending 
a  decision  by  the  court,  it  had 
been  agreed  not  to  enforce  the 
Pennsylvania  regulation. 
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estate  which  is  clearly  forbid¬ 
den  by  law.” 

Judge  HoltzofT  ordered  that 
the  law  firm  of  Kirkland,  Flem¬ 
ing,  Green,  Martin  and  Ellis 
withdraw  as  legal  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Patterson  estate 
in  matters  unrelated  to  the  sale 
of  the  newspaper.  He  ruled  that 
the  firm  could  not  continue  to 
represent  the  estate  even  in  mat¬ 
ters  unrelated  to  the  newspaper 
sale  having  elected  in  connection 
with  the  sale  to  represent  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  of  which  it  is 
general  counsel. 

The  judge  said  the  law  firm  is 
not  to  be  paid  for  services  after 
July  18,  the  day  before  the  origi¬ 
nal  sales  agreement  was  signed. 
The  firm  previously  had  an¬ 
nounced  it  no  longer  was  repre¬ 
senting  the  executors  of  the  es¬ 
tate  in  matters  relating  to  sale 
of  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Cogs¬ 
well’s  report,  in  which  he  said 
annuitants  and  other  beneficia¬ 
ries  might  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
acknowledged  that  the  law  firm 
had  disassociated  itself  from  the 
executors  in  connection  with  the 
newspaper  sale.  That  action  was 
taken  on  Oct.  14. 

Law  Firm's  Explanation 

Mr.  Cogswell’s  report  said: 

“Members  of  the  said  law  firm 
made  a  statement  in  this  office 
on  Oct.  14  that  they  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  decedent  prior  to  her 
death  as  well  as  Col.  McCormick 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
that  at  the  outset  of  negotiations 
for  the  sale  they  had  announced 
to  all  parties  and  their  counsel 
participating  in  the  agreements 
that  they  did  not  for  the  purpose 
of  the  sale  represent  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  estate,  but  on  the 
contrary,  represented  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  judge  gave  due  credit  for 
the  announcement  but  held  that 
he  could  not  permit  the  firm  to 
continue  to  represent  the  Pat¬ 
terson  estate. 

Mr.  Cogswell,  in  reporting  on 
the  attorneys’  “dual  representa¬ 
tion”  in  the  ca-^,  said  it  appears 
the  estate’s  executors  “were 
placed  in  a  position  of  dealing 
with  a  purchaser,  supposedly  at 
arm’s  length,  who  was  in  piosses- 
sion  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
-^tances  surrounding  the  estate 
which  had  a  bearing  on  the 
value  of  the  asset  to  be  sold 
and  the  necessity  and  desirabil 
ity  of  sale.  .  .  .” 

He  said  the  executors  reported 
the  following  counsel  fees:  to  the 
KirklcUid  firm,  $100,000;  to  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Leahy  in  connection  with 
the  contest  of  the  will  by  Mrs. 
Patterson’s  daughter.  Countess 
Felicia  Gizycka,  $50,000;  to 
Jackson,  Nash,  Brophy,  Barrin¬ 
ger  &  Brooks  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection,  $60,000;  to  Joseph  W. 
Brooks,  the  third  executor,  for 
partial  services  as  executor,  $25,- 
000,  $30,000  to  the  accounting 
firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Company. 

Mr.  Cogswell  objected  to  the 
termination  date  invo.ved  in  the 
fees  to  the  Kirkland  and  Jack- 
son  firms  but  said  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  amounts  “exorbitfint.” 
The  will  contest  case  was  settled 
out  of  court  last  February  9. 


Minimum  Pay 
Law  Exempts 
Small  Dailies 

Washington  —  President  Tru¬ 
man  signed  the  new  Minimum 
Wage  Bill  this  week.  It  re¬ 
quires  employers  to  pay  at 
least  75  cents  an  hour  to  all 
workers,  beginning  three 
months  from  the  date  of  sign¬ 
ing  (Oct.  26). 

On  exemptions  affecting 
newspaper  operations,  Congress 
spelled  out  the  exclusion  of 
"any  employee  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  newspapers  to  the 
consumer”  from  the  minimum 
wage,  maximum  hours  and  child 
labor  sections  of  the  law. 

The  small  newspaper  exemp¬ 
tion  was  revised  in  conference 
and  the  circulation  ceiling  was 
reduced  to  4.000. 

The  exemption  differs  from 
Section  13  (a)  (8)  of  the  Act 
of  1938  in  that  it  extends  the 
exemption  to  small  dailies  of 
4.000  circulation  or  less  and  to 
papers  not  within  the  county 
as  heretofor.  but  to  “counties 
contiguous  thereto.” 

Among  the  changes  in  the 
new  law  is  a  provision  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Administrator  and  the 
courts  from  extending  the  cov¬ 
erage  to  occupations  which  are 
not  closely  related  and  directly 
essential  to  production.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  new  amendments 
limit  the  power  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  bring  suits  for  back 
pay  on  behalf  of  employees  to 
an  individual  written  request 
and  then  only  for  a  two-year 
period. 

’Major  Function'  Principle 

The  precise  effect  of  exemp¬ 
tions  upon  combination  news¬ 
paper-job  printing  plants  may 
not  be  spelled  out  until  close  to 
the  effective  date. 

Legal  and  economic  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
analyzing  phases  of  the  new 
statute  and  will  issue  advisory 
statements.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  newspaper-job  plant 
issue  will  prove  troublesome,  it 
was  explained,  and  that  study 
will  be  deferred. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  pointed  out  that  the  major 
question  will  be  whether  the 
paper  within  the  exempt  circu¬ 
lation  class  is  incidental  to  the 
job  operation,  in  which  event 
the  exemption  would  not  ap¬ 
ply,  or  the  commercial  opera¬ 
tion  is  only  a  “fill  in”  and,  if 
not  too  extensive,  will  also  be 
covered  under  the  exemption. 

It  is  possible  that  no  attempt 
to  set  down  hard-and-fast  rules 
will  be  made  but  that  each  sit¬ 
uation  will  be  examined  upon 
its  own  facts,  keeping  in  mind 
the  “major  function”  principle. 
■ 

Agency  Loses  Plea 

Washington  —  The  Supreme 
Court  has  declined  to  review 
the  objection  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  Inc. 
against  being  taxed  on  sales  of 
its  stock  to  employes.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  contended  that  because 
of  the  sales  $93,695  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  tax  purposes  in  the 
advertising  agency’s  gross  in¬ 
come  for  1931  and  1941. 
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'Print'  Steady, 
Other  Business 
Of  Mill  Down 

Minneapolis — Shareholders  of 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Co.  were  given  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  quarterly  reports 
this  week,  showing  that  news¬ 
print  sales  have  remained 
steady  this  year  while  sales  of 
other  products  have  declined 
substantially. 

“Both  volume  and  prices  on 
groundwood,  printing  and  kraft 
papers  have  experienced  sub¬ 
stantial  declines,  and  are  now 
reasonably  steady  at  the  lower 
level,”  the  report  stated. 

“Production  of  newsprint  by 
our  Canadism  mills  has  re¬ 
mained  constant  with  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  six-day  per  week 
schedule.  Operations  of  other 
paper  machines  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  five 
days  per  week  (six  days  per 
week  in  1948).” 

'The  company  earned  55  cents 
a  share  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1949  on  net  sales  of  $10,878,158. 
against  $1.16  in  the  same  period 
of  1948  with  $13,579,932  sales. 
In  three  quarters  this  year 
M  &  O  has  earned  $1.90  against 
$3.69  last  year. 

■ 

International  Paper 
Plans  Stock  Split 

A  proposal  to  split  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.  common  stock 
two  for  one  will  be  submitted 
for  stockholders’  consideration 
at  a  special  meeting  on  Dec.  16, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
John  H.  Hinman,  president. 

Directors  approved  a  proposal 
under  which  each  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  now  of  $15  par  val¬ 
ue,  would  be  divided  into  two 
shares  of  $7.50  par  value  each. 

TTie  split-up  would  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  after  the 
dividend  for  the  December 
quarter  has  been  declared  on 
the  present  stock.  The  first 
dividend  on  the  split-up  stock 
would  be  payable  in  March,  1950. 

International  Paper  common 
was  quoted  at  65%  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  this  week. 

John  F.  McRae,  president  and 
a  director  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
was  elected  to  the  Board  which 
now  comprises  18  members. 

■ 

Award  for  Reporting 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Daily 
News  received  an  award  this 
week  from  the  Internationai 
(Committee  for  Human  Rights 
for  excellence  in  reporting.  A. 
T.  Burch,  associate  editor,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
the  News  at  a  United  Nations 
Charter  Day  ceremony. 

■ 

Crowell  Leaving  KSU 

Akron,  O. — Alfred  A.  Crow¬ 
ell,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Kent  State  Universi^ 
and  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Short  Course  in  Photography, 
has  resigned  to  become  head  oi 
the  department  of  journalism 
and  public  relations  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Maryland  on  Jan.  1- 
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Editorial  Writers  Adopt 
Basic  Code  of  Principles 


Conference  Sees  Goal  as  "Truth"; 
Cline,  Washington  Star,  Chairman 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  National  Conference  of  duty  of  its  practitioners  is  to  pro- 
Editorial  Writers,  closing  its  vide  the  information  and  guid- 
third  annual  meeting  in  New  ance  toward  sound  judgments 
York,  Oct.  22,  adopted  an  “ele-  which  are  essential  to  the 
mentary  and  basic  code  of  prin-  healthy  functioning  of  a  democ- 
ciples  to  which  this  society  will  racy.  Therefore  the  editorial 
a^ere”  and  also  approved  its  writer  owes  it  to  his  integrity 
first  constitution.  and  that  of  his  profession  to  ob- 

With  the  draft  constitution  serve  the  following  injunctions: 
dedicating  the  Conference  “to  “1.  The  editorial  writer  should 
stimulating  the  conscience  and  present  facts  honestly  and  fully, 
the  quality  of  the  American  edi-  It  is  dishonest  and  unworthy  of 
torial  page,’’  the  Conference  him  to  base  an  editorial  on  half- 

stated  its  serious  intention  “to  truth.  He  should  never  con- 

assume,  year  by  year,  the  large  sciously  mislead  a  reader,  dis- 
share  of  moral  responsibility  for  tort  a  situation,  or  place  any 
the  integrity  of  a  free  press  in  person  in  a  false  light, 
a  democratic  society  that  goes  “2.  The  editorial  writer  should 
with  editorial  writing  and  edi-  draw  objective  conclusions  from 
torial  page  editorship.”  the  stated  facts,  basing  them 

Pursuit  of  Truth  upon  the  weight  of  evidence 


rial  page  editorship.”  the  stated  facts,  basing  them 

Pursuit  of  Truth  upon  the  weight  of  evidence 

,  „  1.1  *  j  r  and  upon  his  considered  concept 

In  he  preamble  to  its  code  of  ^^e  greatest  good, 
principles,  the  Conference  stated  ,  ®  •  t  . 

"it  is  the  function  of  editorial  Above  Personal  Interest 

pages  and  editorial  writers,  in  3.  The  editorial  writer  should 


American  journalism,  to  help  never  be  motivated  by  personal 
lead  the  average  citizen  to  bet-  interest,  nor  use  his  influence  to 
ter  understanding  and  to  truth,  seek  special  favors  for  himself 
in  conformity  with  this  clear  or  for  others.  He  should  hold 


responsibility  of  a  free  press. 
“This  purpose  does  not  dic¬ 


tate  uniformity  of  opinion;  if  source. 


himself  above  any  possible  taint 
of  corruption,  whatever  its 


anything,  the  contrary. 


“4.  The  editorial  writer  should 


men  may  disagree.  None  has  a  realize  that  he  is  not  infallible, 
monopoly  on  wisdom,  and  truth  Therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  in  his 
is  achieved  by  mortal  men  slow-  power,  he  should  give  a  voice  to 
ly  through  debate  and  the  free  those  who  disagree  with  him — 


competition  of  ideas. 


in  a  public  letters  column  and 


“But  the  goal  must  be  Truth,  by  other  suitable  devices, 
in  the  form  of  maximum  human  “5.  Hie  editorial  writer  should 
welfare.  And  the  competition  of  regularly  review  his  own  con- 
ideas  must  be  free,  if  it  is  to  elusions  in  the  light  of  all  ob- 
lead  dependably  toward  this  tainable  information.  He  should 


goal. 

"This  aim  and  this  responsi- 


never  hesitate  to  correct  them 
should  he  find  them  to  be  based 


bility  call  for  intelligence,  sen-  on  previous  misconceptions 
sitivity  to  social  values,  and  ““  -i. 


6.  The  editorial  writer  should 


frequently  courage  in  the  face  have  the  courage  of  well- 
of  popular  disapproval,  on  the  founded  conviction  and  a  demo- 


part  of  editorial  writers. 


cratic  philosophy  of  life. 


“The  editorial  writer,  like  should  never  write  or  publish 
the  scientist,  must  pursue  Truth  anything  that  goes  against  his 
no  matter  where  it  leads  if  he  conscience.  Many  editorial 
is  to  be  faithful  to  his  craft  and  pages  are  the  products  of  more 
to  his  society.  To  thus  pursue  than  one  mind,  however,  and 
Truth  is  indeed  the  greatest  sound  collective  judgment  can 
service  he  can  perform  for  the  be  achieved  only  through  sound 
publisher  or  commercial  man-  individual  judgments.  There- 
agement  with  which  he  collabo-  fore,  thoughtful  individual  opin 


rates.  For  in  this  course  lies 
the  prestige  and  respect  which 


ions  should  be  respected. 

“7.  The  editorial  writer  should 


are  reflected  through  public  support  his  colleagues  in  their 
confidence  in  and  acceptance  of  adherence  to  the  highest  stand- 


tho  press. 

“If  this  philosophy  fails  occa 


ards  of  professional  integrity. 
His  reputation  is  their  reputa- 


sionally  to  characterize  the  edi-  tion,  and  theirs  is  his.” 


*a.p..a 

editorial  writers.”  The  Committee  on  Profes- 

n  •  •  1  sional  Standards  which  pre- 

seven  Principles  pared  ^^e  code  of  principles. 

|be  basic  code  of  principles  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
follow:  Conference,  included  Forrest 

Journalism  in  general,  edi-  Seymour,  Des  Moines  Register 
tonal  writing  in  particular,  is  &  Tribune,  chairman;  Ernest 
more  than  another  way  of  mak-  Kirschten,  St.  Louis  Post¬ 
ing  money.  It  is  a  profession  Dispatch,  and  James  Kerney, 
devoted  to  the  public  welfare  Jr.,  Trenton  (N.  J. )  Times.  A 
and  to  public  service.  The  chief  committee  on  editorial  page 
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ethics  will  be  continued  "to 
revise,  elaborate  and  expand 
upon  these  principles  from  year 
to  year.” 

The  constitution,  also  adopted 
unanimously,  states  the  NCEW 
"is  an  organization  of  active 
editorial  contributors  to  daily 
newspapers.”  Membership  is 
open  to  editorial  writers  on 
daily  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  “It  is  not  open  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  magazines,  trade 
journals  or  party  organs.” 
Journalism  school  teachers  are 
eligible  as  associate  members 
without  the  right  to  hold  office 
oj  vote. 

John  H.  Cline,  Washington 
Star,  was  elected  chairman  to 
succeed  Ralph  Coghlan.  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Robert  Es- 
tabrook.  Washington  Post,  was 
named  vicechairman.  C.  Syl¬ 
vester  Green,  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  was  named  secretary, 
and  Forrest  Seymour,  treasurer. 

New  directors  are  Maurice 
Frink,  Elkhart  Truth;  John  Mul- 
laney,  Cleveland  News,  and 
Dwight  Sargent,  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald.  The  new  officers, 
directors,  the  outgoing  chair¬ 
man  and  the  program  chairman 
to  be  selected  for  next  year’s 
meeting  comprise  the  executive 
board. 

Line  of  Succession 

The  nominating  committee 
composed  of  Donovan  Richard¬ 
son.  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
chairman;  Jack  Carley,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  -  Appeal,  and 
Harry  Boyd,  Cedar  Rapids  Ga¬ 
zette,  noted  that  at  last  year’s 
meeting  in  Louisville  the  of¬ 
ficers  advanced  in  succession  “at 
the  risk  of  setting  a  precedent.” 
It  recommended  the  succession 
system  be  followed  until  the 
four  men  who  had  worked 
hardest  and  done  the  most  for 
the  Conference  in  its  early 
stages  be  given  the  honor  of 
chairmanship.  Past  chairmen 
are  Leslie  Moore.  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Gazette,  and  Mr.  Cogh¬ 
lan.  The  two  others  referred 
to  are  Mr.  Cline  and  Mr.  Esta- 
brook.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  Conference  “termi¬ 
nate  the  succession  at  the  1951 
meeting.” 

The  secretary  reported  202  ac¬ 
tive  members  in  the  Conference 
and  recommended  future  con¬ 
centration  on  quality  and  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  executive  board  reported 
“limited  enthusiasm”  for  re¬ 
gional  meetings  which  had  been 
proposed  at  the  last  meeting. 
Although  regional  leaders  had 
been  named,  no  such  meetings 
were  held.  The  board  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  chairman  con¬ 
tact  state  and  regional  press 
groups  urging  Ipanels  or  critiques 
on  editorial  writing  at  their 
annual  meetings. 

Friday  afternoon  the  Confer¬ 
ence  divided  into  three  “interest 
group  meetings.”  Robert  Gray¬ 
son,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


AD  SALES  CHIEF 

Max  J.  Gersttnan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  sales  director 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  He 
has  been  with  the  News  since 
1932  in  charge  of  chain  store 
advertising. 

librarian,  presided  over  the 
group  discussing  “editorial  page 
reference  and  libraries";  Prof. 
Harold  Cross  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  conducted  the  “libel  and 
contempt”  session;  and  Paul 
Trescott,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
discussed  “letters  to  the  editor 
and  miscellany.” 

Session  on  ’Letters' 

Mr.  Trescott  cited  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  publishers  in  one- 
newspaper  towns  to  use  letters 
to  the  editor  and  give  readers 
an  opportunity  to  talk  back  to 
syndicated  columnists  and  to 
editorial  writers.  To  develop 
a  letters  column  he  suggested 
offering  a  small  payment  for 
those  used,  or  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  announce  a  contro¬ 
versial  topic  and  invite  letters. 
Some  editorial  writers  on  small 
newspapers  stated  these  induce¬ 
ments  did  not  work  in  their 
cases  and  observed  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  letter  writing 
proclivities  of  people  in  various 
sections. 

Others  said  they  solicit  letters 
by  phone  and  letters  from  local 
citizens  on  important  subjects. 
Some  state  they  reproduce  good 
letters  from  other  newspapers 
when  they  are  pertinent  and 
even  invite  writers  in  other 
cities  to  contribute  letters. 
Many  small  papers  find  that  the 
use  of  pseudonyms  brings  in 
more  letters.  Mr.  Trescott  ob¬ 
served  that  may  be  helpful  in 
small  towns  but  said  he  contacts 
the  writers  of  good  letters, 
when  they  ask  anonymity,  to 
see  if  their  names  can’t  be  used. 

There  was  a  general  warning 
against  “propaganda  letters” 
and  against  having  the  letters 
column  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Grayson  placed  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  operation  of  a  small 
library.  He  said  it  should  be  a 
miniature  edition  of  a  large  li¬ 
brary.  He  cited  basic  book  and 
pamphlet  references,  encylo- 
pedias  and  year  books  which 
are  necessary  and  said  there  is 
a  “great  unexplored  field  in  the 
free  list — useful  material  which 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  a 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Change  in  Libel  Law 
Advocated  by  Ernst 


A  CHANGE  in  libel  law  would 
give  editorial  writers  more  free 
dom  of  expression,  Morris  Ernst 
told  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  Oct.  21  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Mr.  Ernst  proposed  that  if  a 
paper  ran  a  complete  retr'ction 
in  the  same  space  in  which  the 
original  story  appeared  and 
within  a  specified  length  of  time, 
there  coutd  be  no  cause  for  libel 
action  unless  malice  were 
proved.  An  editor’s  refusal  to 
run  a  retraction  might  be  taken 
as  indication  of  malice. 

Robert  H.  Estabrook  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  a  law  might 
an  invitation  to  mere  labeling 
campaigns  which  would  not  be 
particularly  helpful.  (It  was  in¬ 
dicated  that  ca.ling  persons 
■’Fascist"  or  "Communist”  would 
be  permitted  under  the  proposed 
revision. ) 

An  informal  vote,  by  show  of 
hands  was  called  for,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  indicated  they  would  feel 
no  freer  if  the  libel  laws  were 
revised  as  proposed.  About  10 
said  they  wou.d  feel  freer. 

Fear  of  Monopoly 

Mr.  Ernst  also  stressed  his 
fear  of  monopoly  and  the  lack 
of  competition  in  the  newspaper 
fields;  of  facsimile;  of  the  stereo¬ 
typing  of  thought  in  newspapers 
through  use  of  boiler  plate  and 
syndicated  material. 

“I  am  a  great  believer  in  free 
enterprise,  but  when  I  see  one 
man  dominating  3.000  papers' 
editorial  pages,  I  am  worried,” 
said  Mr.  Ernst.  “I  am  also  wor¬ 
ried  when  a  labor  group  sends 
out  boiler  plate. 

“Papers  today  are  60-80%  ad 
vertising.  The  rest,  20-40%,  is 
entertainment.  What  is  left  fin¬ 
ally  is  a  tiny  little  editorial.” 

Mr.  Ernst  said  there  was  a 
devitalization  of  the  editorial 
w'hen  the  owner  became  so  busy 
with  the  business  end  he  could 
no  longer  write  his  own  edi¬ 
torials.  He  a  so  describe  as 
hurtful  the  anonymity  of  edi¬ 
torials. 

Brucker  Replies 

Herbert  Brucker  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  replied  to 
Mr.  Ernst's  criticism  of  the  lack 
of  editorials  on  local  issues.  Mr. 
Brucker  said  “We  re  stil;  in  busi 
ness  enough  to  make  people  mad 
some  time.” 

Mr.  Brucker  pointed  out  the 
passing  of  the  owner-editor  is 
significant  in  the  type  of  edi¬ 
torials  and  the  type  of  campaigns 
a  paper  engages  in.  Where  a  sin¬ 
gle  owner-editor  had  only  him 
self  to  consult  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  move,  the  present-day 
editor  may  have  to  consider  the 
corporate  owner,  he  said.  The 
editor  today,  under  diversified 
ownership,  must  consider  wheth¬ 
er  to  “risk  the  institution,”  Mr. 
Brucker  said. 

Stressing  costs  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  to  the  monopoly  sit¬ 
uation.  Mr.  Brucker  saw  as  a 
hopeful  possibility  the  new  elec¬ 
tric  photo-composing  machine 


developed  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bu-^h.  (E  &  P,  Sept. 
17). 

Dr.  Lyman  Bryson,  professor 
at  Columbia  University  Teach 
ers'  College  and  executive  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
urged  that  editorials  give  a 
clear  statement  of  the  issues 
involved. 

"To  me  the  perfect  editorial 
is  not  an  opinion  of  the  editor 
or  writer,”  said  Dr.  Bryson.  '  I 
want  to  know  what  a  trained 
man  teils  me  it  is  all  about. 
Where  is  the  real  difference  of 
opinion?  ■’ 

In  the  current  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  services.  Dr.  Bryson 
said  he  has  never  yet  gotten  out 
of  a  newspaper  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  argument  is 
about  .although  a  lot  of  “co.or" 
had  been  printed  about  it. 

Stokes  Tells  oi  Editing 

Thomas  L.  Stokes,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  Columnist, 
blamed  newspapers  for  the  gap 
between  Congress  and  the  folks 
back  home.  Mr.  Stokes  also 
thought  President  Truman  in  his 
electioneering  attack  on  the  80th 
Congress  said  some  things  that 
should  have  been  said  already  by 
newspapers. 

“In  the  80th  Republican  Con¬ 
gress,  a  counter  revolution  was 
going  on — a  great  dramatic 
story,”  said  Mr.  Stokes.  "The  so- 
called  New  Deal  Revolution  was 
brilliant. y  covered.  But  the 
swing  back  didn't  get  out  as 
well  as  the  original  story.” 

In  a  question  and  answer  pe¬ 
riod,  Mr.  Stokes  was  asked  “how 
badly  are  you  edited  and  by 
whom?”  Mr.  Stokes  responded 
that  he  recently  wrote  five  col¬ 
umns  (taking  the  losing  posi¬ 
tion  )  on  Leland  Olds.  One 
metropolitan  newspaper,  he  said, 
didn't  print  a  single  one.  His 
columns  criticizing  Governor 
Dewey  were  left  out  in  a  good 
many  places,  he  said,  while  col¬ 
umns  criticizing  Mr.  Truman 
were  not  left  out. 

“Small  and  medium  sized 
newspapers  seem  to  have  more 
courage  along  that  line  than  the 
largest  ones,"  he  said. 

He  also  said  that  once  a  col¬ 
umn  by  the  late  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per.  in  which  he  favored  Roose 
velt’s  Reorganization  Act,  was 
edited  so  much  by  one  paper 
that  Mr.  C.apper  came  out 
against  it. 

He  added,  however,  that  “You 
can't  write  five  good  columns  a 
week,”  and  that  editing  Is  the 
editor's  prerogative. 

Editor's  Responsibility 

Mr.  Estabrook  declared  the 
editor  has  the  responsibility  of 
editing  out  any  misinformation 
in  columns. 

Another  facet  of  editorial 
writing  touched  on  was  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the 
^itorial  writer  hurts  his  integ¬ 
rity  by  “modifying”  his  views  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  paper. 
Dr.  Bryson  reminded  that  a 
great  newspaper  has  an  author¬ 
ity  all  its  own  and  that  a  writer 


would  probably  respect  the 
newspaper  for  which  he  worked. 

One  member  of  the  conference 
pointed  out  his  editorial  staff 
consl.^led  of  seven  persons,  in 
eluding  one  at  the  extreme  left 
and  one  at  the  extreme  right.  “1 
have  never  seen  either  who  had 
not  modified  his  views  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  regular  editorial  con¬ 
ference,”  he  said. 


Code  of  Principles 
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letter  such  as  the  Steel  Report 
the  Nathan  Report,  etc. 

One  of  the  great  failings  of 
management  is  in  understanding 
the  problems  of  small  news¬ 
paper  librarians,  Mr.  Grayson 
said.  He  found  that  in  every 
instance,  where  publishers  be¬ 
moaned  their  lack  of  a  good  li¬ 
brary  or  said  they  couldn’t  im¬ 
prove  it  because  it  cost  too 
much  money,  the  librarians 
were  called  upon  to  do  other 
extracurricular  things  such  as 
handling  a  letters  column,  or 
secretarial  work,  etc.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  library  work  suffers,  he 
said. 

Prof.  Cross  noted  two  trends 
in  the  libel  field:  toward  in¬ 
creasing  judicial  severity  as  to 
what  constitutes  libel;  and 
greater  liberality  in  the  chances 
for  defense  against  libel  suits. 
In  connection  with  the  first 
trend  he  said  the  question  of 
what  is  libelous  will  differ  geo¬ 
graphically  and  in  essence  of 
time.  As  for  the  latter  he  cited 
it  was  not  libelous  to  call  a 
man  a  Communist  prior  to  1941, 
but  it  is  now.  The  courts  must 
continually  plumb  public  opin¬ 
ion  for  its  position,  he  said. 

'Complete  Defenses' 

He  mentioned  the  following 
“complete  defenses,”  which 
must  depend  upon  comparison 
of  reported  facts  with  actual 
facts:  1.  truth;  2.  statutory 
privilege;  3.  fair  comment  or 
criticism — limited  to  expressions 
of  opinion — must  be  a  subject  of 
public  interest,  comment  must 
be  fair  without  malice;  4.  “Kan¬ 
sas  rule” — in  N.  Y.  and  most 
other  states  “fair  comment”  is 
limited  to  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ion,  but  in  Kansas  and  a  few 
states  it  is  extended  to  cover 
political  candidates  or  public 
office  holders  so  that  news¬ 
papers  can  report  statements  of 
defamatory  material  if  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  it  is 
true  and  it  is  published  without 
malice;  5.  privilege  of  reply  or 
self-defense  —  if  an  attack  is 
made  on  a  newspaper  it  has  the 
privilege  of  self-defense  to  deny 
and  also  to  use  a  reasonable 
amount  of  aggressive  force;  6. 
consent  or  authorization— con¬ 
sent  can  be  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied. 

Group  Diacussions 

Friday  the  Conference  spent 
all  day  in  14  groups  of  from  5  to 
8  persons  discussing  each  offiers’ 
ecntorial  pages  critically.  There 
was  general  agreement  these 
discussions  were  worthwhile 
and  should  be  continued  in  the 
future.  Most  of  the  groups  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  techniques, 
but  a  few  discussed  policy  and 
content  questions  and  editorials 
were  criticized  for  lack  of  suf¬ 


ficient  knowledge  and  research 

It  was  suggested  by  several 
that  too  many  editorial  writers, 
particularly  on  the  one-man 
editorial  staffs,  carry  too  heavj- 
a  load  with  resultant  decrease 
in  quality  of  product.  In  those 
cases  the  "evil  of  fixed  re 
quirements”  should  be  eliminat 
it  was  stated,  and  editorial 
columns  should  be  reduced  to 
one,  or  the  writers  should  pro¬ 
duce  only  what  they  have  time 
to  write  and  really  say  some¬ 
thing. 

Many  suggested  deleting  the 
masthead  from  the  editorial 
page;  there  was  criticism  of  the 
label,  or  stock,  head  for  syn¬ 
dicated  columns;  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  locally-written  col¬ 
umns  to  offset  emphasis  on  syn¬ 
dicated  stuff;  criticism  of  heavy- 
font  black-faced  type  and  otW 
attention  getting  devices:  favor¬ 
able  comment  on  illustrated  edi¬ 
torials  with  warning  it  could  be 
overdone. 

OH-Record  Atom  Talk 

Saturday  morning  the  Confer¬ 
ence  heard  a  three  hour  off-the- 
record  discussion  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  by  Dr.  John  R.  Dunning 
of  Columbia  University,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  gaseous  diffusion 
process  for  making  U-235. 

Friday  at  luncheon  Dr.  Rein¬ 
hold  Niebuhr,  professor  of 
ethics  and  philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion,  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  told  the  editorial  writers 
that  “the  interpretation  of  news 
is  in  many  respects  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  gathering  oi 
news.” 

Stating  that  “foreign  power 
is  the  Achilles  heel  of  democ¬ 
racy”  Dr.  Niebuhr  stated  "every¬ 
where  we  turn  in  the  world 
things  are  happening  that  have 
an  effect  on  American  de 
cisions.”  Whereas  the  American 
people  have  ways  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  facts  mean  domestical¬ 
ly  because  they  are  affected  by 
them,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  find  out  what  facts 
mean  in  foreign  coverage,  he 
said.  It  is  up  to  the  editorial 
writers  to  interpret  all  these 
things  and  put  them  in  a  frame 
of  reference  so  that  the  Amer 
lean  people  can  act,  and  can  act 
with  responsibility,  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field,  he  concluded. 

■ 

Stahlman  Column 
Wins  Legion  Award 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  A  “From 
the  Shoulder”  column  by  James 
G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  has  won  for 
the  Tennessee  Department  of 
the  American  Legion  the  Ste 
phen  F.  Chadwick  National  Edi; 
torial  Appreciation  Trophy  and 
a  citation  for  Mr.  Stahlman. 

The  awards  were  presented  to 
the  Tennessee  Department  at  a 
special  ceremony  here  Oct.  24. 

The  winning  column  written 
by  Mr.  Stahlman  was 
in  the  Legion’s  national  contest 
in  which  daily  and  Sundw 
newspapers  from  48  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  par¬ 
ticipated. 

Mr.  Stahlman  gave  the  ^ 
gion  engraved  copies  of  his 
column  for  preservation  in  Lr 
gion  archives.  The  column,  pu^ 
lished  April  29,  dealt  with  the 
value  of  the  Legion  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 
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ABC  Holds 
Until  After 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

Chicago — Revision  of  Cleve¬ 
land's  retail  trading  zone  by 
the  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  been  upheld  by  the  ABC 
board.  However,  while  denying 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealers’s 
appeal,  the  board  recognized  the 
newspaper’s  position  by  order¬ 
ing  a  stay  of  execution  until  the 
fall  of  1951,  when  new  and 
complete  census  figures  will  be 
available. 

The  board’s  action,  taken  here 
last  week  during  the  annual 
ABC  convention,  settled  the  case 
for  the  time  being  to  the  appar¬ 
ent  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned.  Two  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  board.  The 
first,  relating  specifically  to  the 
Cleveland  case,  read: 

Appeal  Denied 

•'Resolved,  that  on  the  re¬ 
hearing  granted  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  from  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  board  of  directors 
affirming  the  action  of  the  man¬ 
aging  director  revising  the 
Cleveland  Retail  Trading  Zone, 
the  Board  of  Directors  denies 
the  appeal  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  reaffirms  the 
decision  of  the  managing  di¬ 
rector,  said  revision  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  commencing  with  the 
Publisher’s  Statement  for  the 
period  from  April  1,  1951,  to 
September  30,  1951.” 

By  way  of  explaining  the  tem¬ 
porary  retention  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  zone’s  status  quo.  the  board 
adopted  this  second  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  from  informa¬ 
tion  received  regarding  the 
proposed  setting  up  of  “urban¬ 
ized  areas’  and  'metropolitan 
county  areas’  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  that 
when  sufficient  information  is 
available  regarding  these  areas, 
the  entire  subject  of  city  and 
retail  trading  zones  be  reviewed 
and  studied  by  management  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  the 
purposjE  of  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  and  feasibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  the  above-mentioned 
1950  census  areas  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  city  and  retail  trading  zones 
and  taking  such  action  as  may 
be  deenied  advisable  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  bureau. 
“And  be  it  further 
“Resolved,  that  a  similar  re¬ 
view  and  study  be  made  of  Can¬ 
adian  city  and  retail  trading 
zones  when  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  received  relative 
to  the  1951  census  of  Canada.” 

The  Cleveland  case  was  one 
of  several  stormy  controversies 
brought  to  the  convention,  most 
of  which  melted  in  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  atmosphere  of  amiability  and 
agreement.  As  in  the  Cleveland 
ntatter,  however,  agreement  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  the  point  of  put- 
off  final  settlement  in  favor 
of  further  study.” 

,  The  newspaper  division  meet¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  expected  to 
produce  the  most  fireworks, 
tum^  out  to  be  the  most  har¬ 
monious  of  the  departmentals. 
u  was  in  this  session  that  the 
recommendation  came  for  a 
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“moratorium”  on  the  trading- 
zone  issue,  a  suggestion  which 
was  directly  followed  by  the 
board  action  outlined  above. 

Also  influencing  the  board’s 
action  were  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  advertiser  sec¬ 
tion.  ’The  first  requested  that 
advertisers  be  given  newspaper 
circulation  figures  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  urban  and  metropol¬ 
itan  county  zones  to  be  out¬ 
lined  by  the  U.  S.  census,  when 
they  are  available.  The  second 
voiced  the  advertisers’  desire 
that  the  ABC  “continue  on  with 
such  cooperation  in  determining 
trading  areas  as  has  been  given 
in  the  past,  while  looking  ulti¬ 
mately  for  better  methods.” 

Another  newspaper  problem 
— involving  propos^  changes  in 
publication  time  limits  for 
morning  aind  evening  news¬ 
papers — cooled  off  several  days 
before  the  convention.  It  was 
settled  by  the  reading  in  the 
newspaper  section  of  a  state¬ 
ment  subscribed  to  by  interested 
parties,  rather  than  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  would  have  had  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  ABC 
board.  ’The  statement  voiced 
“general  agreement  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  the  problem  be 
given  further  study.” 

Other  matters  still  in  abey¬ 
ance  are:  auditing  of  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  business  papers; 
amendment  of  magazine  pub¬ 
licity  rules  regarding  “total  au¬ 
dience”  statistics:  and  weekly 
newspaper  representation  on  the 
board. 

Opponents  of  the  move 
toward  measurement  of  free  cir¬ 
culation  won  a  point  with  the 
election  of  George  Slocum,  Au¬ 
tomotive  News,  as  a  director 
representing  the  business  paper 
division.  Mr.  Slocum  defeated 
the  incumbent  P.  M.  Fahren- 
dorf,  Chilton  Co.,  a  supporter  of 
ABC’s  investigation  into  the 
feasibility  of  measuring  unpaid 
or  “controlled”  circulation. 

E  &  P  learned  that  in  the 
event  free-circulation  audits  are 
deemed  practical,  the  board 
may  decide  to  raise  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  paid  circulation  re¬ 
quired  for  ABC  membership 
from  the  present  50%  to  65% 
or  75%. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  unanimously- 
adopted  resolution,  the  news¬ 
paper  division  reiterated  that 
it  “views  with  great  alarm  the 
tentative  moves  made  by  the 
Bureau  looking  toward  analysis 
of  unpaid  circulation.” 

The  newspaper  viewpoint  was 
voiced  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Denver  Post,  who  in 
an  address  to  the  ABC  general 
session  declared  that  “a  little 
change  may  lead  to  a  much 
greater  change,  and  before  long 
the  whole  aspect  of  operation 
is  altered.” 

Left  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
was  the  magazine  division  issue 
of  “total  audience”  publicity.  A 
resolution  advocating  compul¬ 
sory  publication  of  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  figures  along  with  au- 
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dience  claims  was  defeated  in 
the  departmental  session,  but 
another  resolution,  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  board  study  the 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  was  adopted. 

’ITie  magazine  division  named 
W.  H.  Eaton.  American  Home, 
as  director  to  succeed  Phillips 
Wyman  of  McCall’s,  who  did  not 
stand  for  reelection.  Although 


Mr.  Eaton  declared,  after  nomi¬ 
nation,  that  he  did  "not  intend 
to  speak  for  any  special  inter¬ 
ests,"  his  election  was  regarded 
as  a  victory  for  the  paid  circu¬ 
lation-only  advocates,  since  his 
opponent,  Francis  Pratt  of  Time, 
Inc.,  has  been  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  spokesmen  in  favor  of  “total 
audience”  figures. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Newspaper  members  oi  the  ABC  board,  attending  last  week’s  con¬ 
vention.  are  left  to  right,  seated:  W.  J.  I.  Butler,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  MaiL*  E.  R.  Hatton.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  Harlan  G.  Palmer, 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News.  Standing:  Verne  E.  loy,  Centralia 
(111.)  Sentinel,  and  William  F.  Lucey.  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune. 


Media  men  Tom  Beck,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.  (left),  and 
I.  M.  Annenberg.  circulation  manager.  New  York  Doily  News  (right), 
in  conversation  with  ABC  President  P.  L.  Thomson  at  Chicago. 


President  P.  L  Thomson  (second  from  left)  greets  speakers  at  ABC 
convention;  left  to  right:  Sigurd  S.  Larmon.  president.  Young  & 
Rubicam;  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
and  W,  N.  Connolly,  advertising  manager,  S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son. 
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Metropolitan  Area 
Concept  Is  Changed 


Washington — A  new  concept 
will  be  employed  in  the  19M 
Census  to  delineate  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Areas  of  large  cities. 

Using  Philadelphia  as  a 
sample  ( that's  where  the  Census 
will  be  compiled),  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  described  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Area 
as  comprising  the  entire  coun¬ 
ties  of  Buck,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
( in  Pennsylvania ) ;  and  Bur,ing- 
ton,  Camden  and  Gloucester  (in 
New  Jersey),  in  addition  to  the 
incprporated  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  old  metropolitan  district 
of  the  1940  Census  embraced  the 
incorporated  city  area  plus  con¬ 
tiguous  minor  civil  divisions  in 
which  the  population  density 
was  150  or  more  per  square  mile. 
Thus  only  parts  of  the  integra¬ 
ted  counties  were  included. 

*  17  Times  Larger 

The  population  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Metropolitan  district  as 
shown  by  the  1940  Census  was 
2,898,644  of  which  the  incorpor¬ 
ated  city  accounted  for  1,931,334. 
Under  the  1950  Metropolitan 
area  concept — embracing  all  of 
the  eight  integrated  counties 
plus  the  incorporated  city — the 
1940  population  was  3,199,637. 

The  square  mile  area  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  area  will  be 
17,725.3  contrasted  with  1,021.3 
in  the  old  district. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  said 
the  new  concept,  devised  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  other  agencies,  is 
calculated  to  make  possible  a 
more  nearly  complete  economic 
and  social  picture  of  the  area 
because  it  permits  the  inclusion 
of  important  economic  statistics 
most  of  which  are  classified  on 
a  county  basis  and  not  on  a 
minor  civil  division  basis. 

For  instance,  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  statistics  on  manufacturing, 
retail,  wholesale  trade,  and  serv¬ 
ice  industries  are  classified  on  a 
county  basis  and.  therefore,  the 
measurement  of  these  activities, 
together  with  the  product  of 
other  statistical  agencies  may  be 
shown  in  relation  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  area. ' 

New  'Urbanized  Area' 

It  is  expected  that  the  new 
metropolitan  areas  will  be  wide¬ 
ly  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
business  and  government  pur¬ 
poses  since  comparable  data  will 
be  available  for  these  areas  from 
the  several  censuses  as  well  as 
from  many  other  sources.  It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  for 
certain  uses  it  is  important  to 
have  population  data  pertaining 
to  the  heavily  built-up  areas  in¬ 
cluding  only  the  central  city  and 
its  immediate  environs. 

Cons^uently,  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  will  set  up  in  1950  a  new 
measure  of  the  “built-up  areas" 
around  cities  which  is  expected 
to  be  of  use  in  an  improved 
separation  of  urban  and  rural 
population  in  aiding  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  utilities  and  in  local 
marketing  and  distribution.  This 
new  “urbanized"  area  will  con¬ 


sist  of  all  areas  contiguous  to 
the  city  lines  in  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  2,000  or  more  per 
square  mile. 

Figures  for  Old  and  New 

Following  the  1950  Census, 
the  Census  Bureau  will  issue 
population  figures  for  the  old 
Metropolitan  district  as  well  as 
for  the  new  Metropolitan  area 
for  purposes  of  comparability 
However,  the  o.d  concept  will 
be  discontinued  for  future  cen 
suses  and  the  new  concept  em¬ 
bracing  complete  integrated 
counties  will  be  employed  ex¬ 
clusively. 

Four  points  guiding  the  new 
Metropolitan  concept  are: 

•  1.  Each  standard  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  must  include  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  or  more;  the 
areas  as  a  whole  must  have  a 
total  population  of  at  least 
100,000.  Areas  may  cross  state 
lines. 

•  2.  Where  two  cities  of  50,000 
or  over  are  within  20  miles  of 
each  other,  they  will  ordinarily 
be  included  in  the  same  area. 

•  3.  Each  county  included  in 
a  standard  metropolitan  area 
must  have  either  10,000  non- 
agricultural  workers  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  nonagricultural 
workers  in  the  area,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  county's 
population  must  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  “metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict"  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  In  addition,  non¬ 
agricultural  workers  must  con¬ 
stitute  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
total  employed  labor  force  of 
the  county. 

•  4.  When  two  or  more  cities 
are  in  the  metropolitan  area 
radius  each  must  have  at  least 
one-third  the  population  of  the 
largest  city  to  be  included.  Since 
Camden  is  less  than  one  third 
the  size  of  Philadelphia,  it 
would  not  be  classed  as  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  -  Camden  metropolitan 
area,  rather  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area. 

■ 

Bill  Corum  Ready 
To  Take  Derby  Post 

Sports  Columnist  Bill  Corum 
of  the  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  he  would  probably 
take  the  job  of  director  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby. 

Mr.  Corum  was  named  as  the 
late  Col.  Matt  Winn's  successor 
by  a  selection  committee  head¬ 
ed  by  William  H.  Veeneman. 
His  appointment  was  to  come 
before  a  joint  board  meeting  of 
the  American  Turf  Association 
and  Churchill  Downs  on  Oct. 
28. 

Leave  of  Absence 

Mr.  Corum  said  his  Hearst 
contract  still  has  about  a  year 
to  run  and  that  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  newspaper,  tak¬ 
ing  a  two  months'  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  ( from  March  to  May  >  to 
run  the  Derby. 

Mr.  Corum  s  columns  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


AP  and  Guild 
Sign  Contract 

The  first  nationwide  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild-Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  contract,  calling  for 
increases  in  minimums  and  a 
limited  general  increase  for  non¬ 
editorial  employes,  was  signed 
Oct.  27. 

Joseph  G.  Colangelo,  director 
for  wire  services  for  ANG. 
signed  for  the  guild  after  mem¬ 
bers  had  approved  terms  of  the 
one-year  contract,  effective  Oct. 
9,  by  a  vote  of  402  to  299.  AP 
signers  were  Charles  E.  Honce. 
assistant  general  manager;  and 
R.  R.  Booth,  treasurer. 


ABC  Meeting 

continued  from  page  9 


Weekly  newspaper  members, 
now  the  second  largest  group  in 
ABC,  made  another  strong  move 
toward  representation  on  the 
board  in  a  resolution  adopted 
without  opposition  in  the  news¬ 
paper  division  meeting. 

Support  of  daily  newspapers 
was  gained  by  the  qualifying 
phrase  “without  decrease  of  rep¬ 
resentation  for  any  other  group.” 
Previous  moves  had  been 
blocked  by  the  weeklies’  sugges¬ 
tion  that  one  of  the  present  six 
newspaper  directorships  be 
given  to  them. 

The  chief  obstacle  now  is  the 
board's  desire  to  preserve  the 
present  balance  between  buyers 
and  sellers  of  space  on  the 
board,  now  made  up  of  12  ad¬ 
vertisers,  12  media  represent¬ 
atives  and  three  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Addition  of  a  weekly 
representative  would  likely 
mean  the  addition  also  of  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  agency  man. 

Baker  Succeeds  Newell 

Newly  elected  directors,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  business  paper  and 
magazine  representatives  named 
above,  are  Lisle  Baker.  Jr.. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  &  Times,  who  will  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Frank  S. 
Newell,  Frankfort  (Ky. )  State 
Journal,  retired;  and  Leslie  A. 
Watt,  Poultry  Tribune,  named 
to  succeed  Fred  Bohen,  Success¬ 
ful  Farming,  who  retired  after 
16  years  as  a  farm  paper  mem 
ber  of  the  board. 

Reelected  to  two-year  terms 
were: 

Newpapers:  Harlan  G.  Palmer, 
Hollywood  (  Calif.  »  Citizen- 
News;  Verne  E.  Joy.  Centralia 
( Ill. )  Sentinel;  E.  R.  Hatton, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Advertising  agencies:  H.  H. 
Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Company, 
Philadeplhia,  and  Bernard  C. 
Duffey,  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine 
&  Osborn. 

Advertisers:  P.  L.  Thomson. 
Western  Electric  Co.:  John  H. 
Platt,  Kraft  Foods:  Vernon  D. 
Beatty.  Swift  &  Co.;  Robert  M. 
Gray.  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.; 
Carleton  Healy,  Hiram  Wa.ker 
&  Sons;  Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co. 

The  board  reelected  Mr. 
Thomson  president.  Mr.  Kynett. 
first  vicepresident,  E.  Ross  Gam¬ 
ble.  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Platt,  secretary. 

Mr.  Hatton  was  moved  up  to 
second  vicepresident. 


Leftist  Union 
In  Japan  Lifts 
Ban  for  AP 

Tokyo — A  leftist  Japanese  la¬ 
bor  union  barred  two  Associated 
Press  reporters  from  its  national 
convention  Wednesday  but  re¬ 
versed  itself  Thursday  and  said 
they  may  cover  the  meeting. 

The  incident  involved  the 
govern  ment  communications 
workers  union  and  AP  news¬ 
men,  Tom  Lambert  and  William 
Jorden.  The  vote  to  ban  them 
was  224  to  103.  Before  this  fo^ 
mal  vote  was  taken,  a  reporter 
for  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
had  left  the  meeting  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  union's  executive  1 
committee.  A  union  spokesman 
said  delegates  had  decided  to 
bar  all  newspapermen  except 
those  representing  leftist  union 
papers,  Rengo  news  agency  and 
Akahata,  Japan  communist 
party  organ. 

The  action,  he  said,  was  the 
result  of  “distorted  and  bias^ 
reporting”  of  labor  news  by  the 
Japanese  press. 

However,  union  Chairman 
Kanji  Yamaguchi  told  the 
Americans  he  favored  admitting 
them.  He  said  there  were  no 
doubts  that  Associated  Press 
reports  would  be  fair  and  un¬ 
biased  but  that  delegates  argued 
the  stories  might  be  distorted  by 
Japanese  newspaper  subscribers. 

Yamaguchi  forecast  that  the 
vote  on  press  policy  might  be 
reconsidered.  When  this  was 
done  Thursday,  it  was  decided 
to  let  Messrs.  Lambert  and  Jor¬ 
den  cover  the  sessions. 

■ 

Neiv  Orleans  Item 
Plans  Sunday  Edition  > 

New  Orleans.  La. — The  Neir 
Orleans  Item  will  begin  publish¬ 
ing  a  Sunday  edition  March  5. 

It  will  be  the  first  large-city 
Sunday  newspaper  started  in 
the  South  in  many  years. 

David  Stern,  publisher  of  the 
Item  since  July  14.  when  he  and 
his  associates  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  from  Ralph  Nicholson, 
said  original  plans  had  not 
called  for  a  Sunday  paper  to  be 
started  so  soon. 

Besides  many  new  local  fea¬ 
tures.  the  Sunday  Item  will 
carry  the  American  Weekly  and 
16  pages  of  color  comics. 

*  *  * 

A  Sunday  edition,  selling  at 
10c  a  copy,  was  added  by  the 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune  on 
Oct.  16. 

■ 

Buffalo  News  Has 
Record  90  Pages 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  set  a  new  record 
Wedne^ay,  Oct.  26,  with  a  ^ 
page  paper  containing  172,370 
lines  of  advertising.  Previous 
record  for  a  regular  day's  w*' 
tion  was  88  pages.  , 

The  record-breaker  contained 
approximately  150,000  lines  of 
local  ( including  on-the-^t  de 
partment  store  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  )  and  about  22.()00  Imw 
of  general  advertising.  Its 
lication  was  facilitated  by  print' 
ing  ^t.  25  two  predated  sec¬ 
tions  which  were  inserted. 
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ITU  Pension  and  Pay 
Boost  Trail  in  Vote 


With  more  than  half  the  vote 
tallied,  en  Editor  &  Publisher 
check-up  this  week  indicated 
that  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  l^pographical  Union  have 
refused  to  establish  a  pension 
plan  for  the  union’s  officers  and 
employes. 

The  vote  on  pensions  totaled 
22  Against.  9,843  For. 

ITU  members  also  were  de¬ 
feating  a  proposition  to  boost 
the  salaries  of  officers.  This  vote 
was  closer:  17,855  For,  14,231 
Against. 

Chicago  Vetoes  Both 
The  Chicago  local,  which  only 
recently  ended  its  22-month 
strike  against  the  daily  newspa- 
per^,  turned  down  the  pension 
proposal  by  2,318  to  1,093,  and 
rejected  the  pay  increase  plan 
by  1,747  to  1,691. 

The  big  New  York  City  local 
voted  against  pensions  by  almost 
two  to  one,  while  favoring  the 
salary  raise  by  the  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  of  3,518  to  3,391. 

In  nearly  all  Mailer  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  both  the  pension  and  pay 
proposals  carried. 

Randoiph  in  New  York 
ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  came  to  New  York  City 
this  week  to  participate  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  which  have 
bogged  down  on  pay  and  pension 
issues.  He  conferred  first  with 
the  commercial  printers,  leaving 
the  newspaper  publishers  to  the 
last  as  he  did  in  1948.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph's  personal  effort  in  writing 
an  agreement  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  shops  in  New  York  broke  his 
original  Cleveland  no-contract 
policy  in  1948. 


Vote  on  Pay  Rise 

The  unoflicia.  vote  on  salary  increases 
lor  ITl*  officers  follows: 

For  Against 

Bununiihani  .  7.1  16.1 

Pittsburgh .  175  452 

Springfield,  Ohio  .  .  ,16  6.1 

Spokane .  67  56 

Louis .  411  647 

Cleveland .  357  411 

Toledo .  95  120 

San  Francisco. ...  248  770 

Oakland .  1,58  258 

Uis  .\ngeles .  372  815 

Mach .  35  98 

^“*0 .  1,691  1,747 

ulmale  .  10  27 

Inters  Home .  88  159 

Washington,  D.  C  940  1„110 

. .  60  .178 

O.'*'ork  3  518  3,.191 

Ae«r  York  Mailers  ,581  164 

Newark . 219  247 

^‘i'nore .  247  288 

^manoati .  ;<Q!  *>07 

^^Vi.- . 

SsiMSlr*"* . 

.  124  70 

.  790  1,018 

.  L'W  166 

Memphis .  4*>  loq 

.  342 

Kt^ester .  202  48 

Minneapolis .  2j2  3,>,> 

Ii^apolis .  129  410 

.  95  353 

.  158  265 

Aaron .  ^2  125 

Mailers .  796  190 

.  84  355 

14,231  17,855 


The  plan  to  pay  pensions  to 
officers  and  employes  of  ITU  was 
sprung  on  the  O^land  conven¬ 
tion  last  summer  and  was  adopt¬ 
ed  over  objections.  After  Jesse 
P.  Manbeck,  former  president 
of  the  Washington  union,  threat¬ 
ened  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
convention  action  in  the  courts, 
Mr.  Randolph  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ITU  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  decided  to  put  it  to  a  mem¬ 
bership  vote,  to  avoid  any  court 
action. 

Issue  Stated 

Mr.  Randolph  defined  the  is 
sue  himself  in  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Journal  for  October,  writing 
to  members  as  follows: 

“Are  we,  as  an  employer,  do¬ 
ing  for  our  employes  as  we  are 
asking  our  employers  to  do  for 
us?  IF  the  members  vote  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  Oct.  19  we  are. 
IF  the  members  vote  against  ttie 
amendment  we  are  NO’T.” 

Opponents  of  the  plan  point¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Randolph 
would  become  eligible  for  a  ^,- 
000-a-year  pension  and  Mrs. 
Randolph  would  get  $1,300  a 
year. 

The  ITU  President  went  into 
the  matter  this  way: 

“For  obvious  reasons  the  op 
position  to  this  aw  adopted  by 
the  1949  Convention  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  the  incum¬ 
bent  president  of  the  ITU  is  the 
only  one  having  served  20  years 
or  more  and  therefore  would  re¬ 
ceive  half  pay  if  he  went  on  the 
ITU  Pension  Roll. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  it  was 
the  will  of  the  membership  that 
he  is  serving  his  11th  term  as  an 
International  officer.  This  should 
not  be  cause  for  treating  him 
less  generously  than  other  em¬ 
ployes. 

No  Thought  of  Retiring 

“However,  if  so.  succeeding 
conventions  have  full  power  to 
legislate  in  any  manner  de¬ 
sired.  So  far  as  that  particular 
officer  is  concerned  he  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  die  with  his  boots  on. 
He  is  only  57  at  this  writing  and 
feeling  fine  and  his  doctor  is 
quite  fiattering  as  to  his  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Let  none  assume 
he  is  anywhere  near  pension¬ 
able,  however  disappointing  this 
news  may  be  to  some.”  (Elec¬ 
tion  of  ITU  officers  takes  place 
in  May.) 

Mr.  Randolph  also  made  a  plea 
for  his  own  salary  boost.  Twice 
before  the  membership  had  de¬ 
nied  him  one.  The  proposal 
just  voted  upon  would  raise 
his  pay  from  $10,000  to  $12,000 
a  year.  Secretary-Treasurer 
Don  F.  Hurd  would  enjoy  a  simi¬ 
lar  increase,  while  the  salaries 
of  vicepresident'  would  be 
jumped  from  $7,500  to  $9,500. 

In  a  special  plea  to  members 
on  behalf  of  the  pay  boosts. 
First  Vicepresident  Larry  Taylor 
had  used  the  BLS  Consumers’ 
Price  Index  to  show  that  while 
average  annual  earnings  of  ITU 
mernbers  last  year  were  $4,563 — 
an  index  of  236.15  against  the 
100  of  1939 — the  President  and 


vote  on 

pen-^ions 

)ves: 

For 

Against 

.16 

131 

250 

243 

54 

182 

.199 

1,413 

296 

473 

1,093 

2,318 

722 

252 

307 

319 

28 

411 

167 

184 

394 

1 ,243 

94 

543 

16 

83 

36 

87 

185 

871 

.18 

117 

152 

867 

1.18 

274 

249 

941 

27 

105 

7 

30 

80 

171 

243 

2,005 

46 

386 

2.427 

4,466 

561 

180 

148 

318 

223 

312 

355 

807 

16 

43 

192 

290 

100 

90 

100 

22.1 

22 

1.54 

113 

428 

201 

49 

124 

414 

77 

467 

47 

414 

158 

265 

9,843 

22,568 
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Vote  on  Pensions 

Here  is  the  unofhcial 
for  ITI’  officers  and  employes 

.\kron . 

BuiTalo . 

Birmingham  . 

Boston . . 

Cleveland . 

Chicago.  .  . 

Chicago  Mailers. . . 

Cincinnati . 

Columhus . 

Dallas  . 

Detroit . 

Pittsburgh . 

Springfield,  Ohio.  . 

Spokane . 

St.  Louis . 

Toledo . 

San  Francisco . 

Oakland . 

I,^s  Angeles . 

Ivong  Beach . 

(rlendale . 

Union  Home . 

Washington . 

Denver . 

Xew  York . 

Xew  York  Nfailers. 

Xewark . 

Baltimore . 

Philadelphia  . 

Stockton  . 

Seattle . 

Syracuse . 

I,«ouisville  . 

Memphis  . 

Milwaukee 

Rochester . 

Nfinneapolis  . 

Indianapolis.  . 

Houston . 

Portland,  Ore . 


Secretary  received  $10,000  an 
nualiy  since  1946 — an  index  of 
133.3. 

The  officers,  he  pleaded,  ought 
to  be  getting  $17,700. 

On  the  subject  of  pensions, 
Mr.  Taylor  declared  it  would  be 
buried  in  the  dead  file  if  de¬ 
feated. 

“In  that  event,”  he  said,  “ne¬ 
gotiating  committees  might  as 
well  forget  their  ambitions  to 
induce  employers  to  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  provide 
some  measure  of  security  for 
long-time  employes  who  are  ‘too 
old  to  work  and  too  young  to 
die.’  We  will  have  advertised  to 
the  world  that  the  members  of 
the  ITU  do  not  believe  the  cost 
of  pensions  is  a  proper  charge 
against  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness." 

■ 

Contracts  Signed 
In  New  England 

Worcester,  Mass. — A  new  scale 
recently  negotiated  between  the 
Typographical  Union  and  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 
ca  Is  for  $86  days  and  $90  nights, 
with  a  37V^-hour  week. 

*  «  « 

Waltham,  Mass. — A  new  con¬ 
tract  for  union  printers  on  the 
News-Tribune  gives  them  a  day 
scale  of  $82,25  and  a  night  scale 
of  $86.14  and  a  37V&-hour  week. 
■ 

$97  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Wage  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  $1.75  to 
$4.20  a  week  are  provided  in  a 
22  month  contract,  retroactive  to 
July  4,  between  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
and  the  San  Diego  Newspaper 
Guild.  Top  minimum  for  re¬ 
porters,  rewrite  men,  desk  men, 
society  writers,  photographers, 
artists  and  display  advertising 
salesmen  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  was  boosted  from  $92.80  to 
$97  a  week. 


Randolph  Hails 
Chicago  Victory 
Over  'Cold  Type' 

Leaders  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  regard  the 
settlement  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  strike  as  a  victory  of  the 
standard  newspaper  processes 
over  substitute  methods  without 
printers. 

The  victory,  according  to  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph, 
was  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  union.  Writing  in  the 
Typographical  Journal  for  Oc¬ 
tober.  Mr.  Randolph  stated: 

“The  war  against  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  was  a  part 
of  the  contest  of  the  whole 
printing  employer  group  against 
the  whole  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Forces  Arrayed 

“The  employers  had  unlimited 
money  and  were  buttressed  by 
the  most  damnable  anti-labor 
law  ever  adopted  .  .  .  The  en¬ 
tire  press  of  the  nation  was  a 
partisan  participant  on  the  em¬ 
ployers’  side  of  the  controversy. 
The  employers  also  had  the  ad¬ 
ditional  help  and  influence  of 
Senator  Taft  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress  .  .  . 

“Against  all  of  that  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  money,  power,  talent  and 
other  resources,  was  pitted  a 
comparatively  small  Interna¬ 
tional  union  of  90,000  members. 
Its  resources  consisted  of  in¬ 
domitable  courage,  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  preserve  itself  as  a 
skilled  craft  union  and  secure 
fair  wages  and  conditions  for 
its  members. 

“From  its  own  members  vot¬ 
ing  to  assess  themselves  5%  of 
their  earnings  for  a  year  18V4 
million  dollars  was  raised  to 
support  our  members  on  strike 
and  for  other  defensive  pur¬ 
poses. 

“Its  only  other  resources  were 
the  technical  knowledge  of  a 
skilled  craftsman  that  as  yet  no 
substitute  for  his  work  has  been 
proven  and  an  abiding  faith  in 
his  union  and  the  final  triumph 
of  right  over  wrong.” 

’Most  Expensive  Strike' 

Mr.  Randolph  said  it  was  the 
longest  and  most  expensive 
strike  ever  conducted  by  any 
local  of  the  ITU.  The  Sept.  18 
contract,  he  added,  contains 
many  provisions  which  safe¬ 
guard  the  union’s  existence. 

Second  Vicepresident  Elmer 
Brown  declared  settlement  of 
the  strike  “provides  testimony 
that  despite  the  expenditure  of 
huge  sums  of  money  for  exp^i- 
ments  with  substitute  printing 
processes,  there  is  no  practical 
or  economical  substitute  for 
skilled  printers.” 

“T  h  e  socalled  printerless 
product,”  he  continued,  “was 
not  only  inferior,  costlier,  slow¬ 
er  and  impractical  for  a  live 
daily  newspaper,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  news  stories  deteriorated. 

“This  writer  has  said  repeat¬ 
edly  that  when  better  methods 
and  processes  are  developed  or 
introduced,  the  ITU  members 
will  render  all  possible  help  in 
making  them  profitable.” 
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Tighter  UN  Release 
Rules  Are  Proposed 


By  Doris  Willens 

Lake  Success — United  Nations 
corresirandents  demanded  “dras¬ 
tic  action”  this  week  after  two 
major  stories  had  been  broken 
before  the  release  time. 

First  incident  was  on  the 
press  conference  of  Andrei  Vi- 
shinsky,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rules  for  the  conference  were 
set  in  consultation  with  corre¬ 
spondents  by  the  UN’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Information.  Re¬ 
porters  were  to  remain  in  the 
conference  until  Mr.  Vishinsky 
finished  so  that  all  could  get  an 
even  break  on  the  story. 

Used  Walkie-Talkie  Sets 

During  the  conference,  Mat¬ 
thew  Gordon,  chief  of  UN  press 
services,  was  informed  that 
Michael  Fry  of  Reuters  and 
other  correspondents  were  in 
the  hall,  listening  on  walkie- 
talkie  head  sets  and  that  Mr. 
Fry  was  sending  his  story.  Mr. 
Gordon  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  he  sent  a  message  to  Mr. 
Fry  not  to  file.  Mr.  Fry  said  a 
leak  had  alreadv  developed. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  quietlv  in¬ 
formed  the  other  press  services 
and  reporters  who  were  nearing 
their  deadlines  and  they  left  the 
conference  to  file  also. 

Mr.  Fry  explained: 

“I,  as  chief  of  bureau,  had  a 
correspondent  locked  in  the 
meeting  with  instructions  to 
take  verbatim  notes.  I  was  not 
concerned,  since  I  was  covering 
the  Security  Council.  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  however,  by  a  BBC 
correspondent  soon  after  the 
conference  began  that  he  spied 
a  number  of  people  with  wamie- 
talkie  sets  entering  a  corridor 
which  flanks  the  conference 
chsunber. 

“I  proceeded  to  the  corridor, 
saw  a  group  of  people,  includ¬ 
ing  some  correspondents,  rushed 
to  get  a  walkie-talkie  myself 
and  joined  the  happy  group.  As 
I  was  unable  to  know  whether 
anyone  was  filing  and  whether 
any  leak  was  occurring,  I  took 
immediate  measures  to  protect 
my  service  by  filing  a  story.” 

A-Story  Break  Explained 

The  second  incident  concerned 
the  breaking  of  an  “embargo” 
on  the  records  of  the  first  10 
closed-door  atomic  talks  among 
the  Big  Five  powers  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Correspondents  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  had  previously  agreed  that 
release  time  would  be  noon  Oct. 
27.  The  advance  time  was  bro¬ 
ken  by  nearly  24  hours  by 
United  States  wire  services. 

Ben  Bassett,  Associated  Press 
foreign  editor,  explained  the  ad¬ 
vance  break  this  way: 

“The  report  was  made  avail¬ 
able  Tuesday  afternoon  with  re¬ 
lease  for  Thursday  at  noon.  Our 
story  was  written  by  Francis  W. 
Carpenter  on  Tuesday  night  and 
moved  on  the  wires  at  11:14 
a.m.  on  Oct.  26. 

“It  was  slugged,  fore  and  aft, 
as  an  advance  for  Thursday, 
Oct.  27,  12  noon,  EDT. 


“A  few  minutes  before  2 
p.m.  on  the  26th  we  discovered 
that  our  radio  news  department 
had  misread  the  release  and  had 
put  it  out  at  12:25  p.m.  Almost 
simultaneously,  we  discovered 
that  the  New  York  Sun  had 
used  part  of  the  story  in  an 
edition  which  leaves  the  com¬ 
posing  room  just  before  noon. 

“Then  we  consulted  with  the 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service,  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  we  have  so 
that  all  can  act  simultaneously. 
We  told  them  that  we  had  to 
release  the  story  because  of  the 
radio  wire  release  and  because 
of  the  New  York  Sun  story.  So 
we  released  it  at  2:02  p.m. 

“I  know  some  of  the  boys  at 
the  UN  believe  we  did  it  de¬ 
liberately,  but  that’s  silly.  Our 
radio  wire  carried  it  over  an 
hour  before  we  did.  When  a 
story  has  already  been  printed, 
the  longer  you  keep  it  from 
other  papers,  the  more  unfair  to 
them.” 

He  said  that  before  the  story 
went  over  the  wire  the  office  in¬ 
formed  the  Lake  Success  bureau 
so  that  they  could  tell  the  other 
agencies  about  the  early  release. 

At  the  time  the  story  went 
over  the  AP  wire,  most  of  the 
UN  correspondents  were  at 
their  regular  weekly  luncheon 
in  Great  Neck.  They  soon  heard 
of  the  break  and  hurried  back 
to  their  offices.  Many  had  not 
yet  written  their  stories. 

Some  had  not  even  read  the 
long,  involved  reports. 

Foreign  Agencies  Perturbed 

Representatives  of  foreign 
news  agencies  were  particularly 
perturbed  because  the  American 
wire  services  were  far  ahead  on 
the  story. 

Jacques  Katel  of  France  Press 
pointed  out  that  the  story  was 
not  only  big  from  a  news  stand¬ 
point,  but  also  in  political  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  that  the  Paris  pa¬ 
pers  went  to  press  carrying 
U.S.  and  British  stories  with  re¬ 
actions  of  those  governments 
when  they  should  have  had  the 
French  point  of  view. 

Complaints  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  atmut  the  two  incidents 
were  numerous,  but  generally 
broke  down  into  five  categories: 

1 )  Many  of  them  were  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  out  of  the 
atomic  stories — their  own  pa¬ 
pers  and  clients  using  American 
wire  service  stories. 

2)  If  they  did  get  a  story  in 
on  time,  they  had  to  write  it 
far  too  fast  considering  the 
story’s  significance,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  story  was  inferior 
and  therefore  unfair  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  read¬ 
ers. 

3)  The  atmosphere  and  ethics 
of  the  UN  press  corps  are  de¬ 
teriorating  rapidly. 

4)  In  Washington,  where 
many  of  the  correspondents 
formerly  worked,  embargoes 
were  never  broken. 

5)  If  such  incidents  continue. 


it  will  not  be  surprising  if  UN  duty  of  the  others  to  act  quickly 
delegates  refuse  to  trust  corre-  and  release  the  story  also  to  pro- 
spondents  with  any  confidential  tect  themselves.  He  insisted 
information.  however,  that  a  premature  re 

One  unique  angle  of  the  lease  by  one  newspaper  djd  not 
atomic  report  story  is  that  the  constitute  ground  for  breaking 
Department  of  Public  Informa-  the  embargo.  He  and  Wijier 
tion  not  only  arranged  for  the  Foote,  director  of  press  and  pub- 
release  date  with  correspond-  lications  bureau  of  the  UN,  both 
ents,  but  also  informed  all  dele-  cited  the  example  of  an  early 
gations  to  guard  against  any  release  last  year  by  the  Ntv 


premature  release  by  corre 
spondents  outside  of  Lake  Sue 
cess. 

Stronger  Rules  Are  Due 


York  Daily  News. 

The  News,  they  said,  inadve^ 
tently  broke  the  advance  date 
on  the  reprort  of  the  UN  Seen 


Following  the  Vishinsky  con-  story^^d *^ca  led^^^W^reart' 
ference  incident  correspondent  jjg  Foote  ^^in  uSa  Si 
insisted  that  the  UN  Corre  ^  Daily  News,  asked  them  to 

After  the  atomic  story,  the  De-  jy,  Gordon-  -nur 

partment  of  Public  Information  ^arv  obiect  is  to  vet 
decided  it  would  have  to  pro-  to 
mulgate  stronger  rules  of  its  po^j^lnts.  We  try  to  get 

mrnS.^'ot  UNCa' ‘to  con- 

i'o-„r„./o^rscrd.fcT 

hP  subiept  to  exDulsion  from  embargoes.  We  have  an 

UNCA  and/or  req^sts  for  re-  fiTf  ^  ‘i! 

moval  of  their  UN  press  cards.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  proposed  DPI  draft  says  ^  ... 

in  narf  *  “Tf  anv  nPWQ  flfffincv  I^©3nwnilC,  OH  ul6  dOOT  of  th6 

newspaper  or  any  Xer  iS-  ^ew  York  Daily  News’  Lake 
mation  organization  should  lift 
an  embargo  by  its  own  decision, 
or  if  any  individual  member  of 

these  news  organizations  should  ^  a ^ 

lift  an  embargo  by  his  or  her 
own  decision,  the  UN  will  issue  c 
a  statement  to  all  information  f 

media  outlining  the  facts  of  the  ^ 

situation  and  specifically  stating  ®P^'  Public  Informa- 

who  is  responsible  and  what  has 

been  done.  This  statement,  in-  r  n  •. 

eluding  any  opinion  on  this  ac-  "Opcr  nWCIltS 

tion,  will  be  made  available  as  Rpnlv  frrkm  CItrrIin 
soon  as  possible  to  all  informa- 

tion  media  who  may  wish  to  „  New  Brunswlck,  N.  J. — The 
use  it  as  a  statement  from  the  Sunday  Times  is  awaiting  a  re- 
UN  ”  P*y  from  Marshal  Josef  Stalin 

•n  i:.  '  i  c  —  ®  question  asked  of  him  in 

Prontable  for  Some  j,  cablegram.  The  Russian  chief 

Mr.  Gordon  said  it  has  been  of  state  requested  the  cablegram 
“profitable”  for  some  agencies  after  a  Sunday  Times  feature 
to  break  embargoes,  and  in  re-  writer  had  telephoned  the 
sponse  to  complaints  say  “what  Kremlin, 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  William  F.  Michelfelder,  vet- 
By  printing  the  facts  of  the  em-  eran  feature  writer,  made  the 
bargo  break,  “it  would  be  less  call  while  working  on  a  story 
profitable,”  he  said.  about  overseas  telephone,  as 

UNCA’s  resolution  will  go  to  signed  by  Hartland  Mershon, 
a  membership  meeting  and  a  acting  editor,  and  Rodney 
subcommittee  will  work  over  Luery,  city  editor, 
the  DPI  suggestions.  The  person-to-person  call  was 

Richard  Witkin  of  United  made  to  Stalin  Oct.  13.  Twenty- 
Press,  a  member  of  UNCA’s  one  minutes  later,  the  New 
executive  board,  said  he  “heart-  York  City  operator  reported: 
ily  endorses”  the  principle  of  “Marshal  Stalin  has  gone  out  of 
embargoes  and  “supports  the  his  office.  Please  call  tomor- 
continuation  of  them  in  cases  row.” 

such  as  this.”  The  following  day  the  same 

“In  addition  to  the  question  operator  called  the  Sunday 
of  convenience  to  reporters,  it  Times,  quoted  the  Moscow  oper 
is  an  injustice  to  ask  a  news-  ator  as  saying,  “Unable  to  come 
man  to  do  a  competent  job  in  to  telephone.  Please  send  cable 
producing  a  readable,  intelli-  stating  questions.  J.  Stalin  via 
gent  news  story  on  something  Tass.” 

like  a  125-page  atomic  report  on  Mr.  Michelfelder  then  sent  the 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  a  following  cablegram:  “Please 
spot  release,  without  time  to  advise  this  American  ne\^ 
study  it.”  .  paper  how  to  help  improve  rp 

Pierre  Huss  of  International  tions  between  the  Soviet  Union 
News  Service  said  INS  contin-  and  the  United  States.” 
ues  the  same  policy  as  it  h^  in  In  New  York,  a  spokes^ 
the  past  —  respecting  releose  for  Tass  said,  “We  are  surprised 
times — but  that  it  can’t  be  the  that  you  were  asked  to  send  * 
victim  of  other  organizations  or  cable.  Under  these  unusual  cir 
circumstances.  cumstances,  your  newsi^f 

Mr.  Gordon  fully  agreed  that  might  receive  a  reply  from  Mar 
once  a  release  is  broken  by  a  shal  Stalin.  Perhaps  two  weeis. 
major  press  service  it  is  the  perhaps  in  two  months.” 
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A  president  makes  news  and  fodder  for  editorial  cartoons 


LOOK  TO  THE  FOUNDATION 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


HE  NEVER  GIVES  UP 

Thomas,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 


TEACHER  RESIGNS! 

r.oriiiir.  Providence  (U.  (.)  Bulletin 


Herald  Tribune  Forum 
Earns  Place  as  News 


With  the  18th  annual  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Forum 
making  news  this  week,  officials 
disclosed  that  the  1948  forum 
produced  151,000  lines  in  about 
5,000  newspapers — excluding  the 
Herald  Tribune  itself. 

Forty-six  papers  in  48  states 
carried  11,000  lines  of  editorial 
comment,  5,000  lines  of  pictures 
and  135,000  lines  of  news. 
Stories  about  the  forum  were 
run  as  far  away  as  Hawaii  and 
London.  In  addition,  the  HT 
promotion  department  clipped 
some  8,000  lines  from  national 
magazines. 

^ong  the  53  speakers  gath¬ 
ered  for  the  1949  sessions  were 
eight  United  States  senators, 
one  member  of  the  President’s 
cabinet,  two  governors,  one 
prime  minister,  five  educators, 
two  senatorial  candidates,  and 
one  ambassador.  'The  forum  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  was 
opened  by  (]}en.  Dwight  O. 
Eisenhower  Oct.  24  and  closed 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
A.  Johnson  Oct.  26. 

“We  aren’t  going  to  make  a 
linage  survey  this  year,”  re¬ 
ported  Mae  Wolff  Stabler,  who 
heads  press  and  public  relations 
for  the  forum.  “We  realize  the 
forum  is  established  and  has 
prestige.  There’s  no  longer  any 
need  for  such  a  prodigious  job.” 

Lost  Count  in  '44 

Over  the  years,  the  linage 
garnered  by  the  forum  has  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same,  Mrs. 
^bler  said,  except  when  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  a  speak¬ 
er  during  the  1944  Presidential 
campaign.  That  year  the  H-T 
pronwtion  department  lost 
count. 

Although  the  “names  make 
news”  formula  applies  to  the 
forum  as  a  whole,  Mrs.  Stabler 
Mserted  it  is  not  necessarily  toe 
oiggest  “name”  who  makes  the 
biggest  headlines.  She  said 
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the  speaker  who  adds  a  new 
angle  instead  of  “repeating  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times 
before”  is  the  one  who  takes  the 
linage  laurels. 

If  the  prodigious  job  of 
tallying  the  linage  is  over, 
the  equally-prodigious  job  of 
servicing  toe  press  on  the 
forum  is  not.  In  the  pressroom 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  43  H-T 
employes  worked  from  9  a.m.  to 
the  early  hours  of  toe  following 
morning  to  make  things  con¬ 
venient  for  toe  press. 

First  problem  is  getting  ad¬ 
vance  copies  of  the  speakers’ 
texts.  As  soon  as  a  speaker  has 
accepted,  Mrs.  Stabler  said,  “We 
write  them,  wire  them  and  gen¬ 
erally  haunt  them”  for  advance 
copies.  Until  three  days  before 
the  forum  opened,  the  H-T  had 
received  exactly  two  texts. 

Rep.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  arrived  at  the  Waldorf  45 
minutes  before  he  was  slated  to 
speak,  holding  the  one  and  only 
copy  of  his  speech.  The  public 
re.ations  people  grabbed  it,  dis¬ 
tributed  the  eight  pages  among 
five  typists,  had  it  stencilled, 
proofread,  multigraphed  and 
distributed  in  25  minutes. 

Most  texts  do  arrive  in  time 
for  advance  distribution  to  all 
the  metropolitan  dailies  and  the 
wire  services.  H-T  messengers 
make  the  rounds  each  morning 
with  texts  for  that  evening. 
Pre-Forum  releases  are  sent  to 
all  papers  within  a  50-mile  ra¬ 
dius  including  about  1.200  week¬ 
lies,  to  radio  stations,  news  mag¬ 
azines  and  some  of  the  larger 
newspapers  in  the  home  towns 
of  major  speakers. 

Theme  for  toe  forum  and  list 
of  speakers  are  drawn  up 
months  and  months  in  advance 
by  Wlhitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Helen 
Hiett  Waller,  forum  director. 
’This  year  the  theme  was  “What 
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Kind  of  Government  Ahead? 
The  Responsibility  of  Every 
Citizen.” 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  national  committees 
sent  representatives  to  cover 
the  forum  and  prepare  digests, 
which  will  be  distributed  in 
part  through  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  In  addition,  toe  “Voice 
of  America”  recorded  portions 
of  the  program  for  broadcast  in 
18  languages. 

Four  radio  networks  and  four 
local  stations  carried  parts  of 
the  forum,  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Educational  Broad¬ 
casters,  through  its  New  York 
City  member,  made  recordings 
of  the  entire  proceedings. 

Each  year  following  the 
forum,  the  Herald  Tribune  runs 
toe  full  text  of  speeches,  plus 
biographies  of  all  the  speakers, 
in  a  Sunday  edition.  A  book 
containing  the  complete  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  printed  and  made 
available  by  the  paper  at  cost — 
$2.25  a  copy — about  six  weeks 
after  the  forum  ends. 

■ 

Fred  Sparks  Enters 
Titoland  via  Greece 

Chicago  —  Fred  Sparks,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  correspondent,  reported  this 
week  he  had  crossed  the  border 
from  Greece  into  Yugoslavia — 
“something  which  could  have 
been  done  a  few  months  ago 
only  with  a  Panzer  division.” 

Mr.  Sparks  said  he  was  es¬ 
corted  to  the  frontier  by  a 
truckload  of  Greek  machine- 
gunners  and  greeted  on  the 
other  side  by  a  political  com¬ 
missar  “who  went  through  my 
baggage  like  a  curry  comb 
through  a  poodle.” 

“I  am  told,”  Mr.  Sparks  wrote, 
“that  I  broke  something  of  a 
record,  being  the  first  private 
citizen  to  slip  over  in  18  months 
.  .  .  It  all  began  at  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  embassy  in  Athens,  where 
you  could  have  knocked  me 
over  with  a  copy  of  Pravda 
when  my  request  to  enter  ’Tito- 
land  via  Greece  was  stamped 
’approved.’  ” 


Cornerstone 
Of  Baltimore 
Plant  Is  Placed 

Baltimore,  Md. — Cornerstone 
of  the  new  Sunpapers  Building 
was  put  in  place  Oct.  26  by 
Paul  Patterson,  president  of  toe 
A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Sun  and  Evening  Sun.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Owens,  editor-in-chief,  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  five 
earlier  Sun  plants. 

Present  were  Gov.  William 
Preston  Lane,  Jr.,  Mayor  Thom¬ 
as  A.  D’Alesandro,  Jr.,  and 
Harry  C.  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co. 

A  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  in¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Black,  was  inclu¬ 
ded  among  toe  items  in  the 
cornerstone. 

The  four-story  building  is 
scheduled  for  occupancy  by 
mid-summer  of  1950.  ’The  press¬ 
room  will  contain  two  new  Hoe 
presses  with  a  capacity  of  150,- 
000  copies  of  a  64-page  paper  an 
hour.  A  six-car  railway  siding 
will  serve  the  building,  which 
will  have  a  storage  capacity  of 
3,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

Plans  for  Vancouver 

Morton  Pereira,  Chicago  ar¬ 
chitect  specializing  in  news¬ 
paper  buildings,  is  preparing 
final  plans  for  the  new  plant 
for  the  Sun  Publishing  Co.  at 
Vancouver.  B.  C.  Excavation 
work  is  hoped  to  commence 
in  a  month.  The  concrete  struc¬ 
ture  will  cost  $200,000. 

The  plant  will  house  a  14-unit 
Scott  press,  capable  of  turning 
out  a  56-page  newspaper  at  an 
average  of  70,000  copies  per 
hour,  which  was  purchased 
from  the  Indianapolis  News  for 
$400,000. 

■ 

On  Microfilm 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  is  microfilming 
its  bound  volumes  for  its  own 
library  and  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Daily*s  ‘Shopper*  Adds 
Coverage,  Ups  Revenue 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  is  available 
to  newspapers  for  some  of  their 
current  headaches — or  at  least  a 
good  measure  of  relief — yet  only 
a  handful  have  made  use  of  it, 
so  far  as  this  corner  can  dis 
cover. 

The  device  is  the  local  “shop¬ 
per,”  produced  under  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  imprint,  and  highly 
adaptable  to  small-  and  medium¬ 
sized  newspaper  towns.  Prop¬ 
erly  done,  it  can  accomplish 
these  things:  meet,  beat,  or  fore¬ 
stall  the  competition  of  indepen¬ 
dent  shopping  papers;  bring  add¬ 
ed  revenue  at  small  investment 
risk;  reach  non-subscribing  but 
anxiously-sought  customers  for 
the  merchants. 

A  clear  picture  of  how  the 
thing  opierates  can  be  seen  in  the 
experience  of  the  Corning  vN. 
Y.)  Leader,  which  went  to  work 
on  the  idea  in  mid-May  this 
year,  issued  its  first  “shopper” 
June  2,  and  since  then  has  en¬ 
joyed  outstanding  success 
among  both  retailers  and  read¬ 
ers. 

9,000  Circulation 

The  paper,  celled  the  "Com¬ 
ing  Post  Shopper”  (the  “Post” 
sta^s  for  the  contiguous  town 
of  Painted  Post),  is  distributed 
each  Thursday  to  9,000  non-sub¬ 
scribing  homes  in  the  fringe 
areas  of  the  community,  estimat¬ 
ed  by  the  merchants  themselves 
to  represent  a  $30,000,000  mar¬ 
ket. 

Paid  circulation  of  the  Leader 
is  about  12,000,  reaching  an  es¬ 
timated  $40,000,000  income 
group,  so  that  the  shopper  in¬ 
creases  coverage  by  some  75%. 

By  a  careful  count  of  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  territory  as  against 
the  number  of  subscribers,  the 
Leader  has  assured  that  virtual¬ 
ly  every  family  is  now  being 
reached. 

The  shopper,  on  order  of  the 
advertiser,  carries  any  ad  of  10 
inches  or  greater  which*  has  ap¬ 
peared  or  is  to  appear  in  a  reg¬ 
ular  edition  of  the  Leader  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week.  Cost  of  the 
space,  somewhat  less  than  half 
that  of  the  regular  papier,  is  40 
cents  an  inch  on  a  13-week  con¬ 
tract,  less  five  cents  for  cash. 

The  merchant  gets  a  separate 
bill  for  shopper  insertions  but 
it  is  includ^  in  the  same  en- 
velopie  with  the  regular  bill.  No 
advertising  that  is  not  on  the 
Leader  schedule  is  eligible  for 
the  shoppier. 

Because  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  news,  the  shopper  readers 
have  been  found  highly  recep 
tive  to  their  free  paper.  But.  os 
additional  incentive  to  reader- 
ship,  the  Leader  uses  news  copy 
lifts  from  regular  editions,  on 
page  1.  Made  up  by  the  news 
department,  the  pxage  of  edito- 
rii  matter  plays  upi — naturally 
—rural  items  and  features. 

Labor  costs  are  at  a  minimum. 


Although  some  overtime  is  in¬ 
volved  in  makeup,  there  is  no 
for  compKisition.  since  a)' 
matter  going  into  the  shopper  is 
pickup  from  regular  issues. 

One  piolicy  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  such  a  shopper. 
Leader  Advertising  Director 
John  Osborne  cautions,  is  the 
promotion  of  contracts,  with 
discounts  for  frequency. 

38  Contracts  in  Lockport 

The  advantages  of  this  piolicy 
were  related  to  E  &  P  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Kemble,  ad  director  of 
the  Lockport  (N.  Y. )  Union-Sun 
&  Journal,  which  has  published 
a  shopper  successfully  for  eight 
years.  The  Lockpiort  shopiper, 
Mr.  Kemble  said,  now  has  38 
contract  accounts  and  30  of 
them  are  on  a  52-week  basis. 

If  the  Corning  situation  is 
typical,  adventurous  newspiapiers 
planning  publication  of  shop- 
piers  may  expiect  an  open-armed 
reception  by  eager  merchants. 

When  the  Leader  made  the 
move,  it  got  the  suppiort  of  the 
heads  of  the  local  retail  mer¬ 
chants’  bureau  and  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce.  In  a  printed 
leaflet  distributed  to  retailers, 
both  urged  use  of  the  shopper  as 
something  “you  can’t  afford  to 
miss.”  They  piointed  out,  among 
other  things,  that  the  cost  to 
the  advertiser  would  be  less  than 
half  that  of  any  other  method 
they  might  use  to  reach  the  rest 
of  the  trading  area. 

Here  and  There 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
piarking  spiaee  in  shopping  areas 
has  been  as  huge  a  problem  as 
anywhere  else,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  the  issue  to  the 
people  by  demanding  a  referen¬ 
dum  at  election  time.  With  most 
Clouncil  members  oppiosed  to  the 
idea,  the  C  of  C  dramatized  its 
campaign  in  unusual  fashion  by 
running  a  “pxistcard  referen¬ 
dum”  biacked  by  newspapier  ads. 
The  ads,  three-column  to  full- 
page  size,  notified  the  public 
that  double  piostcards  were  be¬ 
ing  mailed  to  all  and  urged  piar- 
ticipation  In  the  vote. 

Everybody  in  the  world  can 
be  a  good  neighbor,  the  heads  of 
two  rival  and  popular  restau¬ 
rants  in  Chicago  have  decided. 
So  they  have  proceeded  to  prove 
it  by  running  newspapier  ads 
in  praise  of  each  other.  The 
res.taurateurs  are  George  Drake, 
owner  of  the  Ranch,  and  Marion 
Isbell,  operator  of  Isbell’s, 
around  the  comer  on  Chicago’s 
near  North  Side.  Each  of  the 
one-column  by  four-inch  ads 
carries  a  thumbnail  cut — of  the 
compietitor  —  with  neighborly 
copy  about  the  virtues  of  har¬ 
monious  relations  in  business. 

Bache  &  Co.,  investment  firm, 
has  taken  the  suggestion-box 
practice  a  step  further  by  an¬ 
nouncing  a  contest  for  employes 


in  which  the  author  of  the  best 
idea  or  plan  for  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  will  get  a  prize 
of  $100.  The  contest  will  be  re¬ 
newed  every  few  months. 

Something  new  in  beer  adver 
tising:  Atlantic  brewery  of 
Florida,  in  a  series  of  newspiapier 
ads,  plugs  “the  dish  of  the 
week,”  cooked  with  beer.  Each 
ad  contains  a  recipie — e.g.,  baked 
beans — and  offer  a  free  set  of 
six  others.  A.  P.  Phiilipxs  Co., 
Orlando,  is  the  agency. 

Pelican  Motors.  New  Orleans, 
La.,  which  will  "trade  on  any¬ 
thing,”  tipis  its  hat  to  the  news¬ 
papier  in  an  ad  reading,  “Those 
bum  machines  we  advertised 
that  almost  had  us  piaralyzed, 
have  all  been  sold — and  to  this 
tune,  we  saw  it  in  the  Pica¬ 
yune.” 

Harrisburg  (Va.)  News-Rec 
ord,  as  a  service  to  advertisers, 
has  furnished  each  with  a  scrap¬ 
book  for  ad  pasteupis,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  blank  piages, 
gives  complete  information  on 
type  styles  available  at  the 
newspapier,  layout  techniques, 
rates,  etc. 

Com  in  Color 

Large-size  coloroto  ads  in 
major  consumer  markets  from 
coast  to  coast  will  be  the  heavy 
gun  in  a  new  campaign  for 
Butter  Kernel  Corn,  made  by 
Miinnesota  Consolidated  Canner¬ 
ies,  Inc.,  Minneapiolis. 

Dominant  space  in  the  1,000- 
line  ads  will  be  given  to  the 
corn,  with  other  products  of  the 
line  mentioned  in  each.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  ads.  the  company 
is  providing  co-op  advertising, 
point  of  sale  material,  and  other 
dealer  aids. 

Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

Liquor  Campaigns 

Park  &  Tilford  is  about  to 
launch  a  sales  and  advertising 
drive  to  re-introduce  Kentucky 
Bred  bourbon.  Advertising  will 
start  in  mid-November  with 
1,000-line  newspiaper  copy  in 
major  markets.  Storm  &  Klein. 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Another  distiller,  Brown-For- 
man,  is  expanding  its  advertis¬ 
ing  in  overseas  publications, 
with  particular  emphasis  on 
Latin  American  markets.  For¬ 
eign  Advertising  Service  is 
handling  the  program. 

More  Campaigns 

A  NEW  CAMPAIGN  on  Fleming- 
Hall  Tobacco  Co.’s  Sano  ciga¬ 
rettes  will  start  November  1, 
with  copy  featuring  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  “less  than  1%  nicotine” 
theme.  Daily  newspapers  in 
about  a  score  of  cities  will  be 
the  major  medium.  Deutsch  & 
Shea,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

English  Sweet  Biscuits  will 
be  promoted  in  the  New  York 
area  during  the  holiday  season 
by  the  Joint  Biscuit  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Great  Britain.  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  International  is 
agency  for  the  ’six  participating 
firms. 

Appointments 

Peters,  New  York,  mail  order 
merchandisers,  to  Monroe 
Greenthal  Advertising;  Sunday 
supplements  and  national  maga¬ 
zines. 


EDITOR  &  PUB 


200  Ad  Women 
At  Cleveland 
For  Shop  Talk 

Cleveland — ^Nearly  200  adver¬ 
tising  women  from  24  cities 
gathered  here  Oct.  1-2  for 
’"shop  talk”  at  the  Inter-City 
Conference  of  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America. 

Delivering  the  keynote  ad 
dress,  (jreorge  S.  McMillan,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bristol-N^ers 
Co.,  drove  home  the  point  that 
“the  consumer  is  in  the  saddle 
again — with  spurs  on!” 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  he 
said,  business  needs  advertising 
like  it  never  did  before. 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out, 
sharp  differences  in  local  mar¬ 
kets  add  to  the  complexity.  ’Hie 
slogan  “all  business  is  local’’ 
becomes  more  and  more  impor 
tant,  he  said. 

Criticism  of  advertising  was 
voiced  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Dama- 
on  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
director  of  the  Committee  on 
Consumer  Relations  in  Adver¬ 
tising,  and  Marjorie  Child  Ru¬ 
sted,  consultant  in  advertising, 
public  services  and  home  serv 
ice  for  General  Mills,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  and  the  original 
“Betty  Crocker.” 

Both  developed  the  idea  that 
advertising,  by  way  of  "glamor¬ 
izing”  and  “creating  false  val¬ 
ues”,  can  be  blamed  for  making 
modern  woman  dissatisfied  with 
her  lot  as  homemaker;  for 
fostering  within  her  the  urge 
to  escape  from  routine,  and  in 
effect,  bringing  about  a  feeling 
of  general  insecurity  in  the  fa¬ 
mily. 

Suggested  Mrs.  Husted.  “Busi¬ 
ness  can  accomplish  much  good 
by  turning  the  barrage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  making  her  feel  a 
homemaking  heart  will  carry 
her  further  than  cosmetics,  etc. 
The  trend  of  most  advertising 
today  shows  that  we.  as  adver¬ 
tisers,  are  thinking  of  some  of 
the  fimdamental  needs  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives,  and  rightly  so.” 

Taking  the  defense,  George 
Laffin  Miller,  vicepresident  of 
Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick, 
Inc.,  contended  that  advertising 
is  to  be  praised  for  showing 
that  “not  only  the  taste  of  a 
cake,  but  its  looks  and  those  of 
the  woman  who  serves  it  are 
ways  to  a  man’s  heart.  There’s 
a  spiritual  lift  in  sensible 
glamorizing.” 

■ 

Suydam  to  Handle 
PR  for  Shah's  Visit 

Washington — Henry  Suydam, 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J. )  Evening  Newt, 
has  been  appointed  by  the 
Iranian  Government  to  serve  as 
public  relations  adviser  for  the 
Shah  of  Iran  when  he  visits  the 
United  States  Nov.  16. 

Mr.  Suydam  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  by  his  news¬ 
paper  to  take  on  the  special 
assignment  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Department.  Mr.  Suy¬ 
dam  returned  recently  from  a 
two  -  week  visit  to 
where  he  discussed  the  forth¬ 
coming  trip  with  the  30-ye*f 
old  monarch. 
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New  England  Hails 
National  Advertisers 


Boston— National  Advertising 
was  placed  on  a  pedestal  here 
this  week  by  New  England 
newspaper  publishers. 

Many  New  England  represen¬ 
tatives  of  major  advertisers 
were  guests  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  individual  tables 
while  two  of  the  region’s  most 
famous  products  —  Salada  Tea 
and  Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vege¬ 
table  Compound — were  “adver¬ 
tised"  at  the  head  table  in  the 
persons  of  Edgar  B.  Pinto  and 
Arthur  W.  Pinkham. 

With  a  bow  to  Mr.  Pinto,  vice- 
president  of  the  Salada  Tea  Co. 
which  is  noted  for  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  to  Mr.  Pinkham, 
who  heads  the  well-known 
medicine  company  which  has 
spent  millions  in  newspaper 
copy,  newspaper  spokesmen  at 
the  12th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  said  the  buy¬ 
ers’  market  is  welcome. 

William  F.  Lucey,  business 
manager  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  new 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  and 
president  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspapers  Association, 
declared  newspapers  always 
greet  a  buyer’s  market  because 
that’s  when  advertising  linage 
climbs. 


New  Importance 
National  advertising  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  importance  in  the 
last  few  months,  with  the  real¬ 
ization  that  retail  linage  alone 
cannot  produce  the  revenue 
necessary  for  higher  operating 
costs,  said  E.  Bartlett  Barnes, 
business  manager  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press  and  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Harold  V.  Manzer,  business 
manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  paid  tribute  to  the  work 
the  Bureau  has  done  in  persuad¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  wares  in  the  New 
England  market.  He  praised  the 
efforts  of  Anthony  G.  Glavin, 
director  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Pinkham  related  how 
Lydia’s  compound  had  won  re- 


Frank  C.  Phillips,  left,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Association, 
and  William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  president 
of  the  association. 


nown  in  many  ditties,  as  well  as 
in  newspaper  advertising,  and 
he  told  how  he  had  seen  and 
heard  so  many  verses  referring 
to  the  product  that  he  decided 
to  compose  a  few  himself.  He 
recited  three  of  his  own  au¬ 
thorship  and  one  went  like  this: 
There’s  a  baby  in  every  bottle. 

The  old  quotation  ran; 

But  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion 

Still  insists  you  need  a  man. 

Nearly  200  admen  attended 
the  dinner  on  Oct.  24  at  the 
Parker  House.  A  few  days 
later,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  came  to  town  with  its 
“New  Frontiers’’  story  before  a 
large  meeting  of  advertisers  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Copley  Plaza  by 
the  Herald-Traveler,  Globe, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Post 
and  Record- American.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  was  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau. 

Members  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspapers  Association, 
gathered  for  one  of  their  infor¬ 
mal  quarterly  business  sessions, 
doffed  their  hats  to  a  “Fight¬ 
ing  Lady’’ — Mrs.  Minnie  Ryan 
Dwight,  publisher  of  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram.  She  was  the 
honored  guest  at  a  luncheon. 

Mrs.  Dwight  spoke  in  defense 
of  personal  journalism — family 
journalism,  in  her  case — as  the 
basis  for  success  in  a  small  city 
today.  Her  family,  she  pointed 
out,  has  been  running  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Holyoke  for  70  years. 

“There  is  no  more  one-group 
community,”  said  Mrs.  Dwight. 
"Every  community  is  a  little 
world  all  in  itself.  Holyoke,  a 
city  of  60,000,  is  a  little  League 
of  Nations.” 

The  Dwight  type  of  journal¬ 
ism — her  husband  believed  that 
names  make  news — has  sur¬ 
vived,  Mrs.  Dwight  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  Dwights  know  the 
town;  they  live  in  it  and  they 
are  for  it. 

’You  Must  Work' 

“To  be  successful  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher,”  Mrs.  Dwight  prescribed, 
“you  must  work,  for  when  oth¬ 
ers  see  you  work  they  have 
more  faith  in  you.” 

She  called  the  late  New  York 
PM  a  “kept  newspaper”  with 
too  many  brains,  failing  to  earn 
its  own  way  while  living  off 
tax  money. 

“PM  didn’t  reach  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people,”  she 
asserted. 

Mrs.  Dwight  recalled  the  day 
she  was  in  her  late  husband’s 
office  when  a  Democratic  lead¬ 
er,  objecting  to  his  support  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  shouted, 
“I’ll  drive  you  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business!” 

But  the  Transcript-Telegram, 
she  noted,  has  gone  on — a  Re¬ 
publican  paper  in  a  city  that  de¬ 
livers  a  heavy  majority  to 
Democratic  candidates. 

Mrs.  Dwight  announced  that 
son,  William  Dwight,  had  just 
bought  the  Saturday  Democrat, 
a  weekly  founded  in  1900  by 
the  late  Mayor  John  D.  Ryan. 
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New  England  executives:  Left  to 
right — H.  1.  lenks,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder;  Franz  A.  Hunt, 
Newport  (Vt.)  Express,  and  Gor¬ 
don  Smith,  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 

Caledonian-Record. 

Congress  Told  About 
Holyoke  Centennial 

Holyoke,  Mass.  -The  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript  -  Telegram  received 
recognition  in  Congress  as  Rep. 
Foster  Furcolo  of  the  Second 
District  claimed  he  thought  it 
important  to  call  the  attenion  of 
the  body  to  “any  unusual  event 
in  the  life  of  an  important  pub¬ 
lication.” 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Furcolo 
said:  ‘"The  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  I  have  not  always 
seen  eye  to  eye  on  every  issue 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  we  al¬ 
ways  will.  But  that  is  not  of 
paramount  importance.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram  has  made  its  contribution 
to  our  way  of  life  and  has  al¬ 
ways  battled  for  what  it  be¬ 
lieved  was  good  for  the  people 
of  this  country.” 

■ 

D.  C.  Group  Urges 
Ousting  Party-liners 

Washington — The  District  of 
Columbia  Industrial  Union 
Council,  whose  president  and 
first  vicepresident  are  delegates 
from  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  CIO  officers  who 
follow  the  communist  party  line 
and  urging  the  coming  CIO  con¬ 
vention  to  expel  “those  officers 
who  are  unwilling  to  enforce 
the  policy”  of  the  organization. 

Dillard  Stokes  is  president  of 
the  council. 


From  Connecticut:  L  L.  Desaul- 
nieres,  Ansonia  Sentineb  Elmer 
HubbelL  Middletown  Press,  and 
James  Darcy,  Waterbury  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American. 


E.  W.  Davis,  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate,  standing,  greets  David 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  and  Orvin  Andrews,  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day. 

Newsmen  in  Hawaii 
For  Exercise  Miki 

Honolulu — Some  38  main¬ 
land  news  writers,  news  and 
motion  picture  photographers 
and  radio  reporters  converged 
on  Hawaii  this  week  to  cover 
Exercise  Miki,  joint  army-navy 
amphibious  maneuvers  in  the 
Pacific. 

They  found  three  press  camps 
set  up  in  the  senior  officers’ 
quarters,  Makalapa,  in  the  Mo- 
ana  hotel  and  at  the  Waianae 
“beachhead”  where  U.  S.  troops 
“invaded"  Oahu. 

At  the  Waianae  camp,  the 
army  public  relations  staff  _  set 
up  an  observation  post  complete 
with  a  half  dozen  telephones 
and  a  teletype  for  filing  stories. 

About  30  jeeps  and  automo¬ 
biles  in  a  motor  pool  manned 
by  army  chauffeurs  carried  the 
reporters  from  point  to  point 
on  the  10  square  mile  mock  in¬ 
vasion  battlefield. 

Four  members  of  the  army's 
troop  training  unit  provided  a 
running  account  of  the  "battle" 
over  a  p.a.  system. 

■ 

Tong  Book  on  Press 

Rockport  Press,  Inc.  of  New 
York  plans  early  publication  of 
a  book-length  manuscript  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Hollington  Tong, 
China’s  wartime  Vice-Minister 
of  Information  who  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism.  It 
will  be  titled  “dateline: 
CHINA.” 
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Cost  Problem  Aired 
In  Inventory  Clinic 


Advertisers  find  the  news¬ 
papers'  grocery  inventory  re¬ 
search  valuable  and  would  like 
to  see  it  expanded  to  more  cities. 
But,  the  newspapers,  if  they  are 
to  expand  the  project,  will  have 
to  get  more  evidence  that  the 
reports  are  used  extensively  and 
that  this  costly  research  brings 
them  more  business. 

Those,  in  essence,  were  the 
chief  points  developed  in  the 
third  annual  Grocery  Inventory 
Research  Clinic,  which  took 
place  this  week  in  New  York  un 
der  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Well  attend^  by  advertisers, 
agency  executives  and  news- 
jpaper  men,  the  clinic  covered 
in  detail  how  the  store  audits 
are  used  and  how  they  can  be 
made  more  useful  by  further 
standardization. 

Audit  Papers  Favored 

It  was  evident,  however,  both 
in  the  formal  talks  and  in  floor 
discussion,  that  the  return  to 
participating  newspapers  was 
the  matter  of  greatest  interest. 

The  advertisers  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  inventory 
papers  usually  are  favored, 
other  things  being  equal;  that 
their  cities  are  “naturals”  for 
test  purposes;  that  the  inven¬ 
tories  generate  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  papers  con¬ 
ducting  them  and  toward  the 
newspaper  industry  as  a  whole. 

Newspaper  spokesmen,  how 
ever,  made  the  iwint  that  adver¬ 
tisers  often  fail  to  make  it 
known  that  advertising  has  been 
placed  largely,  or  even  partially, 
because  of  a  grocery  inventory 
service. 

In  answer  to  the  question 
whether  there  was  a  possibility 
of  extending  the  inventory  to 
more  cities,  Herbert  Moloney  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  de¬ 
clared: 

“It  should  be  emphasized  that 
if  accounts  are  being  placed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inventory,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  newspapers 
know  about  it.”  There  have 
been  cases  to  his  knowledge,  Mr. 
Moloney  added,  where  there  was 
talk  of  discontinuing  the  re¬ 
search  because  of  lack  of  such 
evidence.  It  is  “vitally  impor¬ 
tant”,  he  emphasized,  that  pub¬ 
lishers  be  told  through  the  Bu¬ 
reau  or  the  newspaper’s  repre¬ 
sentative  or  directly  whenever 
they  get  such  linage. 

Cost  Must  Be  'Justified' 

Wayne  Mooney,  Bueau  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  former 
director  of  store  audit  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Bureau,  said  that 
newspaper  research  men  are 
constantly  being  called  on  to 
justify  the  expenditure.  Their 
position  would  be  strengthened, 
he  added,  not  only  by  evidence 
of  inventory-connected  linage 
but  also  by  evidence  of  adver¬ 
tisers’  use  of  the  material. 

Advertising  executives  of  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  spoke 
similarly. 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  the 
clinic.  Bureau  Director  Harold 


S.  Barnes  pointed  out  that  in 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  on  the 
list,  the  inventory  costs  $11,000 
a  year.  Translate  to  a  leading 
women’s  magazine,  he  said,  the 
cost  in  simi.ar  proportion  to  cir¬ 
culation  would  be  $300,000,  in 
proportion  to  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  $450,000. 

He  was  not  concerned  .so 
much  about  the  cost  however, 
Mr.  Barnes  said,  as  about  the 
fact  that  manufacturers  and 
agencies  were  not  making  full 
use  of  the  inventory  material. 

“In  the  aggregate,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “grocery  manufacturers 
and  their  agencies  are  spending 
several  times  the  total  cost  of 
these  11  inventories  in  setting 
up  store  pane.s  and  other  meas¬ 
uring  devices  for  tests  when 
they  could  get  this  information 
for  free.” 

The  value  of  such  measure¬ 
ments  to  the  advertiser  were 
pointed  out  by  Marion  Harper, 
Jr.,  president  of  McCann-Erick- 
son  agency,  who  noted  that  the 
national  sales  manager  of  a 
firm  “achieves  success  only  to 
the  degree  to  which  he  local¬ 
izes  himself.”  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  added,  is  applicable  to 
“national”  advertising. 

Business  Is  Local 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  strategy  used  on  55  gro¬ 
cery  products  serviced  by  his 
agency,  Mr.  Harper  disclos^,  he 
developed  13  factors  which 
“force”  local  application  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

“  Newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Har¬ 
per,  ‘“are  often  apprehensive 
about  the  worth  in  time  and 
money  of  such  research  that  does 
not  directly  promote  the  spon¬ 
soring  medium.  It  is  my  own 
beiief  that  selling  through  serv¬ 
ice  is  basically  the  most  worth¬ 
while  kind  of  promotion.” 

Similar  thoughts  were  voiced 
by  Peter  B.  Warner  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  research  de¬ 
partment,  who  added  that  his 
company  always  places  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  an  inventorj'  paper 
when  factors  of  cost  and  cover¬ 
age  are  approximately  equal. 
And  testing  activities,  said  Mr. 
Warner,  “whenever  feasible,  are 
conducted  in  panel  cities.” 

Jack  Bradfute  of  W.  Earl 
Bothwell  agency,  in  a  slide  pre¬ 
sentation.  showed  various  ways 
in  which  inventory  reports  can 
be  transferred  to  charts  cover¬ 
ing  sales,  share  of  market,  dis¬ 
tribution,  sales  per  store,  stock 
on  hand,  seasonal  variations, 
sales  vs.  advertising. 

Market  Strategy 

Another  speaker,  Geoffrey 
Baker  of  Nestle  Co.,  declared 
that  the  inventories  had  been  of 
considerable  value  to  his  firm 
in  postwar  expansion  of  its  Nes¬ 
cafe  distribution. 

“In  selecting  individual  metro¬ 
politan  areas  for  special  promo¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  “we  i»y 
first  attention  to  the  condition 
of  factory  shipments,  but  fre¬ 
quently  ttere  will  be  little  to 
choose  among  a  number  of  cities 
all  warranting  extra  effort.  In 


Interiaith  Campaign 

This  is  one  of  the  newspaper  ads 
in  Advertising  Council's  new 
campaign  on  religion  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  Campaign,  sponsored 
by  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ,  the  Synagogue  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  18  other  religious  bodies, 
is  headed  by  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
president.  General  Electric,  and 
chairman.  Laymen's  Committee. 
Newspaper  proof  sheet,  with  ads 
from  20  lines  to  full  page,  went 
out  this  week.  This  is  first  Coun¬ 
cil  campaign  devoted  exclusively 
to  religion. 


cases  like  these,  where  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  get  some 
measurement  of  results,  the 
scales  are  weighted  in  favor  of 
a  grocery  inventory  city.” 

Some  of  the  grocery  inven¬ 
tory’s  history  was  related  by 
John  J.  KeUy,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  which  origin¬ 
ated  the  research  10  years  ago. 
After  tracing  the  refinements 
that  newspaper  has  made  in 
them,  he  reported  the  surveys 
now  cover  500  brands  in  60 
product  classifications. 

The  World-Telegram’s  inven¬ 
tory,  said  Mr.  Kelly,  is  a  virtual 
“cost-accounting”  system,  since 
it  relates  advertising  pressure  to 
sales  figures. 

At  the  full-day  open  meeting, 
which  took  place  'Thursday, 
were  32  advertisers,  57  agency 
men  and  41  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives  and  represent¬ 
atives;  also  representatives  of 
advertiser  and  agency  associa¬ 
tions.  research  organizations  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Scheduled  for  the  next  day 
was  Q  closed  session  of  inven¬ 
tory  newspa|>ers  and  the  Bureau 
of  advertising,  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  agenda  as  product 
classification  list,  inventory  costs 
and  returns,  exploitation  of  in¬ 
ventory  data. 

■ 

Metro  Issues  New 
'Super'  Food  Kit 

A  new  all  inclusive  kit  of 
matted  illustrations  designed  to 
simplify  the  grocer’s  prepara¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
announced  by  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Metro  Newspaper 
Service  and  other  mat  services. 


Ad  Hall  of  Fame 
Dedication  Is 
Set  for  Nov.  14 

The  first  10  men  selected  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  honored  at  formal 
dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
on  Nov.  14. 

Names  of  the  10  “immortals’’ 
have  been  inscribed  on  a  large 
bronze  plaque  which  is  perma¬ 
nently  installed  at  the  club’s 
headquarters. 

The  idea  of  a  Hall  of  Fame 
started  at  the  1948  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America.  Andrew  J.  Haire  ' 
president  of  the  New  York 
Club  suggested  it. 

Judges  finally  selected  as  the 
first  10:  John  Wanamaker 

Philadelphia  merchant:  John 
Irving  Romer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Printers’  Ink;  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  founder  of  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.;  William  H. 
Johns,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies;  Alfred  W. 
Erickson,  agency  pioneer  who 
helped  found  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations:  Lewis  B.  Jones, 
advertising  manager  of  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.;  E.  T.  Meridith, 
publisher;  Rollins  C.  Ayres,  i 
West  Coast  advertising  leader;  I 
Theodore  F.  MacManus,  copy 
writer,  and  Walter  A.  Strong. 
Chicago  newspaper  publisher. 

Invitations  limited  to  200  per¬ 
sons  have  been  sent  out  jointly 
by  George  S.  McMillan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Adver-  j 
tising  Federation  of  America,  ' 
and  Mr.  Haire.  Presiding  of¬ 
ficer  will  be  Elon  G.  Borton.  j 
president  of  AFA.  Col.  Gilbert  j 
T.  Hodges  will  be  master  of  | 
ceremonies  and  Walter  D.  Ful-  i 
ler,  president  of  Curtis  Publidi-  ! 
ing  Co.,  will  speak  on  “Fifty  j 
Years  In  Advertising.”  ! 

Former  President  Herbert  ; 
Hoover  will  be  honored  the  | 
same  evening  when  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Advertising  Club  of  ' 
New  York  Plaque  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.  The  award  calls  atten-  | 
tion  to  his  record  as  a  public 
servant  “whose  stature  as  a 
leader  and  humanitarian  looms 
greater  as  time  goes  on.” 

■ 

Miami  Club  Women 
Advised  on  Publicity  | 

Mi.mvii,  Fla. — ‘"The  only  way  \ 
to  get  more  publicity  is  to  make 
more  news,^’  Phyllis  Battelle. 
woman’s  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  told  500  club 
presidents  and  publicity  chair¬ 
men  at  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald’s  fourth  annual  press  con¬ 
ference. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schuck  Smith. 
Herald  woman’s  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  survey  findings  that 
less  than  1%  of  Herald  readers 
are  interested  in  routine  meet¬ 
ing  notices.  She  said  routine 
notices  would  be  carried  only 
in  the  club  calendar,  leaving 
more  space  for  newsworthy  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Herald  Chief  Photographer 
Tony  Garnet  told  the  group  that 
he  favored  more  and  more  can¬ 
did  photographs  of  clubwomen 
actually  at  work. 
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First  In  America 


No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
The  Observer  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas. 


Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of- 


Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 


20%  of  Staff 
Enrolled  In 
25-Year  Club 


Worcester,  Mass. — Alexander 
N.  LaPointe,  a  50-year  employe 

of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  I 

Evening  Gazette,  was  elected  Z 

president  of  the  G.F.B.  43  Club  | 

et  annual  dinner-meeting  \  f 

Oct.  9.  The  club  is  composed  ’ 

of  newspaper  employes  with  25 

or  more  years  of  service.  j 

Club  membership  now  stands 
at  120,  approximately  20%  of 
the  newspapers’  employes. 

Nineteen  new  members  were  in- 

itiated  at  the  meeting.  ^  *xw' , 

Publisher  George  F.  Booth, 

who  was  host  for  the  dinner,  ^he  Oregon  Joumal'e  "LitUe  Mo 
was  given  a  radio  The  club  Club  party.  Left  to  right: 

founded  the  organization  in 

1941.  1,250  Years  of  Service 

The  club  now  has  one  father-  Portland,  Ore.  —  Sixty-three 
and  daughter  combination.  Journal  employes  with  a  total 
Frank  F.  McMurray,  retired,  of  1,250  years’  service  with  the 
and  Mi£s  Dorothy  McMurray  newspaper,  were  honored  at  a 
and  one  father-and-son  pair,  Ed-  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jack- 
ward  F.  Dean,  Sr.  and  Jr.  Two  son,  widow  of  the  founder  of 
members,  Mr.  LaPointe  and  the  Journal,  and  P.  L.  Jackson, 

Charles  A.  Higgins,  received  publisher  and  editor. 

50-year  diamond  pins  of  mem-  i _ _  j  *u 

bership,  as  well  as  checks  from 

Mr  B^th  anniversary  of  employment 

’  received  a  gold  pin.  Those  whose 

ino  r'li.u  service  has  been  longer,  received 

lUZ  in  Scranton  dub  pjjjg  studded  with  a  diamond  for 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  The  annual  each  additional  five  years, 
dinner  of  the  Scranton  Times  Recipients  of  pins  studded 
25-year  club  took  place  Oct.  10,  with  six  diamonds,  denoting  40 
the  affair  marking  the  54th  an  years’  service,  were  Donald  J. 
niversary  of  the  acquisition  of  Sterling,  managing  editor,  and 
the  Times  by  the  late  E.  J.  Marshall  N.  Dana,  editor  of  the 
Lynett.  Seventeen  Times  em-  editorial  page, 
ployes  were  admitted  to  mem  The  publisher  announced  that 
bership,  giving  the  organization  the  party  in  1952  would  be  the 
a  total  enrollment  of  102.  biggest  yet.  with  all  employes 
Eighty-five  were  present  at  the  invited  to  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
dinner.  Thomas  L.  Moran,  re-  niversary  of  the  paper. 
cenUy  advanced  to  the  post  of  oc  oc  v  n 

business  office  manager,  was  25  25-Year  Buttons 

elected  president.  Charleston,  S.  C. — Employes 

James  S.  Walton,  composing  having  25  years  of  continuous 
room  foreman  who  recently  service  with  The  News  and 
completed  his  50th  year  on  the  Courier  and  The  Charleston 
Times  payroll,  was  given  a  Evening  Post  were  awarded 
watch  by  E.  J.  Lynett,  co-  lapel  buttons  at  a  testimonial 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  dinner. 

Times  and  son  of  the  original  By  coincidence,  25  persons  The  PRESS-TEILEGRAM  (Long 
owner.  were  eligible  for  the  first  25-  Beach,  Calif.),  in  its  Service-Ad,* 

^ _  reproduced  here  from  the  Newspaper 

Section  uf  STANDARD  RATE,  pilches 
I  right  into  one  of  the  toughest  prob¬ 
lems  a  buyer  of  newspaper  space  has 
,  to  solve:  "H'hich  papers  deliver  the 
markets  we  want?” 

*  This  Service-Ad*  gives  an  analysis 

II  any  newspaper  buyer  interested  in 

the  Los  -Angeles  County  market  will 
welcome — especially  if  he’s  working 
under  circumstances  that  rule  out 
I  detailed  investigation. 

Watch  for  such  Service-Ads*  when, 

*  alone  or  in  conference,  you’re  work- 
j  ing  on  newspaper  lists.  You'll  find 
many  a  useful  fact  in  them. 


California  paper 
helps  media 
buyers  buy 


FACTS? 


See  this  Service-Ad*  full-size 
near  the  PRESS  TELEGRAM 
listing  in  SRDS  Newspaper 
Section. 


*  Service-Ads  are  ads  that  supple¬ 
ment  listings  in  srds  with  useful 
information  that  helps  buyers  buy. 


STANDARD  RATEjA  DATA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

n*  WeiMrf  >«ilni»y  SiHiin  A>  At,  At  Ky^llii  rMc<Ati 
33$  NORTH  MICNtfA^  •  CHICAOO  »,  Uf. 
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N.Y.  Times  Courts 
Students,  Teachers 


“A  PAPER  like  the  New  York 
Times  can  exist  only  if  it  has 
an  intelligent,  critical  body  of 
readers.” 

Thus  Delbert  Clark,  director 
of  education  activities  for  the 
Times,  explained  the  paper's  ela¬ 
borate  program  of  wooing  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  in  public 
and  private  schools. 

Mr.  Clark,  until  recently  a 
Times  correspondent  in  Berlin 
and  for  many  years  head  of  its 
Washington  bureau,  admitted 
that  the  program  takes  more 
time,  more  money  and  more 
energy  than  the  paper  expects 
to  get  back  in  circulation.  “It’s 
very  long-range  promotion,”  he 
added. 

Ochs  Was  Interested 

Original  impetus,  said  Mr. 
Clark,  stemmed  from  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Times,  whose  special  interest 
was  the  teaching  of  current 
events.  It  was  expanded  by  Mr. 
Ochs’  daughter,  Iphigene,  and 
her  husband,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  present  publisher. 

Now  at  its  most  intensified 
pace,  the  Times’  “education  in 
current  affairs”  activities  range 
from  forums  to  film  strips,  from 
courses  for  teachers  to  quizzes 
for  students.  And  low-rate  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Just  how  many  readers  the 
Times  has  in  elementary,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  prep  schools,  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  won’t  say. 
They'll  only  say  the  school  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  jumped  consider¬ 
ably  over  last  year. 

Here's  what  the  current  events 
program  consists  of; 

Teachers’  Courses  —  Each 
year,  for  the  past  six  years,  the 
Times  has  presented  a  15-week 
course  for  teachers  on  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  news.  About  500 
teachers  are  admitted  yearly 
for  the  weekly  sessions  in  Times 
Hall,  and  are  given  credit  for 
them  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Times  staffers  give  brief  talks 
backgrounding  the  news  in  their 
own  fields,  and  intensive  ques- 
nation  is  given  at  the  end. 

Forums  Are  Broadcast 

Student  Forums — Each  Satur¬ 
day  during  the  school  year  the 
Times  holds  forums  on  pertinent 
questions  of  the  day.  With  Dor¬ 
othy  Gordon  as  moderator,  the 
forums  are  broadcast  “live”  over 
the  Times  station,  WQXR.  for  45 
minutes,  and  are  recorded  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  play¬ 
backs  into  classrooms  during 
the  week.  Miss  Gordon  alter¬ 
nates  between  junior  and  senior 
high  students. 

Demonstration  Forums — As  a 
collateral  of  the  Saturday  for¬ 
ums.  Miss  Gordon  and  her  as¬ 
sistants  will  go  to  individual 
schools  on  request  and  present 
non  -  broadcast  demonstration 
forums. 

Film  Strips  —  During  the 
school  year,  the  Times  produces 
eight  film  strips  on  current  is¬ 
sues  and  sells  them  to  schools 
and  teachers  at  cost — $12  for  a 


set  of  eight.  The  strips  are  put 
together  by  Oliver  Bell,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  are  geared  for  a  40-minute 
class  session.  Each  of  the  35-mm. 
strips  consists  of  45  to  55  frames, 
and  along  with  it  goes  a  teach¬ 
ers’  manual  with  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  frame  content,  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  other  aids.  First 
strips  this  year  are  “Western 
Europe  Rebuilds”  and  “Labor  in 
the  News.” 

Mr.  Bell,  who  is  Mr.  Clark's 
assistant,  said  film  strip  sub¬ 
scriptions  come  from  every  state 
in  the  union,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  several  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Strips  have  been  sent  as 
far  as  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Students  Get  Low  Rates 

Low  Rate  Subscriptions — 
Ten  Times  representatives  con¬ 
centrate  on  school  circulation — 
two  of  whom  handle  colleges 
and  universities — visiting  schools 
and  teachers  and  supervising 
the  student  representatives  who 
sell  the  subscriptions  and  make 
the  deliveries.  Although  the 
heaviest  emphasis  is  on  metro¬ 
politan  area  schools,  a  “big  play” 
is  made  for  boarding  schools  in 
New  England,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark  said. 

Subscriptions  are  handled  on 
a  group  basis,  and  except  in 
prep  schools  do  not  include 
weekend  editions.  Rates  are  10 
cents  a  week  within  the  city,  15 
cents  outside  the  city  and  with¬ 
in  a  50-mile  radius,  18  cents 
within  a  50-200-mile  radius  and 
19  cents  beyond  200  miles.  Stu¬ 
dent  representatives  get  a  week¬ 
ly  salary  of  $1.25,  plus  one  cent 
a  copy  commission  on  all  orders 
over  ten  a  day. 

School  Weekly — All  student 
subscribers  receive,  each  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  a  copy  of  the 
School  Weekly,  a  four-page 
tabloid  condensation  of  the 
Sunday  Times  “News  of  the 
Week  in  Review,”  illustrated 
with  pictures,  maps,  graphs  and 
cartoons.  Mr.  Bell  makes  up  the 
weekly,  cutting  about  207c  of 
the  original  material  but  never 
rewriting.  It  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  classroom  current 


events  sheet  and  as  an  index  to 
the  news  in  the  daily  editions. 

Questio^aires  —  Current 
events  quizzes  on  three  levels, 
elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  are  given  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  double  the  amounts  of 
the  subscriptions  in  their  classes. 
With  them  goes  an  answer  sheet 
for  the  teacher,  who  is  also 
given  a  form  to  return  with 
students’  general  marks  so  the 
paper  can  gauge  whether  the 
questionnaires  are  too  simple  or 
too  difficult. 

Background  Booklets — Each 
inonth  student  subscribers  are 
given  free  copies  of  pamphlets 
that  can  be  used  as  background 
material.  Booklets  are  written 
by  Times  staffers,  and  include 
such  subjects  as  “Covering 
Washington,”  “Football  from 
the  Press  Box,”  “The  Weather 
— How  and  Why,”  “Financial 
News — How  to  Read  and  Inter¬ 
pret  It,”  “A  Day  at  the  UN,” 
and  “98  Years  of  Current  His¬ 
tory — Memorable  Front  Pages 
of  the  New  York  Times.” 

Suggested  Curriculum  —  Be¬ 
cause  schools  themselves  rarely 
have  available  material  on  use 
of  a  newspaper  in  the  classroom, 
the  Times  has  drawn  up  a  sug¬ 
gested  curriculum  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  for  teachers  on  request. 

Teacher  Pamphlets — The  pa¬ 
per  encourages  school  teachers 
to  write  articles  on  using  the 
new.spaper  in  the  classroom,  and 
if  they  are  of  high  enough  cali¬ 
ber,  the  Times  prints  and  dis¬ 
tributes  them. 

Teachers  Make  Survey 

School  Surveys — Last  year 
the  Times,  through  the  Board 
of  Education,  selected  four 
teachers  and  put  them  on  the 
Times  payroll  for  one  year  while 
they  visited  schools — private, 
public  and  parochial — to  make 
a  survey  of  the  teaching  of  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  and  the  pressures 
put  on  the  schools  by  commu¬ 
nity  groups.  Results  have  been 
compiled  into  a  book,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  under  the  title, 
“Current  Affairs  and  Modern 
Education.” 

Despite  the  exhaustive  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  program,  Mr.  Clark 
assured  E  &  P  that  getting  the 
Times  into  classrooms  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  bed  of  roses.  Teachers  in 
some  of  the  city’s  districts  com¬ 
plain  that  their  students  can 
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News  Dividend 
Declared  Early 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  Birm- 
ingham  News  has  a  stringer 
who  really  knows  what  he's 
talking  about. 

Jack  House,  state  editor  for 
the  News,  recently  signed  R  s 
McKnight  as  correspondent  at 
Falkville,  Ala. 

Mr.  McKnight  wrote: 

“Might  state  that  there  is  go 
ing  to  be  quite  a  lot  of  activity 
in  this  section  that  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and  I  will  have  first  hand 
information.” 

Two  days  later  the  State  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Falkville  was 
robbed  of  $14,000. 

Mr.  McKnight  Is  manager  of 
the  bank. 


scarcely  write  their  own  names 
— ^how  then  could  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  read  the  Times. 

Occasionally  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  Republican  areas 
because  the  Times  has  supported 
some  Democratic  candidates  for 
office,  Mr.  Clark  said. 

There  are  some  complaints 
that  the  paper  does  not  carry 
comics  or  crossword  puzzles. 

“We  say  that’s  too  bad,”  said 
Mr,  Clark.  “Our  purpose  is  to 
give  them  current  history,  rea¬ 
sonably  well  written  and  as 
comprehensive  as  possible— and 
that  doesn't  include  comics  and 
crosswords.” 

■ 

Heavy  Food  Linage 

Peoria,  Ill. — A  60-page  regu¬ 
lar  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  on  Oct.  13  was  featured  by 
d  16-page  food  section  contain¬ 
ing  35,238  lines  of  advertising- 
all  regular  food  copy. 
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The  Denver  Post's  Sunday  Magazine  Section  is  written 
to  and  for  the  people  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 
under  the  capable  direction  of  an  experienced,  full¬ 
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interests  of  one  of  the  richest  and  least  exploited 
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Information  Treaty 
Shelved;  Vote,  38-10 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch 
New  York  Times  UN  Staff 


Flushing  Meadow  —  Jacques 
Kayser,  French  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  walked  to  the 
speaker's  rostrum  last  week  to 
plead  with  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  not  to  shelve  its  half-com¬ 
pleted  convention  on  Freedom 
of  Information  on  which  vari¬ 
ous  UN  agencies  had  labored  a 
year-and-a-half. 

Good-humoredly,  the  French 
delegate  admitted  he  was  licked 
because  as  be  put  It:  those  three 
great  powers,  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  appear  to  have  united 
against  the  info  treaty  in  a  bloc 
“which  we  know  to  be  united 
and  unbroken.”  That  afternoon 
the  treaty  was  shelved  by  a 
vote  of  38  to  10  with  10  absten¬ 
tions.  ) 

Point  -  by  -  point  the  French 
delegate  went  through  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  making  an¬ 
other  ^  at  drafting  the  con¬ 
troversial  treaty  at  this  session. 
The  Assembly,  he  held,  had  a 
“moral  responsibility”  to  com¬ 
plete  its  work  of  drafting  a 
global  pact  that  would  lay  down 
legal  guarantees  for  everyone, 
everywhere  engaged  in  receiv¬ 
ing  or  imparting  information. 
This  was  the  same  proposed 
pact,  he  noted,  that  Britain  had 
offered  at  a  global  conference 
in  Geneva  as  a  means  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  basic  freedoms  of  law¬ 
yers,  teachers,  authors  and  a 
host  of  other  persons  who 
would  benefit  from  its  enact¬ 
ment  as  international  law. 

Abandoned  by  British 

The  British  had  abandoned 
the  pact  mid-way  on  the 
ground  that  so  many  restric¬ 
tions  had  been  incorporated  into 
it  that  they  felt  it  would  curb, 
not  protect,  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  but  this  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true,  the  French  delegate 
insisted,  and  his  government  al¬ 
ready  had  shown  good  faith  by 
agreeing  to  drop  a  bitterly-de¬ 
bated  proposal  that  Britain  and 
the  United  States  both  deemed 
restrictive. 

At  no  time  did  M.  Kayser 
make  a  formal  proposal  that  the 
Assembly  reject  the  proposal 
before  it  which  postponed  all 
work  on  the  treaty  until  the 
Fall  of  1950  and  meanwhile 
asked  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  to  try  and  cover  the 
same  ground  in  another  treaty 
it  was  busy  drafting. 

At  the  end  of  his  lengthy  and 
earnest  address,  however,  the 
delegates  of  Uruguay  and  Leba¬ 
non  took  to  the  Assembly  floor 
to  make  formal  proposals  aimed 
at  preventing  postponement  of 
the  pact  until  next  Fall. 

The  Uruguayan  proposal  was 
a  single  -  line  -  resolution  that 
simplv  asked  the  committee  to 
send  back  the  incompleted  info 
pact  to  the  Assembly’s  social 
committee  for  further  work. 

Warmly  supporting  the 
French  delegate,  Adolfo  Tejera, 
Uruguayan  delegate,  urged  the 
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delegates  to  “get  moving  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  convention  on  freedom 
of  information.”  Uruguay,  he 
maintained,  does  not  believe 
that  it  is  “just  or  reasonable” 
for  the  Assembly  to  put  off  this 
task; 

“We  who  constitute  a  country 
where  there  is  absolute  freedom 
of  information  and  of  the  press, 
where  newspapers  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  control  above  the 
editors,  where  information  agen¬ 
cies  can  send  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  without  censorship  the 
news  items  which  they  gather 
in  our  country  .  .  .  we  believe 
that  we  have  the  authority  to 
come  to  the  General  Assembly 
to  call  for  a  similar  system  to 
be  instituted  throughout  the 
world.” 

Two-Hour  Debate 

The  Uruguayan  delegate  was 
succeeded  by  Karim  Azkoul, 
Lebanese  representative,  who 
presented  his  formal  proposal: 
In  essence  it  placed  an  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  Assembly  at  its  Fall 
meeting  to  come  up  with  a 
“final  text”  on  freedom  of  info 
— regardless  of  the  work  taken 
by  the  Human  Rights  body  in 
the  interim  months. 

While  less  drastic  than  the 
Uru^ayan  recommendation  that 
the  info  pact  be  returned  to  the 
social  committee,  the  Lebanese 
proposal,  its  opponents  felt, 
saddled  the  Assembly  with  an 
obligation  it  might  not  be  able 
to  meet. 

For  two  hours,  the  Assembly 
listened  to  arguments  both  for 
and  against  postponement. 

Those  favoring  the  deferment 
— principally  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  The  Netherlands — 
argued  that  the  Human  Rights 
body  was  the  logical  organ  to 
draft  general  principles  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  incor¬ 
porate  these  ideas  into  the 
treaty  or  covenant  it  was  draft¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
United  States  delegate,  denied 
that  this  government  had  any 
intention  of  “evading  the  issue.” 
She  noted,  however,  that  at  the 
last  Assembly  session,  the  dele¬ 
gates  had  reached  an  “impasse” 
because  of  “deep  disagreement” 
over  the  contents  of  the  pact. 
By  sending  the  matter  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  she 
held,  the  UN  “will  speed  the 
attainment  of  its  objective”  of 
ensuring  full  information  free¬ 
dom  to  all. 

Speaking  for  Britain,  Geof¬ 
frey  de  Freitas,  contended  that 
if  &e  Human  Rights  treaty  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  adequately,  a 
separate  document  would  be  un¬ 
necessary.  The  chances  of  reach¬ 
ing  agreement  on  the  contents 
of  a  separate  pact  on  this  topic 
are  “slight”  at  this  time,  he 
held,  and  if  possible,  the  As¬ 
sembly  should  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  re-opening  debate. 
However,  once  the  grounds  are 
covered  generally  by  the  human 


rights  treaty,  the  Assembly,  he 
felt,  might — if  it  still  was  in¬ 
terested  in  a  separate  text — 
proceed  to  the  drafting  of  a  full 
info  text  on  more  solid  grounds. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Van  Heuven  Goed- 
hart.  Netherlands  delegate, 
summed  up  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  delegates  who  fa¬ 
vored  postponement  when  he 
warned  that  the  drafting  of  a 
‘  bad  convention”  would  be  far 
more  injurious  then  simply 
postponing  the  whole  issue. 

The  social  committee's 
troubles,  he  reminded  the  As¬ 
sembly,  arose  mainly  from  the 
disagreement  over  article  2  of 
the  draft  info  pact.  This  was 
the  article  which  was  to  con¬ 
tain  the  exceptions  or  “restric¬ 
tions”  on  information  freedom 
— setting  down  the  conditions 
under  which  governments  were 
at  liberty  to  deny  full  freedom 
for  specified  reasons. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate,  the 
Assembly  voted.  The  Uruguay¬ 
an  text  was  defeated  32  to  17 
with  7  abstentions  and  the 
Lebanese  recommendation  was 
defeated  26  to  17  with  9  absten¬ 
tions.  The  Assembly  then  adop¬ 
ted  the  original  resolution  be¬ 
fore  it  38  to  10  with  10  absten¬ 
tions.  In  part,  it  postponed 
“further  action  on  the  draft 
convention  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  fifth  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  pending  receipt  of  the  draft 
International  Covenant  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  or  a  progress  report 
thereon.” 

Access  to  UN  News  Urged 

The  next  morning,  the  As¬ 
sembly  adopted  a  second  reso¬ 
lution  that  called  on  all  gov¬ 
ernments  to  facilitate  full  access 
to  news  for  accredited  corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  United  Nations 
who  are  assigned  to  cover  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  UN  or  its  special¬ 
ize  agencies  abroad. 

Only  the  Lebanese  delegate. 
Dr.  Azkoul,  took  issue  with  this 

Eroposal  and  felt  that  it  would 
e  “wiser”  for  the  UN  to  draft 
a  “model  agreement”  which 
would  spell  out  the  require¬ 
ments  which  would  have  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  “host  nation.’’ 
Earlier,  in  conunittee  discus¬ 
sions,  delegates  from  the  Arab- 
states  had  indicated  that  they 
took  this  position  partly  because 
their  governments  insisted  on 
their  right  to  deny  entrance  to 
persons  whose  admission  might 
be  against  their  “national  inter¬ 
ests.”  They  had  in  mind,  these 
delegates  said,  the  fact  that  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  with  the  new  State  of 
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Israel  and  they  recalled  bitterbj 
that  certain  correspondents  hat ' 
reported  the  recent  Paleitimi 
conflict  in  a  manner  “injurioi^lj 
to  their  cause. 

The  Lebanese  delegate,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  touch  upon  then 
old  arguments  but  contend 
himself  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  “model  agreement”  would  a^ 
quaint  the  host  nation  in  ad* 
vance  with  the  facilities  whid 
would  be  demanded  and  if  ogi 
favorable,  this  nation  could  teO 
the  UN  in  advance  and  thi 
meetings  could  be  schedulai 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Azkoul  ^  nof, 
however,  present  a  formal  i 
gestion,  and  the  Asseit,., 
adopted  its  original  propoijl 
without  the  formality  of  a  vota 

The  approved  resolution  urgti 
all  UN  members  to  grant  ac 
credited  news  personnel  fm  ac 
cess  “to  countries  where  the  UB 
or  its  specialized  agencies  or 
any  conferences  convened  by 
them  take  place.”  It  calls  oe 
these  governments  to  grant  ac 
cess  “to  all  public  informatkat 
sources  and  services  of  the  UN" 
open  to  the  press  “equally  and 
without  discrimination.” 

■ 

New  Guild  Contract 
Negotiated  at  H-T 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  unit  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  who  authorized  a 
strike  vote  recently,  will  vote 
Oct.  31  on  contract  terms  reconr 
mended  to  them  by  their  execu¬ 
tive  council.  The  contract,  frw 
date  of  signature  to  Dec.  31, 11^, 
provides  no  pay  increases  now 
but  a  review  of  wages  n^ 
April. 

John  Weilburg,  negotaitor  for 
the  New  York  local,  said  guild 
officers  are  opposed  to  the  terms 

The  contract  would  provides 
35-hour  week;  three  weeks’  va- 
oation  after  five  years  and  four 
weeks  after  15  years;  arbitratkm 
of  all  questions  except  the  pi^ 
lishers’  prerogative  to  determine 
size  of  staff  or  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  the  paper;  dis¬ 
missal  by  inverse  seniority  in 
event  of  reduction  of  staff,  ex¬ 
cept  for  persons  employed  for 
special  functions  and  persoaa  ai 
outstanding  ability;  a  rehirioi 
pool  for  those  dismissed,  and  a 
guild  shop  providing  that  nine  of 
every  10  new  employes,  except 
editorial  writers  and  display  a^ 
vertising  salesmen,  must  joba 
the  guild,  and  that  all  presant 
members  must  remain. 
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Thank  You, 

Mr.  Chappie! 

■.,r»nt.d  from  the  ASHLAND  (Wisc^^ 
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Dear  Bob  Ruark: 

Your  tribute  to -Judge  Medina  was  so  wonderful  that  I'm 
sending  along  a  copy  of  It  as  reprinted  In  my  editorial  column. 

^  Increasing  respect  for  you  as  an  Incisive  analyst 

of  American  life  and  society,  I  am  ^ 


By  ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
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1  siss;i“?rhTth‘r«7|  ^ 

1  niMsaalo’s  All  around  you  hear  Medina 

:  Sris-^S“~ 

wav  We  have  been  surrounded,  s^e  tne 
ajar  bv  SO  many  small,  cheap  people 
”  blcaerels  and  bargainers 

f  ‘giWn;^ruSh7nC5‘y7“?? 

“  Smi  iSTa  diamond  on  a  pig’s  snout.  I 
“  thing  Judge  Medina  wUl  suddenly 

rg‘';e“ssrK.2'i«s.is 

'  S.  wmed^laaatlon.  I  hope  he  goes  along 

'^S'.vlr  met  the  man  In  my  llle.  but  any- 
thW  rSn.  tor.  he’s  got  a  solid  "aye’ 

rtai  I  vote  here. 


eapectfully. 


^ohn  B.  Chappie, 
Managing  Edltoi 
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Lorain  Journal  Says 
Ad  Policy  Aids  Trade 


Cleveland  —  The  advertising 
policy  of  the  Lorain  ( O. )  Jour¬ 
nal  was  set  forth  this  week  in 
an  affidavit  filed  by  Samuel  A. 
Horvitz,  one  of  four  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  Government’s  anti¬ 
trust  suit. 

Mr.  Horvitz.  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  also  challenged 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  in¬ 
clude  in  its  case  the  affidavits 
of  many  Lorain  merchants  and 
businessmen  who  were  contacted 
by  official  investigators.  These 
affidavits,  he  said,  would  con¬ 
tradict  some  of  the  statements 
on  which  the  Government  bases 
its  case  of  alleged  restraint  of 
advertisers. 

Misleading  Statements 

“Many  of  the  activities  and 
statements  attributed  to  the 
Journal  and  its  employes  and 
representatives  are  incomplete, 
inaccurate  and  misleading,”  Mr. 
Horvitz  charged.  Also,  he  said, 
“they  contain  hearsay,  and  .  .  . 
are  so  worded  as  to  present  an 
erroneous  and  misleading  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  activities  of  the 
company  and  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes.” 

While  he  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Horvitz 
stated,  the  employes  have  been 
instructed  to  carry  out  this  ad¬ 
vertising  policy: 

“Based  upon  the  belief  that  a 
strong,  healthy  business  and 
shopping  district  is  important  to 
the  well-being  and  continued 
growth  and  development  of  the 
community  and  that  anything 
that  tends  to  impair  the  com¬ 
munity’s  business  is  detrimental 
to  that  community,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Lorain  Journal  to 
protect  the  Lorain  market  in  the 
interest  of  local  business  houses. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Lorain 
Journal  strives  to  build  up  the 
Lorain  market  by  encouraging 
patronage  of  local  stores,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  attract  business  into 
the  Lorain  market  and  by  refus¬ 
ing  the  advertisements  of  out- 
of-town  establishments  that 
would  tend  to  withdraw  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  Lorain  market. 

May  Reject  Any  Ads 

“The  Lorain  Journal,  and  af¬ 
fiant  as  its  policy  maker,  believe 
that  it  may  accept  or  reject  any 

Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 
to  hold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Cattdog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


advertising  it  pleases  for  what¬ 
ever  reason  it  wishes. 

“The  Lorain  Journal  has  re¬ 
fused  and  does  reject  patent 
medicine  advertisements  that 
appeal  to  sex;  theatrical  or 
night  club  advertisements  that 
are  sexy;  advertisements  that 
appeal  to  so-called  class  distinc¬ 
tion  through  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  selected  clientele;  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  attack  any  re¬ 
ligious  sect;  and  advertisements 
that  indulge  in  personalities, 
abuse  and  name  calling. 

'Ethical  Practices' 

“The  Lorain  Journal  believes 
that  it  has  an  obligation  not  to 
use  its  entry  into  the  homes  of 
its  readers  to  introduce  adver¬ 
tisements  that  it  considers  offen¬ 
sive,  in  poor  taste,  false,  mislead¬ 
ing,  or  opposed  to  public  policy 
or  the  best  interest  of  the  com¬ 


munity.  For  this  reason  the 
newspapers  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  state  clearly  that  ‘The  Lo¬ 
rain  Journal  Company  is  privil¬ 
eged  to  revise  or  reject  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  is  deemed 
objectionable,  either  in  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter  or  phraseology,  or 
opposed  to  public  policy  or  the 
policy  of  the  paper.’  ” 

To  his  best  knowledge  and 
belief,  Mr.  Horvitz  testified  the 
policy  has  been  adhered  to  by 
all  employes  and  they  have  re¬ 
sorted  “to  legitimate  and  ethical 
practices  customarily  engaged  in 
by  many  newspapers  in  this 
vicinity  and  elsewhere  to  for¬ 
ward  the  local  interest  of  the 
community  and,  consequently, 
of  the  newspaper.” 

Discrimination  Denied 
Mr.  Horvitz  further  stated 
that  the  Journal  “is  and  has 
been  for  many  years  accepting 
advertisements  from  advertisers 
who  advertise  in  the  Lorain 
Sunday  News." 

The  affidavit  concluded: 

“I  further  state  that  I  have 


never,  nor,  to  my  knowledge  ' 
and  belief,  have  any  of  the  of-  I 
fleers  or  employes  of  the  Lorain  ' 
Journal  Company  interfered  ' 
with,  restrained  or  otherwise 
obstructed  the  dissemination  of 
news  or  advertising  throughout 
Lorain  and  vicinity  by  other 
newspapers,  magazines  or  radio 
stations;  that  to  my  best  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  numerous  other 
newspapers  are  circulated  and 
sold  in  the  City  of  Lorain  and  i 
that  the  Lorain  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  has  aided  the  circulation 
of  certain  other  newspapers.”  ' 


Governor's  Column 

Chicago — Starting  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  of 
Illinois  will  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  affairs  of  state  for  all 
Illinois  newspapers  desiring  it 
The  Governor  is  no  stranger  to 
the  newspaper  business,  having 
formerly  worked  for  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  ( Ill. )  Patagraph,  in  whiA 
his  family  has  been  a  sto^- 
holder. 


Our  consistent  circulation  growth  is 
outstanding  proof  of  Times  Herald 
popularity  and  reader  interest.  Even 
in  the  face  of  competition  from  Phila¬ 
delphia's  newspaper  with  the  largest 
evening  circulation  in  the  country  (they 
can  claim  only  a  meager  29%  cover¬ 
age)  in  our  city  zone.  Make  the  Times 
Herald  a  MUST  on  your  next  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule  for  results  in  this  market. 


•  53,429  City  Zone 

•  19,330  ABC  (ire. 
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why  more  than  400  leading  newspapers 
use  Recordak  microfilm  editions . . . 


They’re  easier  to  handle 


800  microfilmed  newspaper  pages  fit  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand  . . .  wKich  means  savings 
in  time  and  effort  for  any  library  staff  used  to 
handling  heavy,  unwieldy  bound  editions. 


They’re  easier  to  stack 


48,000  newspaper  pages  can  be  kept  in  a 
single  Film  File  drawer — in  just  2%  of  original 
stack  space.  A  tremendous  saving  .  .  .  one  that 
allows  you  to  file  your  complete  stacks  of  back 
editions,  literally,  at  the  librarian’s  finger  tips  . . 
ready  for  immediate  reference. 


They’re  easier  to  read 


The  whole  story’s  there  .  .  .  larger  than 
original  size  when  you  view  it  in  the  Recordak 
Reader.  Nothing  worn,  soiled,  missing.  And 
your  writers  can  get  information  faster — 
speed  the  film  from  page  to  page. 


"e«<onM"it  a  fradm-mark 


It’s  the  best  way  to 


keep 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

Originator  of  modern  microfilming  — 
and  its  newspaper  application. 


the  news..  •  the  best  way — experience  shows — for  newspapers 
large  and  small.  And  here’s  all  you  need  to  do  to  realize  the  same 
advantages:  send  your  editions  to  the  nearest  Recordak  Microfilming 
Center — Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  or  New  York,  N.  Y.  Here, 
experienced  technicians  will  microfilm  your  newspapers  at  reductions 
which  assure  optimum  -larity  when  the  "news"  is  projected  on  the  screen 
of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 

Look  into  the  low  cost  soon!  Write  to  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.),  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Macon  Paper  Defends 
Negro  News  Handling 


Macon,  Ga. — In  reply  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Council’s 
criticism  of  newspaper  practice 
in  identifying  Negroes  and  in 
segregating  news  of  the  Negro 
community,  the  Macon  News  re¬ 
cently  defended  its  policies  on 
the  ground  they  protect  the 
gains  in  improving  racial  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  News,  of  which  Peyton 
Anderson  is  publisher  and  Joe 
Parham  is  editor,  was  singled 
out  by  the  Council’s  report, 
“Race  in  the  News,”  as  one  of 
several  Southern  newspapers 
whose  handling  of  the  news  of 
colored  people  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  ( E  &  P,  Sept.  24, 
page  44.) 

’More  Harm  Than  Good' 

Part  of  the  News’  editorial 
reply  follows: 

“News  of  the  Negroes’  homes, 
churches,  schools,  communities 
and  social  affairs  is  carried  on 
a  special  page  in  the  Macon 
News  and  the  Macon  Telegraph 
daily  and  Sunday  and  is  sent 
only  to  colored  readers.  These 
items  are  gathered  and  written 
by  special  colored  correspond¬ 
ents  for  the  Macon  papers. 

“Should  we  then,  as  ‘Race  in 
the  News’  suggests,  apply  the 
same  news  values  to  Negro 
events  as  all  events?  Should  we. 
in  effect,  eliminate  the  special 
page  of  colored  news  for  Negro 
readers  only? 

“We  do  not  think  so.  We  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  policy  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  aver¬ 
age  Southern  white  person, 
while  realizing  in  a  general  sort 
of  way  that  we  should  improve 
the  lot  of  the  Negro  by  provid¬ 
ing  better  schooling,  housing 
and  medical  facilities,  is  not  too 
greatly  interested  in  minor  news 
of  Negro  individuals  or  commu¬ 
nities. 

“Rather  do  we  fear  that  such 
a  policy  would  provoke  antag¬ 
onism  and  resentment  against 
the  newspaper  and  the  Negro 
so  that  those  definite  and  visible 
gains  in  bettering  racial  rela¬ 
tions  would  be  wiped  out. 

Edition  for  Both  Groups 

"We  segregate  most  Negro 
news,  it  is  true.  We  also  segre¬ 
gate  sports,  women’s  and  mar¬ 
ket  news  to  a  greater,  and  local 
and  state  news  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent.  We  sell  a  perishable  com¬ 
modity:  news.  As  a  women’s 
wear  salesman  spurns  a  men’s 
clothing  shop  with  his  wares,  so 
do  we  not  attempt  to  sell  our 
white  editions  in  Negro  homes 
or  vice  versa. 

“Our  colored  edition  features 
a  special  page  of  Macon  and 
Middle  Georgia  Negro  news  and 
goes  to  colored  readers  in  the 
city  and  central  area  of  the 
state;  our  state  edition  reports 
happenings  in  Middle  and  ^uth 
Georgia  and  goes  to  white  read¬ 
ers  in  those  areas;  our  city  edi¬ 
tion  stresses  local  news  and  is 
sent  to  white  readers  in  Macon 
and  immediate  suburbs.  Of 
course,  all  editions  carry  the 
Bame  editorials,  features,  com¬ 
ics  and  news  of  general  interest. 


But  the  preparation  of  wares, 
in  our  case — news,  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  market  is,  in  our  opinion, 
good  business. 

“As  to  identification  of  a  Ne¬ 
gro  as  such  in  a  story,  we  think 
that  to  be  sound  newspaper 
practice.  The  best  story  is  that 
which  gives  the  most  informa¬ 
tion.  We  strive  to  include  all  the 
facts.  If  a  person  is  identified 
in  a  news  story  as  a  Negro,  it  is 
because  that  is  a  fact  and  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  story  in  an  area 
where  one-third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  colored.  Whites  are  gen¬ 
erally  identified  by  omission. 

“Some  may  call  us  timid  and 
will  cry  for  the  millenium  to 
arrive  tomorrow  morning  at  six 
o’clock.  But  progress  is  achieved 
in  fitful  jerks  and  starts  and  not 
overnight.  We  feel  that  unre¬ 
servedly  opening  white  editions 
to  all  Negro  news  and  failure 
to  identify  colored  people  as 
such  might  re-ignite  ancient 
prejudices  and  blot  out  gains  al¬ 
ready  made.” 

■ 

TV  Station  'Publishes' 
Daily  Newspaper 

“WOR-TV  News  &  Features,” 
a  daily  television  newspaper, 
has  begun  to  appear  on  WOR- 
TV,  Channel  9,  New  York. 

Among  the  features  now  run¬ 
ning  or  scheduled  within  the 
next  few  days  are:  human  in¬ 
terest  features,  a  woman's  page, 
a  picture  page,  comics,  sports, 
film  and  theater  reviews,  and 
financial  news.  The  “paper”  is 
published  from  2  to  5  p.m.  each 
afternoon  with  a  minimum  of 
three  editions  a  day. 

The  editor  is  Frank  Dahm, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  in  Chicago, 
and  sports  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  Mr.  Dahm  is 
well-known  in  radio  circles;  he 
wrote  the  daytime  serials  “Lit¬ 
tle  Orphan  Annie,”  “Ma  Per¬ 
kins,”  and  “Pretty  Kitty  Kelly.” 

“WOR-TV  News  &  Features” 
is  made  up  in  galley  form. 
Headlines  are  set  in  Fototype 
and  body  type  is  set  by  Vari- 
type.  Heads  and  art  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  photo  paper  on  an 
Ozalid,  a  rapid  dry  photo  proc¬ 
essing  machine. 

There  are  no  voices  heard  on 
“WOR-TV  News  &  Features” 
but  there  is  semi-classical  and 
classical  background  music. 

■ 

Zenger  School  Be^n 

Newspapermen  participated 
recently  in  breaking  ground  for 
a  new  public  school  in  the 
Bronx  which  will  be  named  for 
John  Peter  Zenger.  Those  who 
wielded  spades  were  Bill  Rose, 
Associated  Press;  Henry  Kurtz, 
New  York  Times;  and  Ossie 
Leviness,  New  York  Daily  News, 
m 

New  Sunday  Tabloid 

Springfield,  Mass. — A  tabloid, 
called  the  Sunday  News,  has 
been  launched  here.  The  price 
is  10  cents.  It  is  published  by 
John  Pierce  Lynch,  a  state  rep¬ 
resentative. 


Classified  Up  " 
300%  Since  '35 


Charles  E.  Scripps 
Weds  Lois  MacKay 

Miramar,  Calif.  —  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  Lois 
Anne  MacKay,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Eaton  M.  MacKay, 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  were  marri^ 
at  the  Scripps  family's  Miramar 
ranch  on  Oct.  14. 

Mr.  Scripps  is  the  son  of  Rob 
ert  P.  Scripps.  The  trusteeship 
of  which  he  is  chairman  was 
established  by  his  grandfather. 
Edward  W.  Scripps.  The  couple 
will  reside  in  Cincinnati. 

Board  Awards 
18c  Hr,  Increase 
For  Pressmen 

Pressmen  on  newspapers  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  were  granted  pay  increases 
of  18  cents  an  hour  in  a  recent 
ruling  by  the  International  Ar¬ 
bitration  Board. 

The  chairman.  Judge  Erskine 
Maiden,  Jr.,  refused,  however,  to 
narrow  the  differential  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  scales  for  the  two 
neighboring  cities.  So  as  not  to 
widen  the  gap,  the  chairman 
awarded  equal  increases,  mak¬ 
ing  the  McKeesport  day  rate 
$72.38  per  week  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rate  $87.75. 

The  chairman  ruled  there  is 
“no  comparison  between  the  two 
operations.”  considering  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location,  difference  in 
circulation,  advertising  rates, 
the  power  of  the  newspaper  to 
survive  and  many  other  factors 
shown  by  the  evidence. 

The  Pittsburgh  pressmen  were 
denied  a  differential  for  color 
press  crews  and  an  increase  in 
the  night  differential. 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  labor  coun¬ 
sel  for  Hearst  Newspapers,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Pittsburgh  publish¬ 
ers,  and  Ted  Serrill  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  presented  the  McKees¬ 
port  case. 

In  another  arbitration,  guild 
members  on  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  lost  their  plea  for 
negotiation  of  job  classifications, 
consecutive  days  off.  and  broken 
shift  pay  under  a  wage  reopen¬ 
ing  clause.  The  arbiter  rul^  it 
would  change  the  basic  frame¬ 
work  of  the  contract. 

■ 

On  Columbia  Faculty 

Prof.  Adolph  Stender-Peter- 
son,  founder  of  Denmark’s  first 
school  of  journalism  and  one  of 
Europe’s  foremost  authorities  on 
Slavic  philology  and  literature, 
has  joined  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  as  visiting  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Slavic 
Languages. 

.  ■ 

Carols  for  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  Raleigh 
Times  is  planning  to  sponsor 
this  community’s  first  Christmas 
Carol  Festival,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Raleigh  Recreation 
Department,  Raleigh  Merchants 
Bureau  and  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


In  PNPA  Group 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  survey  by 
D.  B.  Barnhart,  classified  adve^ 
tising  manager  of  McKeesport 
News  and  classified  advisor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  discloses 
ihat  this  type  of  linage  among 64 
naners  in  this  state  has  gone  un 
300';  since  1935.  ^ 

The  PNPA  report  states: 

"In  the  13  years  that  the  claj-  ' 
sified  advisor  has  been  function¬ 
ing.  classified  has  made  wonder¬ 
ful  strides  in  the  state. 

“At  the  present  time,  linage 
figures  for  64  Pennsylvania  pa¬ 
pers  are  available  for  the  year 
1935.  The  total  classified  linage 
for  those  papers  in  that  yearwa< 
25.770.835. 

“For  the  same  papers  in  1948 
their  classified  linage  was  72, 
401.003.  That  is  a  gain  of  nearlv 
300'.  from  1935  to  1948. 

“Of  those  64  papers,  the  clas¬ 
sified  advisor  has  serviced  48 
Every  paper  that  has  been  serv¬ 
iced  has  shown  gains.  Over  a 
half  dozen  of  these  papers  ihov 
gains  of  more  than  1,000%  in 
that  period. 

“The  16  papers  that  have 
never  sought  the  services  of  the 
PNPA  classified  advisor  have 
shown  the  lower  percentage  of 
gains  and  in  that  group  is  the 
only  daily  newspaper  in  the 
state  that  carried  less  classified 
linage  in  1948  than  it  carried  in 
1935. 

“The  93  daily  Pennsylvania 
papers  for  which  classified  lin¬ 
age  reoorts  are  available  for  the 
year  1948  shows  them  to  have 
carried  84.630.657  lines. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  remaining  dailies  and 
weeklies  carried  a  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  to  make  the  state  total  over 
100,000,000  lines  of  classified  in 
1948. 

“At  the  very  conservative  er 
timate  of  10  cents  per  line  for 
this  business,  this  means  more 
than  $10,000,000  in  revenue  to 
the  PNPA  members.” 

■ 

H.  R.  Davis  Retires; 

Grit  Editors  Named 

Williamsport,  Pa.  —  Retire¬ 
ment  of  Howard  R.  Davis  as 
managing  editor  and  head  of  the 
editorial  department  of  Grit,  on 
Nov  1.  has  been  announced  by  i 
the  Grit  Publishing  Co. 

Kenneth  D.  Rhone,  feature 
editor,  will  become  editor  and 
David  D.  Geesey,  managing  edi 
tor.  . 

Mr.  Davis  started  as  a  Grii 
reporter  in  1905.  He  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  national 
w'eekly  since  1929. 


Oil  Edition 

Jackson,  MLss. — State  officials 
and  executives  of  petroleu® 
companies  joined  with  newspF 
pers  of  Mississippi  in  ob^n™ 

the  10th  anniversary  of  the  . 

covery  of  oil  in  Mississippi  at »  j 
banquet  here  Oct.  20.  The  Jac 
son  Daily  News  published  a  or 
page  paper,  with  36  pages  being 
devoted  to  an  “Oil 
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DANIEL  J.  McELVENEY,  Jr.,  V.  P.  of  Joseph  P.  Day,  Inc.,  (one  of  America’s  largest  Real  Estate  Firms)  says: 


Busy  executives  give  the  gift  that’s  always  welcome  — and  makes  Holiday 
DO  YOUR  shopping  easy.  Like  Mr.  McElveney,  they  give  richer,  hner-tasting  Schenley 

in  its  beautiful  gift  carton.  Solve  your  Holiday  gift  problem  with  a 
XMAS  SHOPPING  telephone  call  to  your  package  store.  Order  Schenley  Reserve  today. 

EASILY!  ENJOY  RICHER,  FINER  T.\STE 

FROM  SCHENLEY  THE  HOUSE  OF  AGED  WHISKIES 

RARE  BLENDED  WHISKY  16  riOOF.  the  STRAISHT  whiskies  in  this  KOOUCT  AKE  S  years  or  more  OlO.  3S%  STRAIGHT  WHISKY.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SriRITS.SdtENlEY  DISTRIRUTORS.INC,  N.Y.C. 
tor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1949 


Do  Ads  Raise  Prices  ? 
2  Groups  Give  Answer 


Does  advertising  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  goods  advertised? 

Answers  to  that  question  are 
given  in  two  pieces  of  literature 
which  are  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  educators  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Relations  in 
Advertising.  Inc. 

Concurrently,  more  than  100 
newspapers  around  the  country 
had  asked  the  AFA  this  week 
for  mats  of  a  200-line  advertise¬ 
ment  series  presenting  a  12- 
part  quiz  on  advertising. 

The  ads,  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  advertising  men,  say 
that  advertising  lowers  cost  of 
products  two  ways:  “Cuts  the 
selling  costs.  And  by  helping 
make  mass  production  possible, 
lowers  production  costs,  too.” 

Answer  Qualified 

An  AFA  question-and-answer 
booklet  qualifies  the  answer  to 
the  $64  question  by  stating:  “In 
most  cases,  no.  In  some  cases, 
yes.” 

To  sell  goods  without  adver¬ 
tising  almost  always  costs  more 
than  to  sell  them  with  the  aid 
of  advertising,  says  AFA.  In  the 
long  run,  it  replies,  advertising 
usually  helps  to  lower  the  sales 
price. 

AFA  always  asserts  that  an 
unadvertised  article  can  sell  for 
less  than  an  advertised  article 
“sometimes,  though  rarely.”  The 
advertiser,  says  AFA,  has  the 
advantage,  if  his  policies  and 
prices  are  right,  of  developing, 
through  advertising,  a  larger 
volume  of  sales  and  of  being 
able  to  cut  his  cost  per  unit 
through  mass  production,  made 
possible  by  the  larger  number 
of  sales  created  by  advertising. 

All  media  are  promoting  the 
AFA  theme,  according  to  AFA 
President  Elon  G.  Borton,  who 
explained  that  it  was  developed 
by  this  committee: 

Ralph  Smith  Heads  Group 

Ralph  Smith,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Duane  Jones  Co., 
Inc.;  Norman  Boggs,  general 
manager  of  WMCA;  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding;  Sally  Woodward,  Flan- 
ley  &  Woodward:  Vernon 
Brooks,  advertising  director  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 
Frederick  R.  Gamble,  president, 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies;  Monroe  Green, 
advertising  director.  New  York 
Times;  Anthony  La  Sala,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Geyer,  Newell 
&  Ganger,  Inc.;  Albert  L.  Morse, 
advertising  director,  Goodall 
Fabrics,  Inc.;  Henry  Obermeyer, 
vicepresident  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
and  Art  Stein,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Newsweek. 

400  Colleges  Get  Lesson 

Stressing  truth  about  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  truth  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Committee  on  Consum¬ 
er  Relations  in  Advertising,  of 
which  John  Benson  is  chairman, 
has  just  sent  to  more  than  400 
colleges  the  last  of  its  14  lessons 


of  the  Consumer-Buyer  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Series. 

Mr.  Benson  remarked  that  the 
Committee  has  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  educators  by  its  insist¬ 
ence  on  presenting  the  whole 
story  of  advertising.  The  lesson 
series  is  not  the  work  of  any 
one  individual;  among  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  are  Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron 
of  Ohio  State  University,  Dr. 
Walter  Gaw  of  Cit.v  College  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Clyde  W.  Phelps 
of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Dr.  George  Hotchkiss 
of  New  York  University,  Dr. 
Christine  Newmark  of  Ohio 
State,  and  others. 

The  Committee’s  reply  as  to 
who  pays  the  cost  of  advertising 
is  qualified,  Kke  that  of  AFA.  It 
notes  that  the  Borden  Study  is 
inconclusive  about  the  issue; 
plenty  of  cases  can  be  found 
where  advertising  resulted  in 
lower  prices  and  again  plenty  of 
cases  can  be  cited  where  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  higher  prices. 

'Muddled  Thinking' 

“There  has  been  some  mud¬ 
dled  thinking  about  this  ques¬ 
tion,  by  advertising  men  as  well 
as  by  their  critics,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reports.  “It  is  unsafe  to 
be  sweeping  about  it,  one  way 
or  the  other.” 

Advertising  agencies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee,  often  in¬ 
duces  non-advertisers  to  create 
consumer  demand  in  order  to 
get  a  better  price. 

Mr.  Benson  emphasized  that 
section  of  the  report  which  says: 

“As  to  the  effect  upon  consum¬ 
er  goods  prices,  advertising  has 
no  direct  responsibility.  The  job 
of  advertising  is  to  speed  turn¬ 
over  and  so  save  on  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing. 

“One  manufacturer  may  add 
such  a  saving  to  his  own  profit 
and  another  may  pass  some  of 
it  on  to  consumers  in  terms  of 
lower  prices.  The  former  is  most 
likely  to  occur  where  a  product 
has  an  inelastic  demand,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  where  demand  is  elastic. 

“This  is  true  because  when  de¬ 
mand  is  elastic  a  price  reduction 
may  materially  increase  the 
quantity  of  goods  bought  and  the 
manufacturer  will  profit  from 
increased  volume  of  sales.  How¬ 
ever,  where  demand  is  inelastic, 
volume  of  sales  will  not  vary 
appreciably  with  changes  in 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  ior  media 
directors? 


SEE  PAGE  46 


price,  and  profit  margins  cannot 
be  so  readily  increased  by  price 
reduction.” 

No  One  Answer 

The  Committee  adds:  “There 
is  no  one  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  advertising  raise  the 
price  of  consumer  goods?”  Its 
discussion  continues: 

“Advertising  often  lowers  the 
cost  of  distribution  by  building 
a  mass  market.  However,  some¬ 
times  it  raises  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  making  a  costly 
effort  to  build  volume  in  the 
factory  so  that  production  costs 
may  be  lowered.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  such  reductions  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  will  more  than 
offset  the  increased  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  since  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  aim  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  to  increase  profits 
either  by  reducing  costs  and/or 
by  increasing  the  volume  of 
sales. 

“However,  advertising  some¬ 
times  adds  to  the  cost  of  selling 
without  effecting  a  proportion¬ 
ate  lowering  of  production  costs 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  inten¬ 
sified  competition  generated  by 
highly  advertised  products.” 

A  Gallup  Poll  found  that  72 '‘1 
of  the  interviewees  reported 
paying  a  higher  price  for  adver¬ 
tised  products  than  they  paid  for 
unadvertised  products  of  the 
same  quality:  and  72 reported 
they  were  willing  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  for  the  assurance  of 
quality  and  the  satisfaction  im¬ 
parted. 

“Another  substantial  benefit 
afforded  by  sustained  advertis- 


Betlou  Dont  Know 
Diis  About  Advcrfigjjig  j 


Alt^WOFl  It  costa  Isas  than  )Jta 
pack  to  advertiw  the  big  brands  of  cifsiettsa 
That's  only  half  the  story.  Advsrtiiinf 
lowers  your  cost  two  ways: 

Cals  tf»  srf/ing  cotts.  And  hy  Mping  lasAr 
mas$  production  pomiblt,  toiiiert  dst  pndut> 
tton  COSTS,  too. 

So  advertisinc  saves  you  many  tiorn  thst 
H*  P«  P«lt- 


One  of  12  AFA  ads 


ing,”  says  the  Committee  lesson 
No.  5,  “is  its  stabilizing  influ¬ 
ence  upon  price  levels  and  mar 
kets.  In  times  of  depression  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  are  slower  to  de¬ 
cline  and  in  times  of  prosperity 
they  are  slower  to  rise. 

“The  role  of  advertising  in  a 
high  speed  economy  like  ours  in 
stimulating  consumption  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  technological  production, 
and  thus  prevent  a  market  con¬ 
gestion  and  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  indispensable.” 


adds  more  than 

$3,250,000 

annually  to  the 
buying  power  of 
the  “Money  Town'* 
of  the  South. 


Reach  this  prosperous  market  through  two 
great  newspapers. 


*  Newspaper  Printing  Corporotion,  Agent 

represented  by  the  Branham  Company 

*//so  “MONEY  TOWN“  o/  /4a 
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Dedication  November  7,  1949 


Entering  the  new  building  of  The  Tulsa  World  and 
Tulsa  Tribune  you  have  a  feeling  of  vibrant  activity 
.  .  .  a  quiet  mechanical  giant  whose  every  effort  is 
channeled  into  the  efficient  production  of  these  two 
great  Oil  Capital  newspapers  twice  each  day.  A  flare 
for  showmanship  is  centered  in  the  new  Hoe  Super- 
Production  Color  Convertible  presses  in  full  view 
from  the  street  and  service  lobby  ...  a  living  mural. 
The  gleaming  tile  walls  make  a  fitting  backdrop  for 
this  high-speed  assembly  of  eight  black,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  four  color  units. 

Heavy  duty  conveyors  serve  the  mailing  room  on 
the  floor  above.  Here  two  63  foot  conveyor  tables, 
of  latest  design,  with  wire  tieing  machines  drop  the 
bundles  to  loading  conveyors  on  the  dock  which  in 
turn  load  the  trucks  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
handling. 

Features  of  the  new  composing  room  on  the  third 
floor  are  engineered  for  maximum  efficiency.  All 
overhead  obstructions  have  been  eliminated.  Power, 


gas,  air  and  communication  lines  are  in  the  floor. 
Machines,  makeup  area  and  ad  room  are  so  grouped 
and  arranged  for  a  natural  flow  of  production. 

Sterotype  foundry  is  all  newly  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chines  carefully  spaced  in  a  layout  designed  for  smooth 
operation  of  this  important  function  contributing  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  clean,  sharp  reproduction  of  The  Tulsa 
World  and  Tulsa  Tribune.  Press  plates  reach  the  press¬ 
room  via  an  automatic  drop  which  is  just  another  unit 
in  the  modern  automatic  conveyor  system  in  use 
throughout  the  plant. 

The  adjoining  office  building  has  been  completely 
and  thoroughly  modernized  throughout  making  The 
Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa  Tribune  one  of  the  finest 
newspaper  operation  in  the  country.  For  year-round 
comfort  and  to  provide  ideal  working  conditions  for 
employees  the  plant  and  office  building  are  completely 
air  conditioned  .  .  .  maintaining  a  designed  tempera¬ 
ture  of  78  degrees  throughout  all  areas. 
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PERSONALITIES  COUPLED  WITH  KNOWHOW  PLUS  NEW  AND  MOOm 


Compoting  Room  occupiot  otght  thousand  squor*  foot  of  unobstructod  floor  spoco 


Storotypo  nowly  equipped  orrongod  for  stroight  lint  product' 


Sorvico  Lobby  with  pross.,  room 
observation  windows  to  the  loft 


Clossifiod  Advortising  showing 
lotost  typo  phono  room  fociiitios 


Nowly  onlorgod  Rotoil  end  No 
tionol  Advortising  Oeportmenti 
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IMPLEMENT  THESE  NEWSPAPERS 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  glories  of  journalistic 
achievement  .  .  .  many  pictures  base  been  made  of  up- 
to-the-minute  mechanical  facilities  .  .  .  but  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  people,  ideals  and  talents  are  the  actual  factors  which 
make  a  newspaper  great. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  two  publishers  of  the  Oil 
Capital  newspapers  these  factors  ha\e  been  assembled  to 
serve  the  community  of  enterprising  Tulsa  and  the  Magic 
Empire.  Although  these  newspapers  are  separately  t)wned 
and  competitively  operated  they  have  a  common  t)bjective 
in  the  general  w’elfare  of  the  city,  area  and  state.  Talents 
and  ideals  of  these  people  are  carefully^ aiul  intelligently 
pointed  towafd  this  goal.  '  . 

To  better  implement  this  common  objective  and  U)  give 
both  readers  and  advertisers  the  many  "^advantages  and 


economies  of  joint  publication,  the  Newspaper  Printing 
(Corporation  was  frrrmed  in  June  19*1.  This  merger  of  the 
mechanical,  circulation  and  business  departments  of  these 
publications  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  forward  progress 
of  these  newspapers.  Indiv  iilually  The  1  ulsa  W  orld  and 
Eulsa  Tribune  had  attained  a  high  regard  as  outstanding 
newspapers,  loday  the  lulsa  newspapers  are  nationally 
recognized  as  a  sound  operation  with  a  clear  title  to  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  the  phrase,  "great  newspapers.” 

(Completion  of  the  new  l  ulsa  World  and  l  ulsa  Tribune 
mechanical  plant  and  complete  modernization  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  office  building  give  these  new  spapers  the  facilities  w  ith 
which  its  people  will  further  implement  their  talents  and 
.ibilities  to  reach  a  higher  objective  in  the  production 
of  an  even  greater  Tidsa  W'orlil  ami  l  ulsa  I  ribune. 


OOm  miPMtNT  PRODUCE  THE  TULSA  WORLD  AND  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


Pr»u  inttollotion  contitting  of  tight  block  and  on  odditionol  four  color  units 


Moiling  Room  is  equipped  with  convoyor  toblot  ond  *ttoing  mochinos 


Tribunt  and  World  Newsrooms  with  duplicott  strvicts  for  compittt 
outonomy  in  the  optrotion  of  The  Tulso  World  and  Tutso  Tribune 


Looding  Dock  from  which  poptrs  ore 
dispatched 


Mogic  Empire  Expi 


1949 
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THE  PROFIT 


Advertisers  looking  to  the  Southwest  for  expanding 
markets  would  do  well  to  consider  Tulsa  first.  Everyone  in 
Tulsa  looks  to  The  Tulsa  World  and  The  Tulsa  Tribune 
for  buy  information.  The  30  northeastern  Oklahoma  coun¬ 
ties,  generally  known  as  the  Magic  Empire  and  providing 
the  natural  resources  and  power  to  implement  Oklahoma’s 
expanding  industrial  economy,  are  wholly  within  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  these  newspapers.  The  11  population  centers 
of  the  area  ranging  in  size  from  Miami’s  14,800  to  Tulsa’s 
200,000  have  a  collective  retail  sales  volume  totalling 
$466,009,000  or  63  percent  of  the  sales  for  the  area  in  which 
72  percent  of  the  total  circulation  of  The  Tulsa  World  and 
The  Tulsa  Tribune  is  concentrated  ...  63  percent  of  The 
Sunday  World.  Consequently  the  Oil  Capital  newspapers  de¬ 
liver  a  potent  and  effective  sales  impact  for  advertisers  with 
a  coverage  of  59  percent  of  the  families  daily  and  48  per¬ 
cent  Sunday  .  .  .  producing  a  high  level  of  sales  activity 
in  these  easily  accessible  trading  centers  of  the  Magic  Em¬ 
pire.  The  entire  area,  34.8  percent  of  Oklahoma’s  total  land 
area,  accounts  for  almost  half  of  the  state’s  business  activity. 
Here,  according  to  Sales  Management  1949  "Survey  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Power”  is  43.8  percent  of  the  state’s  retail  sales  .  .  . 
effective  buying  power  totals  $953,835,000  or  45.5  percent 
of  Oklahoma’s  total. 

Tulsa’s  substantial  industrial  payrolls  are  still  another 
contributing  factor  to  its  enviable  position  among  compa¬ 
rable  cities  of  the  West  South  Central  states.  Per  capita 


Effective  Buying  Income  of  $1,637  for  Tulsa  is  considerably 
more  than  Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power” 
attributes  to  Oklahoma  City,  Little  Rock,  San  Antonio  and 
New  Orleans.  Then,  too,  the  highly  skilled  Tulsa  worker’s 
average  monthly  pay  rate  is  reflected  in  Sales  Management’s 
figure  of  $192  to  compare  favorably  with  Houston’s  $193 
and  from  $6  to  $40  higher  than  the  average  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Little  Rock,  New  Orleans  and 
San  Antonio. 
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Unique  Offset 
Operation  Near 
In  Australia 

Los  Angeles  —  Tom  Gurr, 
editor-in-chief  of  Australian  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  and 
his  daughter,  Ann,  are  en  route 
home  to  Sydney  after  a  six 
months  tour  of  Europe,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  While 
here  they  have  been  guests  of 
Los  Angeles  publishers  and  film 
producers. 

While  Australian  publishers 
are  still  somewhat  hampered  by 
a  shortage  of  newsprint,  the 
situation  has  improved  consider¬ 
ably  since  the  war,  Mr.  Gurr  re¬ 
ported.  In  spite  of  this  handicap, 
circulation  of  both  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  of  Australia 
is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  gain,  he  reported. 

Circulation  of  his  papers  Is 
distributed  600  miles  in  three 
directions  and  serves  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland  and  Victoria. 

Australian  Associated  News¬ 
papers.  Ltd.,  while  publishing 
the  daily  Sydney  Sun  and  the 
Sunday  Sun,  also  produces  six 
national  magazines,  including 
Pix,  a  weekly  pictorial 

Much  gravure  printing  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  Australia.  Offset  is 
used  by  the  Melbourne  Argus, 
and  a  new  offset  press  is  being 
completed  in  London  for  the 
Argus  by  Hoe-Crabtree.  Of  radi¬ 
cal  design,  its  cylinders  are  di¬ 
rectly  opposed,  and  the  sheet 
runs  horizontally  straight 
through  the  machine,  permitting 
the  printing  of  four  colors  sim¬ 
ultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper.  It  is  designed  to  run  at 
the  same  speed  as  the  conven¬ 
tional  newspaper  presses  with 
which  it  is  linked,  so  that  an 
offset  supplement  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  into  the  main  sections  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Gurr  reported. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  has 
purchased  controlling  interest 
in  the  Argus,  with  H.  G.  Barth¬ 
olomew,  managing  director  of 
the  Mirror,  assigning  Sidney 
Elliott  to  succeed  the  late  Sir 
Erroll  Knox,  who  died  suddenly 
upon  returning  to  Melbourne 
after  an  inspection  of  the  new 
presses  in  England. 

Sir  Erroll  had  bought  the  Ar¬ 
gus  only  a  few  months  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  was  a  brigadier 
in  the  Australian  Army  and 
handled  press  relations. 


•Short  ^ahi 


“For  Children”  item  in  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News:  “Si¬ 
mon  &  Schuster  have  published 
‘My  Little  Golden  Dictionary’ 
for  children.  Dr.  Mary  Reed  and 
Edith  Osswald  ate  the  authors.” 

■ 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  appeared  at  a  local  conven¬ 
tion,  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Tribune  wrote:  “Roosevelt 

greeted  fiends  at  Democratic 
state  headquarters  after  his 
speech.” 

■ 

Produce  company  that  trims 
bushes  advertis^  in  the  Char¬ 
lottesville  (Va. )  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress:  “We  refer  you  to  Percy 
Faulkner  in  Charlottesville 
whom  we  have  trimmed  for 
years.” 

■ 

Temple  University  News,  out¬ 
lining  the  use  of  a  campus 
building,  wrote:  “Toilets  are 
available  in  the  gymnasium 
building  only.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  arrangements  for  res¬ 
ervations  contact  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  for  writ¬ 
ten  approval.” 

■ 

Archibald  Kenyon  Quits 
lOJ  Executive  Post 

London — Archibald  Kenyon  of 
the  British  National  Union  of 
Journalists  last  week  announced 
his  resignation  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  International  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Journalists,  charg¬ 
ing  the  organization’s  executives 
had  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  po¬ 
litical  movement. 

Mr.  Kenyon’s  resignation  came 
soon  after  the  lOJ  executive 
board,  meeting  in  Prague,  post¬ 
poned  the  Brussels  Congress  of 
lOJ  from  September  to  Decem¬ 
ber  without  explanation.  The 
board  reported  it  would  ask  the 
expulsion  of  the  Yugoslav  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Association  for  support¬ 
ing  Tito  and  announced  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
would  be  barred  from  voting  at 
the  Congress  because  its  mem¬ 
bership  dues  have  not  been 
paid. 

Accepted  for  membership  in 
lOJ  were  Journalists  of  Albania, 
“Free  Greece,”  Communist  Chi¬ 
na  and  Eastern  Germany. 
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SCRANTON'S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  FOR  OVER  HALF 
A  CENTURY 


FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 


n  Total  Display  Advertising 
h  Local  Display  Advertising 
n  General  Advertising 
In  Classified  Advertising 
h  Every  Major  Classification 


FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  -  -  -  FIRST  IN  NEWS 

Greater  Circulation  than  that  of  all  other  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  or  sold  in  Scranton  and  Lackawanna 
County  combined,  Including  all  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  papers  coming  into  our  field. 

Greater  Advertising  Patronage  than  all  other  Scranton 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  combined. 


Wilcox  to  Replace 
Worth  in  Navy  Job  — 

Washington— Edward  E.  Wll-  aeWe* 

cox,  Philadelphia  newspaper-  f  X 
man,  has  been  appointed  to  sue-  /  *.10^  ^ 
ceed  Cedric  Worth  as  special  / / 
assistant  to  Navy  Underscore-  /  /  „ 
tary  Kimball.  I  I  ft 

Mr.  Wilcox  at  one  time  cov-  f  /  / 
ered  the  Navy  Department  as'  I  I 
Washington  correspondent  for  |  I 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Later  I 
he  served  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  ' 
on  the  public  relations  staffs  of 

Admirals  Nimitz  and  Halsey.  ^  gSa  j 

Mr.  Worth,  a  former  news-  v  / 

paperman,  resigned  after  admit-  \  / j 

ting  authorship  of  the  document  y 

“tj^cking  the  B-36  bomber  pro-  ^ 5 
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SCRANTON,  PA. 

Represented  by  George  A.  McDevitt  Company, 

National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT 


ABC  TRADING  ZONES 

RESOLVING  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer- 

ABC  Trading  Area  dispute  at  the  annual 
ABC  meeting  last  week  amounted  to  a 
moral  victory  for  both  sides. 

The  Board  of  Directors  felt  constrained 
to  uphold  the  decision  of  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  in  the  Cleveland  case  and  deny  the 
appeal  of  the  newspaper. 

But  the  Board  a!so  followed  the  advice 
of  the  ABC  newspaper  division  to  post¬ 
pone  revision  of  the  Cleveland  trading  area 
until  1951  when  new  census  information 
will  be  available. 

The  newspaper  division  had  asked  that 
the  Board  “put  into  effect  a  moratorium 
from  this  date  with  respect  to  any  changes 
in  city  and  retail  zones  for  18  months.” 
The  Board  agreed  “that  when  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  is  available  regarding  these 
areas  ( urbanized  areas  end  metropolitan 
county  areas),  the  entire  subject  of  city 
and  retail  trading  zones  be  reviewed  and 
studied  by  management  and  the  Board 
with  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advis¬ 
ability  and  feasibility  of  substituting  the 
above-mentioned  1950  census  areas  for  the 
present  city  and  retail  trading  zones  and 
taking  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Bureau." 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  ABC  President  Thonnson  in  his 
annual  report,  revealing  the  Bureau  al¬ 
ready  has  been  shifting  city  zones  and 
trading  areas  to  a  census  basis,  this  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  Board  indicates  the  ABC 
may  soon  remove  itself  from  the  trading 
area  business  where  many  newspapers 
agree  it  never  belonged. 

Such  action  by  the  ABC  should  be  wel 
corned  by  all  newspapers  as  it  will  put  all 
zones  on  a  uniform  basis  of  census  figures. 
It  will  relieve  the  ABC  of  responsibility  in 
defining  and  adjudicating  differences  in 
trading  area  claims,  an  assignment  it  never 
should  have  been  saddled  with  in  the  first 
place.  And  it  will  avoid  the  danger  of 
arbitrary  decisions  on  trading  areas  by  the 
managing  director,  who  now,  under  revi.sed 
ABC  by-laws,  has  authority  to  take  action 
based  on  his  own  investigation. 

This  development  wi.l  be  of  benefit  to 
newspapers  and  to  the  buyers  of  space. 

The  controvery  over  a  proposed  change 
in  publication  time,  which  developed  con¬ 
siderable  heat  before  the  ABC  meeting, 
was  amicably  settled  with  wisdom  and 
grace,  we  believe.  It  would  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate,  end  p>erhaps  disastrous  for  the 
organization,  if  this  dispute  had  grown  into 
a  knock -down-drag-out  fight  between 
morning  and  evening  newspaper  members. 
All  parties  wisely  agreed  it  is  “an  involved 
and  difficult  problem"  which  should  be 
given  further  study. 

We  applaud,  also,  the  action  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division  taking  cognizance  of  the 
Bureau's  proposed  experiment  in  auditing 
free  circulations  of  some  ABC  business 
papers.  Members  of  the  ABC  Board  see 
this  experiment  as  a  necessary  one  forced 
by  the  demands  of  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers  and  by  the  demands  of  business  papers 
themselves.  We  see  it  as  dictated  by  expe¬ 
diency  without  thought  of  principles. 

The  newspaper  members  view  it  in  the 
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Happy  is  the  man  who  findelh  wisdom,  and 
the  man  that  getteth  understanding. — Pro¬ 
verbs,  III;  13. 


.same  light.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  net  paid  circulation.  They 
"view  with  great  alarm,"  as  we  do,  this 
divergence  of  ABC  from  established  prin¬ 
ciples. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

"LET  Punishment  Fit  the  Crime,”  says  the 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  in 
announcing  a  new  editorial  policy.  In 
simple  words  the  newspaper  is  embarking 
on  an  effort  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
crime  by  showing  that  crime  doesn’t  pay. 

In  a  front  page  editorial  the  paper  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  crime  has  been  on  the 
increase  in  its  area.  It  found  that  some 
readers  are  shocked  by  reading  stories 
about  crime,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

"The  News  and  Courier,  in  the  thought 
that  it  would  be  advisable  and  might  re 
suit  in  reducing  crime,  will,  in  future, 
play  up,'  make  prominent,  news  stories 
of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  persons 
convicted  of  felonies. 

"It  will  do  what  it  can  to  throw  a 
scare'  into  the  hearts  of  criminals. 

“The  News  and  Courier  will  employ 
larger  headlines  and  not  be  ungenerous  in 
Page  One  space  when  an  enterprising 
young  person,  or  old  person,  shall  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary  or  to  be  shot 
to  death  with  electric  volts. 

"The  stories  of  punishment  of  crime  are 
to  have  at  least  equal  prominence  with  the 
stories  of  the  crimes. 

"The  press  associations  will,  we  hope, 
work  with  the  News  and  Courier  in  its 
efforts  to  reduce  crime.” 

Some  sociologists  claim  that  the  threat 
of  punishment  is  no  deterrent  to  criminals. 
We  disagree.  That  may  be  true  of  hardened 
criminals  every  one  of  whom  believes  ego- 
tistical.y  he  will  never  be  caught.  But  to 
the  neophyte  on  the  threshold  of  crime, 
the  sudden  awareness  of  danger  in  being 
apprehended  and  punished  might  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

The  News  and  Courier  staff  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  seek  out  stories  on  retribution: 
executions,  interviews  with  the  con¬ 
demned.  features  on  long-term  prisoners 
and  how  they  went  wrong,  interviews  with 
penologists,  etc. 

Certainly,  it  is  a  worthy  experiment 
worth  copying  by  other  newspapers.  A 
large-scale  assault  on  crime  by  newspapers 
that  persistently  demonstrate  “you  can’t 
get  away  with  it"  is  worth  a  try  end  may 
prove  effective. 

EDITO 


NEWSPAPER  'MONOPOLIES' 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  J.  HOWARD  Mc- 

GRATH  addressed  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  last  week  and.  among 
other  things,  he  said: 

Monopolistic  tendencies  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  in  a  city  of  200,000  to  start  a 
newspaper.  “What  does  that  mean  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press?”  he  asked. 

Two  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from 
those  remarks :  ( 1 )  Taken  together  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  case  against  the 
Lorain,  O.,  paper  and  unconfirmed  reports 
of  investigations  of  other  so-called  “mo¬ 
nopoly”  papers,  it  may  mean  the  govern¬ 
ment  anti-trust  division  is  casting  its  eye 
toward  further  activity  in  the  newspaper 
fie’d;  (2)  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
completely  unaware  of  the  facts  of  life  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

Point  1  needs  no  further  development. 

Time  alone  will  tell  what  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  in  its  mind.  It  is  sufficient 
to  comment  that  our  press  will  be  poorer 
rather  than  better  if  the  government  .starts 
to  throw  its  weight  around  to  increase  com¬ 
petition  in  one-newspaper  towns.  We  may 
get  more  papers  but  not  better  ones. 

Point  2  could  stand  some  elaboration 
We  wouldn't  expect  Mr.  McGrath  to  be 
familiar  with  newspaper  economics,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  he  means  by  “monopo¬ 
listic  tendencies.”  First  of  all,  he  should 
be  to'd  that  more  than  30  community  news¬ 
papers  have  been  started  in  New  York 
City  in  the  last  decade  and  are  still  operat-  f 
ing.  The  situation  is  duplicated  in  other 
large  cities  and  these  up  and-coming  week¬ 
lies  have  not  been  crushed  by  the  so-called 
monopolies. 

Of  course,  they  are  weeklies,  not  dailies 
But  the  reason  daily  newspapers  are  not 
launched  in  more  large  cities  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  “monopolistic  tendencies”  but 
because  of  one  simple  item — cost.  There 
have  been  some  dailies  started  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities  but  there  aren’t  enough  men 
around  with  the  millions  of  dollars  neces¬ 
sary  or  the  willingness  to  risk  those  dol 
lars  to  start  very  many  of  them. 

If  it  is  a  "monopolistic  tendency”  for 
newspaper  publishers  to  build  bigger  and 
better  papers,  giving  more  and  more  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  public,  then  U.  S.  publishers 
are  guilty. 

If  it  is  a  "monopolistic  tendency”  for 
newspapor  publishers  to  improve  their 
products  through  the  years  while  the  cost 
of  production  has  doubled  and  trebled, 
then  they  are  guilty. 

If  it  is  the  fault  of  newspiapor  publishers 
that  it  takes  a  million  dollars  or  more  to 
start  a  daily  poper  from  scratch  in  a  large 
city  today,  then  maybe  they  are  guilty  of 
“monopolistic  tendencies.” 

Even  the  government  can’t  lick  that 
angle  of  "cost"  short  of  outright  subsidy  to 
new  publishers.  So  we  think  it  would  be 
wise  for  Mr.  McGrath  and  others  in  the 
Depiartment  of  Justice  to  knock  the  stars 
out  of  their  eyes,  get  down  to  basic  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  learn  the  facts  of  life  about 
starting  a  newsp>ap>er  before  bandying  that 
stuff  around  about  “monopolistic  tenden¬ 
cies"  in  the  newspaper  business. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Charles  M.  Morrison,  former 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  has  resigned  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  because  of  ill 
health.  A  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man,  Mr.  Morrison  is  one  of  the 
top  strategists  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Republican  organization. 

George  R.  Skaucset,  one-time 
business  manager  of  the  old 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  The 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle. 

A.  Gromar  Bruce,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C. '  News  Herald  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  that  paper, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Nanaimo  (B.  C. )  Free  Press. 
Since  starting  newspaper  work 
in  1912,  he  has  worked  on  nine 
Vancouver  newspapers  and  for 
a  time  was  editor  of  the  Kin- 
cardinshire  (Scotland)  Mearns- 
Leader.  He  once  edited  the  old 
Vancouver  News. 

John  B.  Chapple.  publisher 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Ashland  (Wis. )  Daily  Press,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  gover 
nor’s  commission  on  human 
rights  for  a  three  year  term. 

Houstoun  Waring,  editor  and 
co-owner,  Littleton  (Colo.)  In¬ 
dependent,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Knous  to  the 
“Little  Hoover  Commission,”  a 
committee  set  up  to  study  the 
state  government  with  the  view 
to  streamlining  and  improving 
its  machinery. 

Kenneth  Bundy,  editor  and 
co-owner  of  the  Gunnison 
( Colo. )  Courier,  has  been  named 
to  the  Colorado  Resources  and 
Development  State  Planning 
Commission. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Thomas  E.  Hausler  has  been 
promoted  from  control  to  classi¬ 
fied  sales:  Russell  Westdahl 
from  schedule  department  to 
classified  sales;  John  F.  Stan¬ 
ton  from  roto  production  to 
national  advertising;  Raymond 
Johnston  from  classified  sales 
to  display  sales,  all  by  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 

C.  R.  Bell  has  resigned  as 
display  advertising  solicitor  for 
Laramie  ( Wyo. )  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  to  work  for  a  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Northwestern  universi¬ 
ty.  He  has  been  replaced  by  C. 
L.  Hathaway,  former  navy  de¬ 
partment  employe. 

R.  O.  L’ami  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nanaimo  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province  as  editorial  rep¬ 
resentative  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Previously  he  was  editor 
of  the  Nanaimo  Free  Press.  At 
one  time  he  published  a  paper 
in  Port  Albemi,  B.  C. 

John  S.  McKenzie,  once  in 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  director  of 
art  production  for  Foote  &  Da- 
vie.s,  Inc..  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Pendergraft,  ad¬ 
vertising  artist  and  saleswoman, 
/2?  staff  of  the  Austin 

(Tex.)  American-Statesman  to 


devote  herself  to  free  lance 
work  in  advertising. 

Mrs.  Nell  McDonald,  1949 
journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  succeeds  Mrs. 
Pendergraft  on  the  American- 
Statesman. 

Charles  R.  Scott,  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
advertising  department,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  for  1949  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  University  of  Texas  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity. 

Monty  Montrose,  city  -  wide 
retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  defunct  Los  Angeles  (Cal¬ 
if.  )  Independent,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view. 

Harry  J.  Brandon,  zone  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Independent,  and  D. 
Rodney  Lee.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beverly-Wilshire 
edition  of  the  Independent,  are 
additions  to  the  Burbank  Re 
view  display  advertising  staff. 

John  Blake,  once  in  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Review  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  has  teamed  up 
with  his  brother  to  form  a 
comedy  act  now  appearing  at 
North  Hollywood  night  clubs. 

C.  Thayer  Slater,  formerly 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Independent, 
has  been  named  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  ( Calif. )  News  -  Press. 
He  succeeds  Bruce  MacGaffey, 
who  is  now  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  La  Grande 
( Ore. )  Observer. 

Alfred  P.  Davies,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News  Post, 
has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Burlingame 
( Calif. )  Advance.  He  succeeds 
Robert  J.  Keely,  who  resigned 
to  set  up  the  Keely  &  Young 
Advertising  firm. 

Vincent  J.  Miller,  formerly 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette-Telegraph,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Register.  He  joined  the  Ad¬ 
vance  advertising  staff  last  Au¬ 
gust. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Joseph  Deitch,  special  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  and  onetime  col¬ 
lege  sports  reporter  in  New 
York  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Mrs.  Edyth  Radom,  fashion 
and  beauty  editor,  Hartford 
( Conn. )  C  our  ant,  has  been 
named  women’s  page  editor. 

Mary  Goodwin,  reporter  on 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  resumed  her  duties,  follow¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  England  and  the 
Continent. 

Max  I.  Farber,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  has  been  elected  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Connecticut  Slchool  of 
Music  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Don  Christiansen,  picture 
editor  of  the  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 
Bulletin  has  left  the  paper  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  William 
Reilly,  formerly  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  Mr.  Christiansen 
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was  picture  editor  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Science  Illustrated  maga 
zine. 

Ed  Hauck  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Harris 
burg  ( Pa. )  Patriot  to  join  the 
Harrisburg  Bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

William  C.  Driscoll  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Times  Newspapers,  a  chain 
of  six  weekly  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia,  and  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  WFIL  TV  Tele¬ 
vision  Newsreel  and  manager  of 
film  productions.  He  is  former 
city  editor  and  sports  editor  of 
the  defunct  Philadelphia  Record 
and  had  worked  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  the 
Camden  (N.  J. )  Courier-Post. 

Henry  W.  Mesaros,  who 
covered  the  Federal  Building 
for  13  years  for  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  the  Bulletin,  was 
recently  given  a  dinner  by  Fed¬ 
eral  judges,  following  his  trans 
fer  to  central  police  beat  at 
City  Hall  for  the  Bulletin. 

Thomas  Cooney,  who  had 
been  working  in  the  office  on 
general  assignments,  succeeds 
Mr.  Mesaros  at  the  Federal 
Building. 

Saravette  Royster  of  Raleigh 
is  new  on  the  society  staff  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Observer. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Henkle  Far¬ 
rar.  for  six  years  society  editor 
of  the  Mount  Holly  (N.  C.) 
News,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Duke  Power 
Co. 

Quimby  Melton  Jr.,  associate 
editor  of  the  Griffin  ( Ga. )  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  journalistic 
fraternity,  succeeding  John 
Henry,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Warren  Shattuck  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  De¬ 
catur  (Ga.)  DeKalb  New  Era. 
a  weekly. 

Dan  Bullard  hi  has  become 
state  news  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  News.  He  had  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Herbert  G.  Rau  has  been 
named  amusement  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  to  succeed 
Dick  Lowe,  who  resigned.  Mr. 
Rau  is  a  former  assistant  editor 
of  the  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Times 
and  photo  editor  for  the  Asso- 


Gannett  Is  Given 
Citizenship  Medal 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — On  Oct.  7, 
Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of  21 
newspapers  in  four  states,  be¬ 
came  the  16th  American  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Gold  Citizenship  Med¬ 
al  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

The  presentation  was  made 
here  by  Clyde  A.  Lewis,  na¬ 
tional  VFW  commander,  at  a 
ceremony  attended  by  civic  and 
business  leaders  and  veteran 
representatives. 

Mr.  Gannett  was  awarded 
the  Gold  Citizenship  Medal  for 
"insistent  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  furtherance  of  American 
democracy  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship.”  The  medallion,  embossed 
with  the  VFW  insignia  and 
busts  of  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  has  been  awarded  only  16 
times  in  its  50-year  history. 
Medal  No.  15  went  to  President 
Truman. 


ciated  Press  in  New  York. 

Lewis  Nordyke,  columnist  and 
special  assignment  writer  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  -  News. 
who  is  author  of  the  recently- 
published  book,  “Cattle  Em¬ 
pire”.  was  honored  at  a  coffee 
given  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  fraternity, 
at  Austin,  Tex.,  Oct.  17. 

Helene  Wilke,  who  had  been 
society  editor  of  the  Austin 
( Tex. )  American-Statesman,  has 
become  a  staffer  for  Charm 
magazine  in  New  York. 

George  C.  Bevel,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  reporter, 
has  resigned  to  become  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth. 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen, 
health  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  dean  of  the  medical  school 
at  Northwestern  university.  He 
has  been  an  assistant  professor 
of  medicine  there  since  1947, 
and  is  director  of  the  Florsheim 
heart  clinic  at  the  university. 

Howard  Roberts,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation,  which  voted  to  re¬ 
store  its  annual  Diamond  Din¬ 
ner  early  in  1950.  Edward 
Burns,  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
named  vicechairman,  and  John 
( Continued  on  page  34 ) 
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Phillips  of  the  Howe  News  Bu¬ 
reau  was  reelected  secretary. 

N.at  S.  Finney,  member  of 
the  Washington  news  bureau  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  and  winner  of  1948 
Pulitzer  and  Raymond  Clapper 
awards,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
exclusive  Washington  news¬ 
men's  professional  organization. 

James  W.  Platt,  formerly 
editorial  writer  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  succeeds  Thomas  Lanphier 
as  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 

W.  P.  Rowley,  previously 
night  editor  of  the  Pocatello 
(Ida.)  Post,  has  joined  the  staff 
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of  the  Idaho  Evening  Statesman 
as  telegraph  editor.  He  was 
once  with  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  and  night  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

Robert  Johnson,  former  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union,  staffer, 
has  become  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man  telegraph  editor. 

Thomas  Brubeck,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  school 
of  journalism  and  formerly 
with  the  Oregon  City  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  been  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Ar¬ 
gus,  succeeding  Jack  Craig, 
who  has  gone  to  the  Eugene 
( Ore. )  Register-Guard. 

Harold  J.  Hicks,  Colorado 
University  College  of  Journa¬ 
lism,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo. )  Tribune-Herald 
as  sports  writer.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Alamosa  (Colo.) 
Courier-Journal  in  the  same 
capacity. 

James  Neal,  formerly  with 
the  Alamosa  Courier- Journal, 
is  now  city  editor  of  the  Dur¬ 
ango  (Colo.)  Herald-Democrat. 

William  H.  Dumsday,  On¬ 
tario  news  editor  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  Toronto  bureau, 
becomes  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  National  Defense 
Department  Nov.  1,  and  will 
head  the  p.r.  staffs  of  Canada’s 
army,  navy  and  airforce.  The 
veteran  Canadian  newsman 
worked  on  a  number  of  papers 
before  joining  CP  in  1935,  and 
for  CP  worked  in  various  bu¬ 
reaus  across  Canada  and  in 
New  York. 

Don  Carlson,  who  has  been 
feature  writer,  business  editor 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  ( B.  C. )  Sun,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  News  -  Herald.  He 
once  worked  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Andy  Lytle,  sports  editor  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  for 
eight  years,  will  leave  his  job 
at  the  end  of  this  month  to  take 
a  similar  berth  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun.  He  left  the  Sun 
16  years  ago  to  join  the  Star. 

Milt  Dunnell,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Lytle,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  his  former  boss.  He 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Strat¬ 
ford  (Ont.)  Beacon-Herald  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Toronto  Star 
seven  years  ago. 

William  Hilton  has  rejoined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  where 
he  worked  years  ago.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal  and  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Ernest  Bailey  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press.  He  formerly  worked  on 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
and  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

George  Dorsey  is  a  new  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  News  Press.  He 
was  with  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  was 
managing  editor  of  Salute 
magazine  in  New  York  City. 

Jack  Stinnett  is  a  new  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  Los  Angeles 
( Calif. )  Times.  He  formerly 
covered  the  City  Hall  beat  for 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 

Ken  Nevins,  Los  Angeles 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Cc'j. 


By  Trent 


'Til  talk  exclusively  for  the  Tribune." 


Times  rewrite  man  formerly 
with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
has  returned  to  work  following 
a  three  months  absence  due  to 
coronary  thrombosis.  During 
his  convalescence,  Ken  and  his 
wife  Betty  became  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  their  third  child. 

John  Dunlap,  former  Santa 
Ana  and  Sacramento  ( Calif. ) 
newsman,  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  an  assistant 
on  the  State  desk. 


Wedding  Bells 


Thomas  E.  J.  Keena,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  reporter, 
and  Gloria  Maguire  of  Hartford, 
recently.  The  couple  planned  to 
leave  for  Paris,  where  Mr. 
Keena  will  study  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  for  a  year. 

Warren  E.  Carlson,  Noricich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  staffer,  and 
Marjorie  F.  Rowland  of  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  Conn. 

Alberta  Staum,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  staffer,  and  John 
M.  Groman  of  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Milton  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Mojave  (Calif.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Rife,  recently,  at 
Mojave. 

James  Richardson,  Jr.,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  staff 
photographer  in  Pasadena  and 
son  of  the  Examiner’s  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Lorraine  Calhoun  of 
Pasadena. 

Miriam  Horne,  Tri-State  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  Guy  Lantee  Northrop,  Jr., 
also  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
staff,  (^t.  22,  at  Lucedale,  Miss. 

Flora  Ann  Nowell,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel  re¬ 

porter,  and  Wallace  Winfree, 
recently,  at  Winston-Salem. 

Ellen  Lahood,  reporter  for 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
and  Richard  Sidney  Stephen,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Cornelia  Louise 


associate  editor  with  the  Loy- 
less  Fhiblishing  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Arthur  Charles  Beall  Jr., 
of  Atlanta,  recently. 

Gita  Bumpass  of  the  amuse¬ 
ments  page  staff  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
and  Dr.  Craigie  R.  Packer,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Fort  Worth. 

Charlene  Brown,  reporter  for 
the  Kokomo  ( Ind. )  Tribune, 
and  Bernard  Paul  Marquiss  of 
Albion,  Ind.,  Oct.  22,  at  Bryan, 
O. 

Ken  Dare,  Los  Angeles  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Mirror  reporter,  and  Miss 
Kendis  Rochlen,  also  a  Mirror 
reporter,  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

a 

Gridiron  Club 
Honors  R.  L.  O'Brien 

Washington — Members  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  feted  Robert  Lin¬ 
coln  O'Brien,  Oct.  25,  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  election 
to  membership  in  that  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  84.  was  guest  at 
a  reception  at  the  Sulgrave  Club. 

Secretary  to  President  Grover 
Cleveland  from  1892  to  1895,  Mr. 
O’Brien  was  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  from  1885  to  1906,  editor 
of  the  newspaper  for  four  years, 
and  from  1910  to  1928,  when  he 
retired  as  a  newspaperman, 
president  and  editor  of  the 
paper.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
from  1931  to  1937. 

B 

Newlyweds  Report 
On  Hollywood  Idle 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Walter 
Garrett,  Central  Europe  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Exchange  Telegraph 
Agency,  a  British-owned  inde¬ 
pendent  news  service,  is  here  on 
the  ideal  type  of  visit — on  his 
honeymoon  and  on  assignment. 

With  his  wife,  Sigrid,  whom 
he  married  in  Zurich,  recently, 
Mr.  Garrett  is  here  to  do  a  series 
on  Hollywood  and  American  life 
in  general. 


Williams, 
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Studebak^ 

does  itaoain! 


The  new  1950  Studebaker 

with  "next  look"  styling  has  already 

set  a  new  alhtime  sales  record  ! 

More  people  bought  new  Studebaker 
cars  from  Studebaker  dealers 
last  month  than  In  any  previous 
month  In  history ! 

Studebakerb  September  was  Its 

biggest  month  ever 

both  In  production  and  In  sales ! 

smosBmRTs  muy  R0uiN6...mH  me  "nbct  mK^m  cars/ 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCAHON 

Course  Guides  Student 
To  Position  He  Wants 


Columbia,  Mo. — The  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  has  instituted  a  new 
course,  Journalistic  Vocations, 
which  is  required  of  all  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors.  It  was  developed 
when  school  officials  found  that 
too  many  students  were  forced 
to  seek  a  job  with  no  idea  of 
what  they  were  looking  for,  and 
that  some  students  were  schol¬ 
astically  well-rated  but  shocked 
and  bewildered  when  they 
found  that  their  diplomas  did 
not  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  competing  with  others  on  an 
open  labor  market. 

The  course  will  be  taught  in 
cooperation  with  the  school’s 
placement  bureau  and  will  have 
several  major  objectives  beside 
that  of  helping  the  student  to 
find  a  job. 

Instructor  James  W.  Markham 
intends  to  lecture  on  all  the 
broad  fields  of  journalism  and 
to  teach  the  student  how  to  go 
about  the  actual  task  of  job¬ 
seeking.  The  student  will  write 
letters  of  application  and  will 
learn  what  to  expect  from  his 
training  and  experience. 

Heads  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school  will  speak 
to  the  class,  telling  them  of  the 
latest  trends  in  such  fields  as 
newspaper  work,  advertising, 
photography,  magazine  work, 
public  relations,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision.  They  will  also  empha¬ 
size  points  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  various  fields 
will  stress,  and  will  point  out 
qualities  needed  to  enter  their 
respective  fields  successfully. 

'Shock'  of  Competition 

Publishers,  managing  editors, 
account  executives,  and  other 
employers  will  also  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  course. 
As  guest  speakers,  they  will  be 
utilized  by  Mr.  Markham  to 
keep  the  course  up-to-date,  giv¬ 
ing  the  job  situation  in  their 
fields  and  preparing  the  student 
for  what  Mr.  Markham  calls 
■‘the  shock”  of  facing  compe¬ 
tition  for  a  job. 

The  school’s  placement  bureau 
will  serve  a  double  function  in 
the  course.  As  recipient  of  the 
job  offers  sent  into  the  school, 
the  bureau  will  provide  Mr. 
Markham  with  material  for  his 
lectures.  ’The  work  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  will  also  be  aided,  as  the 
course  provides  a  handy  way  to 
get  information  on  graduating 
seniors  who  may  later  wish  to 
use  its  services. 

Mr.  Markham  emphasized 
that  the  school  is  not  interested 
in  merely  getting  the  student 
some  kind  of  a  job.  Purpose  of 
the  course,  he  says,  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  get  the  kind  of 
a  job  that  he  wants  and  that 
will  suit  his  training  and  tem¬ 
perament. 

To  further  this  purpose,  the 
school  is  conducting  a  series  of 
employers’  appraisals  of  gradu¬ 
ates.  These  will  enable  the 
school  to  pass  on  to  the  student 
more  information  as  to  what  he 


may  be  expected  to  do  once  he 
is  out  of  school.  The  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  will  be  devised  to 
give  information  that  these  ap¬ 
praisals  indicate  the  placement 
bureau  should  have. 

4  Laboratories 

Lawrence,  Kan. — Four  daily 
newspapers  in  northeastern 
Kansas  are  serving  as  training 
laboratories  for  10  seniors  in 
the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  and  Public  In¬ 
formation,  University  of  Kansas. 
This  practical  training  is  part 
of  a  course.  Reporting  of  Public 
Affairs,  taught  in  the  journalism 
school  by  Prof.  Elmer  F.  Beth. 

This  method  of  training  was 
begun  in  1941  when  the  Law¬ 
rence  Journal-World  began  co¬ 
operating  with  the  journalism 
department  at  the  university. 
In  1942  the  Topeka  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  lent  its  facilities  and  started 
helping  to  teach  the  students. 
The  working  agreement  with 
the  Capital  was  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  because  of  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties.  After  the 
war  the  Ottawa  Herald  and  the 
Kansas  City  Kansan  joined  with 
the  Journal-World  and  the  Cap¬ 
ital  in  the  program. 

Although  not  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  do  so,  this  type  of 
training  has  directly  aided  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  students  in  years 
past  to  obtain  jobs  with  these 
newspapers  after  graduation. 

Students  receive  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  program  by  cov¬ 
ering  courthouse  news,  city  hall, 
police,  school  board,  speeches, 
meetings,  accidents,  sports,  so¬ 
ciety,  and  special  features.  The 
course  is  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  news  and  edi¬ 
torial. 

Labor  Relations  Field 

State  College,  Pa. — News¬ 
papers  need  trained  men  for 
work  in  the  field  of  employer- 
employe  relations,  Harrison  H. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  ( Pa. )  Times  Leader-News, 
told  a  forum  of  200  journalism 
students  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

“Employe  factions  of  the 
newspaper  industpr,”  said  Mr. 
Smith,  “are  seeking  company- 
paid  pensions,  hospitalization  in¬ 
surance,  group  life  insurance, 
sick  leave  indemnity  and  even 
guaranteed  jobs. 

“With  so  much  attention  this 
year  being  focussed  on  fringe  or 
sub-surface  benefits — I  think 
hidden  pay  roll  is  a  better  way 
to  express  it — it  is  natural  that 
newspaper  management  looks  to 
underlying  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  operation. 

“It  will  be  perhaps  only  a 
short  time  after  you  complete 
your  college  training  that  the 
inroads  of  new  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses  of  producing  newspapers 
will  become  more  widespread 
than  ever  before. 

“Basically,  there  are  many 
problems  to  be  solved  from  the 


employe  and  management  stand¬ 
point  before  any  of  these  revo¬ 
lutionary  improvements  w'ill  ac¬ 
tually  replace  standard  equip¬ 
ment. 

“The  prevalence  of  these  ba¬ 
sic  problems  in  the  employer- 
employe  relations  field  proves 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
properly  trained  young  men  for 
this  particular  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry  today. 

“It  is  a  tremendous  field,  as 
evidenced  by  the  personnel 
techniques  developed  during  the 
war  by  large  mass  production 
plants.  Faced  with  continuing 
high  cost  and  dependent  upon 
a  large  number  of  special  skills, 
newspapers  in  general  will  have 
more  need  for  employe  relations 
directors  who  understand  the 
human  element  in  newspaper 
operation.” 

Real-Liie  Beats 

More  than  20  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  New 
York  serve  as  the  laboratory 
setting  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  advanced  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  class  at  Long  Island  Univer¬ 
sity.  Under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Paul  Gould,  who  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  Manny  Perlmutter. 
New  York  Times  police  head¬ 
quarters  reporter,  students  are 
assigned  to  cooperating  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  news  beats. 

■ 

Texas  Program  Hailed 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — ’Thirteen 
journalism  interns  who  were 
“farmed  out”  to  Texas  news¬ 
papers  last  summer  were  hon¬ 
ored  here  Oct.  21  at  the  second 
annual  dinner  of  the  Fort 
Worth  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Ward  C.  Mayborn,  publisher. 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat,  and 
chairman  of  the  Texas  News 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
journalism  committee,  pro-  | 
nounced  the  intern  program  a  i 
“distinct  success.”  He  said  a 
group  of  publishers  and  journa¬ 
lism  teachers  would  meet  in 
Dallas  Dec.  4  to  map  an  en¬ 
larged  program  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Mayborn  also  announced  ; 
a  speakers’  bureau,  which  will  j 
send  craftsmen  and  technical  ! 
men  from  Texas  newspapers  in-  ' 
to  the  universities,  is  “ready  to  ' 
function.”  , 

Newspapers  must  compete  , 
vigorously  for  the  “brains  and  ! 


IVf//irS  MEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  POES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Itie  Associated  Press 


brilliance  being  developed  in 
our  universities,”  Mr.  Mayborn 
stated. 

Gist  of  the  interns’  brief  talks 
at  the  dinner  was  appreciation 
that  the  newspapermen  did  not 
’•coddle”  them,  but  expected  a 
full  measure  or  responsibility. 

’The  interns  were: 

From  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity:  Larry  Denton,  Tyler  Cou 
rier-Times,  and  Tommey  Thomp¬ 
son,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram: 
Southern  Methodist  University: 
John  K.  Trowbridge,  Dalku 
News,  and  Mike  Thomas,  Taylor 
Press;  Baylor  University;  Ev 
erett  Taylor,  Hillsboro  Mirror, 
and  John  ’T.  Jones,  Houston 
Chronicle;  University  of  Texas: 
Jo  Ann  Eidom,  Austin  Amer¬ 
icans  tatesman,  and  Charles 
Lewis,  Marshall  News-Mes 
senger. 

From  Texas  State  College  for 
Women;  Lynn  Skelton,  Houston 
Post,  and  Anita  Carraway,  Tem¬ 
ple  Telegram;  North  Texas  State 
College;  Sandy  McCullar,  Sher 
man  Democrat,  and  Glenn  Hoi 
lar,  Texarkana  Gazette;  Hardin- 
Simmons  University;  Clifton 
Lawhorne,  Kilgore  News-Her 
aid. 

John  Ellis,  news  editor  of  the 
afternoon  Star-Telegram,  was 
elected  president  ot  the  Fort 
Worth  chapter,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
lard  Barr,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Labor  News. 

Other  new  officers  include 
Jack  Gordon,  Fort  Worth  Press. 
vicepresident;  Jim  Edwards, 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Forrest  Clough, 
Station  KFJZ,  reelected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Present  for  the  second  year 
was  Jack  Lockhart  of  New 
York,  assistant  general  editorial 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Chapter. 


HOPALONG 

CASSIDY 


IS  COMING! 

See  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEXT  WEEK 
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Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday' s  Type 


“Drowning  Persons  Rise  Three  Times” 

This  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  niie.  All  too 
often  the  victim  of  a  drowning  accident  may 
sink  immediately  on  entering  the  water  and  not 
rise  again.  In  other  instances,  the  body  may  rise 
two,  three,  or  more  times. 


"Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives*’ 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  prevents  contamination  from  the 
outside. 


"Wearing  A  Hat  Causes  Baldness” 

No  man  need  be  afraid  that  wearing  a  hat — 
especially  one  that  fits  tightly — will  promote 
baldness.  This  condition  of  the  scalp  has  no 
“cause.”  Heredity  is  the  only  factor  by  which 
baldness  may  be  explained. 


** Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  assiunes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as 
long  as  raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  can¬ 
ning  process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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SYNDICATES 

Brooks  Gives  British 
Slant  on  U,  S.  Comics 

By  Jane  McMaster 


The  fact  that  a  large  London 
daily  recently  dropped  two  lead¬ 
ing  American  comic  strips  has 
its  hopeful  side,  according  to 
President  Cecil  Brooks  of  Cecil 
Brooks,  Ltd.,  and  the  Incorpora¬ 
ted  Press  of  Great  Britain,  Ltd., 
which  represents  a  number  of 
American  syndicates. 

The  note  of  optimism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  here  on  a  visit,  is  that 
the  large  paper  was  ready  to 
experiment.  The  withdawol  of 
th  Ameican  strips  shou  d  be 
recognized  by  American  cartoon¬ 
ists  as  an  indication  of  British 
tastes  and  a  means  of  arriving 
at  the  type  of  strip  that  will 
be  popular  there,  he  says. 

Britons  'Receptive' 

“There  is  no  editor  more  open 
and  receptive  to  American  ma¬ 
terial  than  the  British  editor,” 
says  Mr.  Brooks.  “The  trouble 
comes,  however,  in  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  peculiarities, 
if  you  like,  of  the  British  press.” 

Mr.  Brooks  appraises  the  “pe- 
culiirities”  this  way: 

The  British  press  is  very 
much  o'der  and  has  grown  in 
traditional  manner.  Britain's 
newspapers  are  now  pegged  at 
six  pages  due  to  the  newsprint 
shortage. 

Britain's  readers  are  different 
too.  In  America  there  is  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  peoples.  But,  says 
Mr.  Brooks,  “In  Britain,  we  are 
just  British  and  have  been.”  And 
while  the  pictorial  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  cuts  through 
language  barriers,  has  caught  on 
increasingly  here,  the  written 
word  still  takes  precedence  over 
illustrations  in  Britain. 

The  British  editor  is  aware  of 
these  considerations,  says  Mr. 
Brooks.  And  when  British 
dailies  have  reached  tremendous 
circulations — the  largest  in  the 
world — the  editors  must  know 
what  readers  want,  according  to 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Detective  Strips  Popular 

On  the  hopeful  side  Mr. 
Brooks  pointed  out  that  the 
British  editor  today  is  more  apt 
to  be  interested  in  experiment¬ 
ing.  The  trend  is  to  more  illus¬ 
trations,  more  features.  The 
detective  strip  is  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  in  Britain — 
with  an  assist  from  radio  serials. 
And  British  newspapers  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  dawn  of  the  adven¬ 
ture  strip,  according  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  spokesman.  ( But  the  reader 
may  laugh  at  the  dark  deeds  of 
the  villein.) 

Although  British  newsijapers 
may  never  have  as  many  comic 
strips  as  their  American  coun¬ 
terparts,  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  the 
running  of  a  couple  of  strips  in 
every  British  paper  will  become 
the  rule.  He  points  out  there 
have  been  more  in  the  last  few 
nvont.'is  then  ever  before. 

Some  special  likes  and  dis¬ 


likes  of  the  British  as  cited  by 
Mr.  Brooks:  they  like  a  strip 
“clean” — that  is,  without  too  de¬ 
tailed  background  in  the  art¬ 
work;  they  like  the  quick  short 
burst  of  laughter  you  get  from 
a  single  panel;  they  like  their 
own  brand  of  humor;  there  are 
certain  strips  just  too  American 
for  the  British.  A  British  atti¬ 
tude  cited  by  Mr.  Brooks:  “You 
can  t  Americanize  Shakespeare.” 

Likes  Differ 

Mr.  Brooks  stresses  that  just 
because  a  feature  is  “good”  here, 
it  won't  necessarily  be  consid¬ 
ered  “good”  in  Britem.  There 
are  the  differences  in  character¬ 
istics,  he  reminds.  He  favors  a 
practice  of  several  American 
syndicates  in  producing  special 
strips  for  the  overseas  markets. 
He  doesn't  advocate  pecial  prep 
aration  for  every  strip,  however. 

The  British  syndicate  spokes¬ 
man  thinks  a  balanced  exchange 
of  newspaper  editorials  among 
countries  is  an  excellent  thing. 
But  he  makes  this  searching 
comment:  “Dickens,  were  he 
alive  today,  would  be  offered 
a  fat  contract  to  come  over  to 
the  States.  But  how  many  edi¬ 
tors  are  looking  for  the  new 
Charles  Dickens” 

He  observes:  “Maybe  the 
American  editor  is  missing 
something  by  not  watching  the 
British  papers.” 

Wedding  Bells 
For  Superman 

Henry  Nimis,  Sales  Manager 
of  McClure  Syndicate:  I  think 
Superman  ought  to  be  more  vul¬ 
nerable.  As  it  is,  there’s  nothing 
bigger  than  he  is.  But  if  he  got 
married — 

Editor-in-Chief  Elmer  Roess- 
ner  of  McClure:  A  wife.  Now 
there’s  something.  'When  a  wom¬ 
an  makes  up  her  mind — 

( Pause ) . 

Artist  Wa^ne  Boring:  And 
then — a  little  Superman. 

Preis.  James  Lenahan  of  Me 
Clure:  But  not  before  nine 
months.  We  have  to  watch 
things  like  that. 

Whit  Ellsworth  of  National 
Comics  Publications,  who  writes 
the  continuity:  We  could  use  a 
box  saying,  “Time  Passes.”  But 
I  guess  you’re  right.  It  would  be 
better  to  wait. 

Mr.  Roessner:  Do  you  think 
kids  would  feel  we’re  letting 
them  down?  In  Westerns,  cow¬ 
boys  don’t  kiss  or  get  married. 

(Deep  thought  all  around). 

Pres.  Lenohan :  Well,  let’s 
have  another  conference  tomor¬ 
row.  By  the  way,  who  will  Lois 
marry  —  Superman  or  Clark 
Kent? 

When  Superman  gets  married 
(either  the  end  of  November  or 
early  December),  it  will  hardly 
be  a  spontaneous  thing.  Confer¬ 
ences  on  the  order  of  the  one 
above  have  been  going  on  for 


months.  Upshot  of  them  is:  Lois 
Lane  ( now  engaged  to  Clark 
Kent,  the  be  spectacled  report¬ 
er)  will  marry  him.  Later,  since 
the  American  public  probably 
wouldn’t  approve  of  a  husband 
deceiving  his  wife  for  long,  he 
will  reveal  that  he  is  Superman. 
An  appreciable  time  later,  there 
will  be  a  baby — who  will  like 
rattles  and  things  like  that  but 
will  also  have  some  phenome¬ 
nal  qualities. 

The  new  continuity  promises 
to  add  some  suspense  but  doesn  t 
mean  a  purely  domestic  switch¬ 
over.  Superman  will  continue  as 
an  adventure  strip. 

John  L.  Lewis  Serial 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  will  offer  a 
condensation  in  14  installments 
of  the  coming  book  “John  L. 
Lewis  (Putnams)  by  Saul  D. 
Alinsky,  sociologist  and  civic 
leader  in  (Chicago. 

Mr.  Alinsky  helped  organize 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Council,  formed  in  the 
areas  around  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards  to  deal  with  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  disease,  housing  and 
-security.  Working  with  the  CIO 
in  this  movement,  he  came  into 
contact  with  John  L.  Lewis  and 
his  daughter,  Kathryn,  who 
were  interested  in  the  organiza 
tion. 

For  the  book,  Lewis  granted 
Mr.  Alinsky  unlimited  inter¬ 
views  and  access  to  records. 
Lewis  was  not  allowed  to  read 
it  before  publication,  however. 
It  is  subtitled,  “An  Unauthorized 
Biography.” 

Serial  for  Widows 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  offer  next  month  a 
daily  series  to  run  for  four 
weeks  based  on  “IVidows  Wise 
and  Otherwise,”  by  Gladys  Den¬ 
ney  Schultz,  who  got  her  start 
on  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  was  made 
head  of  Better  Homes  and 
Garden’s  child  care  department 


soon  after  the  magazine's  in¬ 
ception. 

Her  book  is  “A  Practical 
Guide  For  the  Woman  Who  Has 
Lost  Her  Husband.”  The  syndi¬ 
cate  takes  the  somewhat  cheer 
less  view  that  all  women  are 
either  widows  or  potential 
widows. 

News  and  Notes 

General  Manager  Harry  Bak¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  confirmed  a  report 
that  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's 
contract  for  the  serialization  of 
“This  I  Remember”  called  for 
payment  of  the  first  $100,000  to 
her  and  a  50/50  split  above  that. 
The  release  date  is  Jan.  9. 

Robert  S.  Alien,  Post-Hall 
Syndicate  columnist,  is  author 
of  a  new  book,  “Our  Sovereign 
State”  published  by  Vanguard 
Press,  Inc. 

■ 

Cartoonists  Honor 
Ding  in  Des  Moines 

Des  Moines,  la, — The  three- 
day  appearance  of  a  group  of 
cartoonists  and  comic  strip  art¬ 
ists  came  to  a  climax  here  Oct. 
19  with  the  presentation  of  the 
“Cavalcade  of  Comics”  before  an 
audience  of  4,200  persons. 

The  group,  originated  by  the 
Savings  Bond  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  and  the  National 
Cartoonists'  Society  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  bond  sales,  was  sponsored 
here  by  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Upon  arrival,  the  artists  were 
feted  at  a  buffet  dinner  by  Henry 
Martin,  manager  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate.  Milton 
Caniff,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists’  Society,  and 
Rube  Goldberg,  first  society 
president,  chose  that  occasion  to 
give  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  long¬ 
time  Register  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  the  society’s  Master  Award. 
Ding,  whose  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  cartoons  appeared  in  the 
Register  for  43  years  before  his 
recent  retirement,  was  the  sixth 
recipient  of  the  award. 


READERS  AND  ADVERTISERS  ASK 
COMPLETE,  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
COVERAGE  OF  WOMEN’S  FASHIONS 

And  that’s  why  we  offer  Eileen  Calla¬ 
han’s  column  for  publication  in  your 
newspaper! 

Here’s  an  illustrated  fashion  feature 
that’s  followed  by  the  largest  aggregation 
of  clothes  conscious  women  in  the  world. 
Readers  and  advertisers  have  come  to  de¬ 
pend  on  it  for  authentic  reports  from  all 
the  principal  style  centers  — Paris,  New 
York,  Holly  wood  —  and  they  know  that 
Miss  Callahan’s  selections  often  reveal 
coming  trends  months  in  advance  of  gen¬ 
eral  release. 

Available  daily  and  Sunday.  Send  now 
for  proofs  and  prices. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Don  I  look  now... 


but  you  ve 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SUBSIDIARIES 

UNITED  STATESJTE EL 

I  to  ^^Sui/d  a 


^/nerica 


26  BILLION  GALLONS  is  a  fantastic 
figure.  Yet  it  is  merely  the  increase 
in  America’s  use  of  oil  products  in 
1948  over  the  amount  used  in  the 
prewar  year  of  1941. 

The  American  people  seem  to 
have  discovered  what  oil  can  do  for 
them.  There  are  6  million  more 
automobiles  and  trucks  on  the  road 
today  than  in  1941—45,000  more 
buses,  11/4  million  more  tractors  on 
farms,  and  1^  million  more  oil 
burners  for  home  heating.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  diesel  fuel  by  railroads 
has  made  a  jump  of  more  than  one 
billion  gallons. 

Supplying  this  vast  demand  for 
oil  is  a  big  job.  And  United  States 
Steel  is  ready  to  help— with  equip¬ 
ment  to  drill  the  wells  that  produce 
the  oil— with  pipe  for  the  pipe  lines 
that  carry  it— with  steel  for  the  re¬ 
fineries  that  process  it. 

The  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  U.  S.  Steel  plants,  begun 
right  after  the  war,  are  now  vir¬ 
tually  completed.  And  the  steel  has 
been  rolling  out  for  scores  of  vital 
projects:  for  more  housing  ...  for 
new  highways  .  .  .  for  more  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  ...  for  bridges 
.  .  .  power  facilities  .  .  .  irrigation 
projects  .  .  .  civic  improvements 
, . .  not  to  mention  national  defense. 

Meanwhile,  U.  S.  Steel  research 
scientists  have  been  developing  new 
steels,  better  steels,  stronger  steels 
to  meet  today’s  exacting  demands. 

Only  steel  can  do  so  many  things 
so  well.  And  United  States  Steel 
can  supply  what  it  takes  to  help 
build  a  better  America. 


T/fis  label  is  your  guide 
to  quality  Steel 


Here’s  a  complete, 


market  information 


says,  referring  to  the  hand-  §  f\  a 

painted  job,  “but  can  you  tie  «  I#  # 

this,”  it  goes  on,  referring  to  ^ 

the  stupendous  linage  gains  the 
Journal-American  has  made  so 
far  this  year.  Charts  help  illu-  Fiunstnps 
minate  the  story.  Filmstrips  on  national  and 

Our  hat  is  off  to  Sumner  Col-  world  problems  will  be  pre- 
'  lins,  the  Journal  -  American’s  sented  by  the  Hart/ord  (Conn.) 

promotion  manager,  for  as  slick  Times  to  high  schools  of  the 
a  promotion  as  we’ve  seen  in  Greater  Hartford  area.  Ctae 
many  a  long  year.  The  hat’s  off  film  will  be  released  each 
...  but  the  tie  stays  on.  month.  They  will  deal  with  such 

onlee,  pro-  subjects  as  the  Marshall  Plan, 

Milwaukee  Heard  the  One  About?  housing  and  industrial  relations. 

;w  Hertel,  Good  job  promoting  its 
Milwaukee  strength  as  a  resort  and  travel  Guess  Who 
'•  advertising  medium  is  done  by  Thirty  prizes  totaling  $9,000 

the  Chicago  Herald  -  American  await  winners  of  the  current 
in  a  simple  folder  that  bears  "Who  Am  1?”  contest  being  run 
of  a  con-  the  intriguing  caption,  “Here’s  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In 
we  swore  ^  story  you  haven’t  heard  atmut  telligencer.  Each  day  a  notable 
we’d  never  a  travel  salesman!”  Illustration,  in  world  events  is  pictured  with 
th  one  of  fittingly  enough,  shows  a  couple  clues  to  his  identity.  Prizes  in- 
nted  neck-  of  guys  in  a  Pullman  car  swap-  -  - 
1  our  epi-  Ptog  yarns.  But  the  yarn  this 
comes  the  folder  tells  is  really  told  by 
-  American  some  satisfied  advertisers  in 
cravat  for  letters  clipped  to  the  inside  of 
signed,  no  the  folder.  A  running  line  that 
who  must  ts  somehow  cut  out  and  folded 
for  the  tie  over  makes  an  excellent  direc- 
inting  even  tional  line  to  the  letters.  This 
ittle  strain-  cutting  out  is  a  die-cut  affair. 

you  can  P*os  a  special  hand  job  of  fold- 
jsign  hand-  '"S — but  the  effect  it  produces 
ir  sQueezer  worth  the  effort. 


PROMOTION 


49  Select  Dailies, 

49  Easy  Data  Forms 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Freedom  Exhibit 
Twenty-six  copies  of  Freedom 
Train  exhibits  were  display^ 
recently  by  the  Yakima,  Wa^., 
dailies.  Photostatic  copies  were 
enlarged  to  20x30  inches  and 
displayed  on  a  6-foot,  hand- 
lettered  easel  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Republic  Publishing  Co.,  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  week. 


Political  Ad  Suit 


The  current  1949-1950  Edition 
of  SRDS  CONSUMER  MARKETS 
provides  all  the  basic  Information 
that  market  men  and  buyers  of 
media  use  In  selecting  state, 
county,  and  city  markets  for  any 
consumer  product. 

.\iitlu»rltatlve:  It  reports  market 
data  only  from  government  and 
other  reliable  sources. 

.Many  Ises:  CONSUMER  MAR¬ 
KETS  is  in  the  hands  of  SRDS 
Subscribers,  and  others,  many  of 
whom  already  have  told  how  they 
are  putting  It  to  work.  “We  are 
laying  out  new  sales  quotas  and 
advertising  plans  from  it,”  wrote 
a  national  advertising  manager. 

“Selecting  markets  for  a  test 
campaign  on  a  new  product,” 
says  an  account  executive. 

Extra  copies  of  CONSUMER  MARKETS  are 
available  to  subscribers,  or  to  non-subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $5.00  each. 


Users  Like  It:  “Contains  more 
information  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  single  market  data 
book.”  reports  another  agency 
man.  A  time  buyer  wrote.  “Your 
book  has  figures  on  farm  radio 
homes  and  farm  buying  power 
that  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
years,” 

CONSI  MER  MARKETS  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  companion-piece  for 
use  with  regular  monthly  sec 
tions  of  SRDS  to  make  all  Jobs 
of  media-market  selection  easier, 
more  accurate. 


HOPALONG 

CASSIDY 

IS  COMING! 


NNPA  at  Milwaukee 

NNPA’s  1950  convention  will 
take  place  May  15  to  18,  inclu¬ 
sive,  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  it  has  been  an- 


StandaKi  Itoi*  B  DaUi 
WMt«r  1*  Rubl^ 


See  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEXT  WEEK 
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ehamp^cat-ecadcerl 


The  world’s  biggest  cat-cracker  is  now  in  operation  at  the 
Esso  refinery  at  Linden,  New  Jersey. 

In  steel  and  stone  it  is  the  latest  dramatic  example  of 
progress  in  making  oil  more  and  more  useful  to  more  and 
more  people.  “Cat-cracker”  is  a  nickname.  Its  real  name  is 
“Fluid  catalytic  cracking  plant.”  Its  job  is  to  convert  crude  oil 
into  high-quality  gasoline  and  house-heating  fuels. 

To  design  this  refinery  giant  called  for  thousands  of  hours 
of  laboratory  and  pilot-plant  studies . . .  and  the  seven  years 
of  actual  working  experience  since  we  put  the  first  cat-cracker 
into  operation.  To  complete  it  has  taken  lots  of  money . .  •  lots 
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of  work.  It  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  jobs  this  company 
and  its  affiliates  do— and  do  well. 

Doing  these  jobs  is  part  of  our  useful  place  in  the  big 
petroleum  industry ...  an  industry  ma4e  up  of  thousands  of 
companies,  big  and  little. 

It’s  another  example  of  progressive  American  enterprise 
at  work. 

The  better  you  live,  the  more  oil  you  use . . . 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 


III 


Cede  Held  Up; 
Yes,  Presbrey 
Was  There 

Minneapolis  —  When  three 
bandits  whipped  out  pistols  and 
ordered  a  dozen  midnight  pa¬ 
trons  in  the  Parker  House  bar 
and  cafe  in  Mendota,  Minn.,  to 
lay  their  money  on  the  table,  it 
was  nothing  unusual  that  Paul 
Presbrey,  Minneapolis  Star  re¬ 
porter,  was  in  the  show. 

Star  readers,  in  fact,  are  so 
used  to  seeing  the  Presbrey  by¬ 
line  above  a  first-person  story 
of  blood,  bullets,  badmen,  or 
kiddies  in  distress  that  the  au¬ 
thor  didn't  have  to  mention  until 
paragraph  three  that  he  was  one 
of  the  patrons  in  the  cafe. 

Presbrey,  39,  is  already  a 
legend  in  the  Star’s  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  area  for  his  habit  of  being 
on  the  scene  when  dramatic 
news  breaks. 

He  himself  believes  the  legend 
more  firmly  as  the  years  go  by. 

Wants  Beer,  Gets  Scoop 

It  started  back  In  1934,  when 
Paul  and  some  friends  decided 
they  just  must  have  some  Bud- 
weiser  beer  and  set  off  for  the 
only  place  in  town  which  sold 
that  brand  at  the  time.  The 
jaunt  cook  them  slam-bang  into 
a  police  chase,  which  ended  in 
the  shooting  of  Homer  Van 
Meder  of  the  Dillinger  gang. 

From  a  start  in  newspaper 
sports  and  city  reporting  for  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  and  for  the  former  St. 
Paul  Daily  News,  Presbrey 
switched  for  eight  years  to  ra¬ 
dio  reporting. 

He  got  a  bullet  through  the 
shoulder  pad  of  his  coat  in 
1935,  arriving  on  the  scene  of 
a  holdup  ahead  of  the  police. 
The  bandit  was  killed,  another 
bystander  wounded,  he  recalls. 

The  Weyedhaeuser  kidnapping, 
in  Seattle,  was  known  to  Pres¬ 
brey  in  St.  Paul  ahead  of  any 
other  newsman  in  the  nation. 
Night-owling  home  from  an  as¬ 
signment,  he  spied  a  light  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser’s  St.  Paul  office, 
poked  around  to  find  out  why, 
found  the  lumber  firm’s  private 
teletype  clacking  off  a  ready¬ 
made  story  of  the  kidnapping. 

Just  in  Time 

Three  times  Presbrey  has 
been  riding  by  on  a  streetcar 
just  at  the  moment  a  big  fire 
got  going  in  the  Waldorf  Paper 
Co.  The  fourth  time,  he  got 
there  a  little  late — ^just  in  time 
to  photograph  collapse  of  a  wall 
which  killed  three  firemen  and 
narrowly  missed  two  other  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Latest  Presbrey  escapade  (be¬ 
fore  he  got  in  on  the  Parker 
House  holdup)  was  his  dash  last 
June  by  plane  and  sheriffs’  cars 
across  Minnesota.  South  Dakota 
and  into  Nebraska  in  pursuit 
of  four  bandits  who  had  shot 
and  killed  a  policeman. 

The  first  of  the  bandits  cap¬ 
tured  refused  to  talk  to  re¬ 
porters  until  Paul  burst  in  with, 
“Hiya,  Art,  you  sure  got  your¬ 
self  fouled  up  this  time!”  The 
bandit  spun  around,  recognized 
Paul  as  a  frequent  passenger 
on  his  old  Twin  Cities  taxi  beat. 
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Tours  Revived 

Chicago  —  Conducted  tours 
through  the  Chicago  Tribune 
newspaper  production  plant,  dis¬ 
continued  nearly  two  years  ago, 
have  been  resumed  on  a  regular 
schedule.  There  are  three  tours 
each  afternoon  and  evening  ex¬ 
cept  weekends. 

McGrath  Hits 
'Successful'  Ads 
Run  by  A  &  P 

Washington — &  P  is  doing 
as  much  through  its  full-page 
newspaper  advertisements  to 
obstruct  justice  as  are  mis¬ 
guided  persons  who  picket  fed¬ 
eral  courthouses  carrying  pla¬ 
cards,  Attorney  General  J.  How¬ 
ard  McGrath  accused  in  a 
speech  to  the  National  Press 
Club  here  Oct.  20. 

Mr.  McGrath  had  been  asked 
how  he  reconciles  his  criticism 
of  the  chain  store’s  use  of  paid 
newspaper  space  with  his  own 
‘‘grabbing  of  free  newspaper 
space  to  discuss  the  A  &  P  case.” 

The  Attorney  General,  who 
earlier  in  the  week  had  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  on  the  A  &  P 
case  to  the  Connecticut  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  replied  that  his  De¬ 
partment  never  has  discussed 
pending  cases  in  the  past  and 
didn’t  do  so  in  the  current  situ¬ 
ation  until  forced  into  it  by 
A  &  P's  newspaper  campaign. 

He  asserted  the  ads  are  false 
‘‘from  beginning  to  end  .  .  .  take 
sentences  out  of  context”  and 
that  it  became  his  duty  to  set 
the  public  straight.  As  to  the 
charge  of  “grabbing”  free  space 
to  answer  the  claims  made  by 
A  &  P  in  paid  space,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath  pleaded  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  without  funds  to 
counteract  the  claims  in  print. 

Mr.  McGrath  said  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  have  been 
successful  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  inspired  “little 
people”  to  flood  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  their  Congressmen 
with  mail  protesting  against  the 
anti-trust  suit. 

Monopolistic  tendencies,  he 
said  at  another  point,  have 
made  it  impossible  in  a  city  of 
200,000  to  start  a  newspaper, 
and  he  challenged:  “What  does 
that  mean  to  press  freedom?” 


Australasia 

If  Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland 
is  within  tha  sphara  of  your 
prasant  or  futura  businass  ac- 
tivitias,  raad  Nawipapar  Naws 
aach  month.  It  qivas  all  tha 
naws  of  advartising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commarcial  radio 
from  “Down  Undar." 


A  tmmpU  copy  will  bo  gladly 
mmilod  on  roqnost 


(Incorporatng  “Advertising  in  AnstroHa’' 
and  “Advertiser's  Monthly.") 


IS  HomHtoa  Street 
SYDNEY  AUSTRALIA 

SubKrIptlon  rata  —  $1.00  par  yaar 


Hamburgers  Before 
Helicopters 


Why  do  Americans  live  better  than  any  other 
people  on  earth  ?  Why  do  they  have  better  homes 
and  clothing,  own  more  automobiles,  radios,  re¬ 
frigerators  and  almost  anything  else  you  can  think 
of  that  makes  for  better  living? 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  food  in  this  country 
takes  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  national  in¬ 
come,  leaving  plenty  to  spend  for  other  products 
of  American  industry. 

In  India  and  China,  food  has  usually  taken 
almost  all  the  common  man’s  income.  In  France 
and  Italy,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  workingman’s 
wages  has  gone  for  food.  Before  the  last  war, 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  average  Englishman’s 
income  went  for  food — and  now  the  figure  is 
higher. 

And,  since  food  comes  first  in  any  family’s 
budget,  little  is  left  in  all  these  countries  to  buy 
the  products  of  industry  necessary  to  bring  about 
high  employment  and  its  accompanying  benefits. 


But  in  this  country,  because  farmers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  and  distributors  have  done  such  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  stepping  up  the  efficiency  of  their 
operations  and  keeping  costs  down,  the  record 
over  the  years  shows  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
average  expendable  income  going  for  food. 


•As  a  result,  we  not  only  eat  lietter,  but  have 
enough  money  left  over  to  buy  the  things  that  in¬ 
sure  our  living  better. 

For  more  than  90  years  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  have  helped  keep  food  costs  down  — 
helped  keep  food  from  taking  too  large  a  part  of 
the  family  income — by  doing  the  nation’s  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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photography 

Staffer  Indispensable, 
Columbia  Unit).  Finds 

By  James  L  CoUings 


Columbia  University  In  New 
York  gets  an  A  for  the  se¬ 
mester  for  its  efforts  in  news 
photography. 

Three  years  ago  Columbia 
hir^  Manny  Warman  as  the 
university’s  first  full-time  pho¬ 
tographer.  The  lensman  was 
brought  in  because  the  volume 
of  work  demanded  that  some¬ 
one  be  on  call  at  all  times. 
Previously,  pictures  had  been 
made  by  freelancers. 

“But  there  was  no  coordina¬ 
tion  to  the  freelance  system,” 
explained  Dick  Henry,  assistant 
director  of  public  information. 

Co-op  Effort 

"The  idea  was  sold  to  about 
six  units  of  the  university  and 
they  agreed  to  support  the  set¬ 
up.  It  wouldn’t  have  been 
feasible  without  their  contribu¬ 
tions. 

“As  it  Is  now,  the  public  in¬ 
formation  office.  Alumni  News, 
Barnard  College.  American 
Ph-ess  Institute,  sports  publicity 
office.  Teachers  College  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press  all  chip 
in.  The  cost  of  the  operation 
is  apportioned  according  to  the 
use  these  units  make  of  the 
service. 

‘The  plan  has  worked  well 
for  us.  In  a  city  like  New  York, 
with  its  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  there’s  a 
heavy  demand  for  pictures  of 
all  kinds  and  a  full-time  pho¬ 
tographer  is  essential. 

“But  in  a  smaller  city,  well, 
the  demand  ia  less  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  a  part-time  guy  can  do 
the  job.  It’s  all  a  matter  of 
degree.” 

A  New  Outlook 

Dick  Crandell,  picture  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  who  urged  establishment 
of  the  service,  tacked  on  a 
further  comment  to  Mr.  Henry’s 
remarks. 

“I  see  it  as  a  tremendous 
outlet  for  news  photography, 
of  great  help  to  the  newspapers 
around  the  country,”  he  said. 
"And,  of  course,  similar  sys¬ 
tems  in  other  universities  would 
provide  jobs  for  photographers, 
whether  they  be  members  of 
newspapers  or  just  out  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.” 

Mr.  Henry  said  he  considers 
Warman  invaluable  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  on  photographic  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  press  when  VIP 
visit  the  campus. 

’The  subjert  of  this  praise 
is  33  years  old  and  soft  voiced 
^d  quiet  mannered,  almost  shy. 
Manny  tiptoes  around  the  uni- 
vereity,  painfully  making  sure 
MS  never  in  anybody’s  way. 
pie  worst  sin  he  could  commit, 
he  believes,  is  offending  some¬ 
one. 

10,804  Pix 

Manny  comes  from  a  family 
of  photographers.  One  brother 
works  on  the  New  York  Herald 


Tribune,  another  brother  has  a 
studio  in  Manhattan.  He  had 
been  in  business  with  his 
brother  in  the  studio  before  he 
joined  the  university  in  July, 
1946. 

In  1946  he  figures  he  shot 


Manny  Warman 

5,000  pictures;  in  1947,  7,000, 
and  for  this  third  year,  10,804. 
These  covered  everything  from 
sports  pictures  to  scientific  ones. 
He  has  made  at  least  two  dozen 
pictures  of  General  Eisenhower, 
president  of  the  university. 

“I  like  the  job,”  he  said. 
‘"The  work  is  such  that  you 
don’t  get  bored  and  the  people 
are  so  nice  around  here  that 
it’s  a  pleasure  being  with  them. 
I  have  a  two-room  darkroom 
which  I  consider  pretty  good 
for  a  one-man  operation.  (It’s 
located  in  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  he  shares  it  with  the 
students. ) 

“But  about  this  set-up,  I  don’t 
think  universities  realize  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  a  photog¬ 
rapher  in  their  halls.  Funny 
thing  is,  once  they  do  become 
aware,  they’ll  wonder  how  they 
got  along  without  the  service.^’ 

How  'Copter  Pays  Off 

Rochester.  N.  Y. — Fred  Pow¬ 
ers,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  is  still 
up  in  the  air  with  joy  about  a 
World  Series  shot  he  took  while 
hovering  over  Yankee  Stadium 
in  the  (jannett  Newspapers’ 
helicopter.  ’The  ’copter  has 
taken  Gannett  lensmen  on 
about  1,500  aerial  assignments 
in  two  years. 

Pilot  Bill  Cruickshank  and 
Mr.  Powers  were  in  the  Plain- 
field,  N.  J..  area  on  a  job  for 
the  promotion  department  (Efc 
P,  Oct.  15),  when  they  decided 
to  look  in  on  the  series. 

Mr.  Powers  called  the  World 
Series  shot  “duck  soup”  com¬ 
pared  to  other  assignments  he 
has  had  which  would  have  been 
impossible  to  cover  from'  the 
ground. 

“But  look  what  that  ’copter 


view  did  even  for  the  Yankee 
Stadium  shot,”  he  said  waving 
a  New  York  World  -  Telegram 
with  his  picture  ( serviced  by 
Acme)  on  Page  1.  “We  get  the 
same  qualities  at  fires,  floods, 
wrecks — ^just  about  on  anything 
you  want  to  name.” 

Mr.  Cruickshank.  a  wartime 
Air  Force  instructor,  believes 
high  costs  are  the  main  factor 
in  discouraging  newspapers 
from  buying  helicopters.  The 
Gannett  ship,  a  two-seater  Bell 
craft,  today  would  cost  $39,950, 
and  its  size  is  barely  adequate, 
he  added. 

On  call  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  the  pilot  gets  fre¬ 
quent  calls  for  promotion  and 
public  service  assignments,  in 
addition  to  the  picture  jobs. 

Twice  in  a  year,  the  local 
sheriff  requested  his  help  in 
trying  to  locate  missing  chil¬ 
dren.  Perhaps  his  most  spec¬ 
tacular  success  was  locating  the 
hide-away  of  a  waterfront  burg¬ 
lar.  The  shack  was  virtually 
impossible  to  spot  from  the 
ground,  he  recalled,  but  once 
police  knew  just  where  to  look, 
capture  of  the  criminal  was 
easy. 

New  G-E  Flashtube 

A  SMALL  photographic  flash- 
tube  capable  of  taking  thou¬ 
sands  of  pictures  at  speeds  of 
l/5000th  of  a  second  has  been 
announced  by  General  Electric 
Co. 

’The  new  repeating  flashtube, 
together  with  an  improved  trig¬ 
gering  circuit,  was  made  for  use 
with  portable  power  units  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  in  weight  and 
less  costly  than  existing  equip¬ 
ment,  according  to  G-E. 

It  is  described  as  a  relatively 
low-voltage,  100  watt-second 
flashtube  of  high  efficiency,  and 
the  photographic  light  sources, 
called  the  FT-llO,  produces  a 
flash  of  light,  says  G-E,  that 
is  the  equivalent  in  effect  of  the 
No.  5  flashbulb  at  1 /400th  of  a 
second  speed. 

Company  specialists  ex¬ 
plained,  however,  that  the 
flash  duration  has  10  times  the 
action  stopping  power  of  the 
fastest  camera  shutter  in  use. 
They  said  the  tube  produces 
ample  quantities  of  light  for 
close-up  color  photography. 

■ 

Reporter-Lensman 
'Shoots'  Jailbreak 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Just  about  an 
hour  after  Kenneth  Arline  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  staff  settled 
down  for  post-midnight  cov¬ 
erage  at  the  sheriff’s  office,  Oct. 
22,  four  desperadoes  broke  out 
of  the  county  jail. 

Mr.  Arline,  a  Gazette  reporter 
for  11  years,  packs  a  pencil 
and  totes  a  camera  when  he’s 
on  the  job,  so  he  snapped  into 
action  and  made  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  as  he  accompanied  dep¬ 
uties  on  the  manhunt.  Several 
of  the  shots  went  to  newspapers 
all  over  the  country. 

■ 

Public  Photo  Studio 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Her  aid- Journal  has 
opened  public  studios,  supple¬ 
menting  their  expanded  news- 
picture  operations.  This  was 
done  to  take  care  of  public  de¬ 
mand  for  extra  prints. 


Dropping  Plates 
From  Airplane 
Speeds  Pictures 

Miami,  Fla. — When  24  Semi¬ 
nole  Indian  babies  and  children 
were  stricken  with  streptococcic 
infections  in  the  Big  Cypress  In¬ 
dian  reservation  In  the  Florida 
Everglades,  the  Miami  Daily 
News  used  a  picture^irop  tech¬ 
nique  from  an  airplane  to  make 
its  home  edition  deadline  with 
first  pictures  of  the  hospitalized 
Indians. 

Staff  Photographer  E.  N.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  who  flew  to  Clewiston 
with  Staff  Writer  Bill  Baggs, 
realized  that  his  pictures  would 
arrive  too  late  if  the  plane  went 
all  the  way  to  its  airport  on 
the  outskirts  of  Miami.  So  he 
told  the  city  desk  that  he 
would  make  a  drop  on  a  blimp 
base  on  MacArthur  causeway,  a 
few  scant  blocks  from  the  News 
Tower. 

The  drop  was  successful.  Plate 
holders  were  wrapped  in  excel¬ 
sior  and  cardboard  and  bound 
with  adhesive  tape. 

The  next  morning  a  team  con¬ 
sisting  of  Staff  Writer  Milt  Sosin 
and  Photographer  Ralph  Kest- 
ly  went  into  Big  Cypress,  60 
miles  from  Clewiston  over  an 
almost  impassible  road,  and  into 
two  other  Seminole  reservations 
for  a  four-day  round-up  series 
on  the  need  for  improving  con¬ 
ditions  among  the  Seminoles. 

Accompanying  Sosin  and 
Kestly  was  ^incess  Red  Rock,  a 
university-educated  member  of 
the  Ojibway-Totem  tribe  of  the 
northwest,  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  the  Seminoles. 

■ 

Baseball  Writers  Elect 

Chester  L.  Smith  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  was  elected 
president  of  the  Baseball  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association  of  America  at 
the  annual  meeting  during  the 
World  Series.  Franklin  W. 
Yeutter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
and  Ken  Smith,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  secretary-treasurer. 


Court  Pictures 
Banned  in  Calif. 

San  Francisco  —  Photogra¬ 
phers  are  barred  from  California 
courtroom  sessions  under  a  de¬ 
tailed  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
just  announced  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  California  Judges. 

The  canon  on  publicity  labels 
photography  during  sessions  as 
“an  improper  interference  with 
judicial  proceedings.”  The  new 
code  also  bans  recording,  broad¬ 
casting  and  televising  during 
court  sessions. 

Reference  to  advertising  U 
made  in  the  regulation  on  busi¬ 
ness  promotions.  This  states  a 
judge  “should  not  participate  in, 
or  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  any  commercial¬ 
ly  sponsored  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  with  or  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  even  though  such  program 
purports  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  or  even  though  the 
compensation  offered  is  to  be 
donated  to  charity. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

History  of  Facsimile 
Experiment  Recorded 

By  Jerry  Walker 


The  facsimile  newspaper,  the 
newspaper-o£-the-air  delivered 
to  the  home  by  radio,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cocoon,  after  flut¬ 
tering  mothlike  around  the  spot¬ 
light  of  postwar  invention.  It’s 
a  plaything  of  journalism  classes 
now,  while  the  expert  tech¬ 
nicians  take  a  new  look  at  it  in 
the  laboratory  and  its  promo¬ 
ters  strive  for  a  formula  that 
will  pay  off. 

Facsimile,  in  the  full  meaning 
of  telegraphic  communications, 
is  keeping  some  factories  hum¬ 
ming;  those  which  make  devices 
for  transmitting  and  receiving 
printed  material  ( pictures, 
graphs,  bank  checks,  weather 
maps,  etc.)  in  a  hurry,  for  those 
who  want  it  fast  and  flawless. 
The  military,  for  example,  is  the 
largest  present-day  buyer  of 
facsimile  sets.  Next  come  the 
photo  distribution  services. 

The  New  York  Times,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  facsimile,  owns 
the  largest  facsimile  equipment 
factory  in  the  world. 

Up  Pop*  Television 

Two  full  and  feverish  years  in 
which  the  facsimile  newspaper 
appeared  to  be  heading  for  a 
place  in  journalism  ran  head¬ 
long  into  television.  Facsimile 
advocates  still  argue  that  TV 
can  never  do  what  "Fax”  can 
do — put  something  ( news  and 
advertising)  in  print  for  future 
reference — ^but  TV  raided  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  advertisers 
and  broadcasters  and  captured 
the  popular  fancy  before  the 
newspaper-of-the-air  could  be 
delivered  to  the  parlor. 

Lest  the  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  postwar  facsimile  news- 
papering  vanish  into  the  ether, 
two  of  its  foremost  practitioners 
have  taken  Vari-typer  in  hand 
and  have  produced  a  book,  titled 
simply  “Facsimile.”  The  authors: 
Lee  Hills,  managing  editor,  and 
Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  facsimile 
editor,  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald.  The  publisher:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co. 

'Fascinating  Business' 

Much  time  was  wasted  when 
they  entered  the  facsimile  field 
in  1046,  say  the  authors,  because 
there  was  no  general  reference 
book  on  the  subject.  Their  objec¬ 
tive  was  “a  faithful  portrayal  of 
a  fascinating  business,  not  a 
highly  detailed  technical  hand¬ 
book.”  Nevertheless,  they  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  available 
technical  information. 

“Proponents  of  facsimile  are 
impatient  as  they  watch  fac¬ 
simile  grow  slowly”  says  the 
book.  “Perhaps  facsimile  pub¬ 
lishers  and  readers  should  use 
as  their  motto  the  sign  which 
hangs  over  a  tiny  store  on 
Grand  Bahama  island:  ‘A  lion 
is  bom  small.’  ” 

The  Messrs.  Hills  and  Sullivan 
learned  that  the  100-year-old  art 
of  facsimile  had  suffered  set¬ 


backs  before;  “it  was  stunted  by 
the  glamorous  shadows  of  Morse 
code  telegraphy  introduced  in 
1844,  and  later  by  Marconi’s 
wireless  telegraphy  in  1895.” 
Facsimile  boomed  again  in  the 
1930s,  with  publisher  interest, 
only  to  be  shelved  by  war.  But 
the  uses  to  which  facsimile  was 
put  during  the  war  excited  new 
interest  in  1944.  By  1947  it  was 
making  and  holding  headlines. 
Its  most  ardent  boosters  still 
warn:  “Don’t  sell  it  short.” 

Like  Father  Like  Son 

The  better  part  of  the  Hills- 
Sullivan  text  describes  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald-of-the-air,  its  editing 
techniques,  its  makeup,  its  busi¬ 
ness-getting  ideas.  There  are 
many  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  the  broadcast  paper. 

In  general  design,  the  pages 
on  exhibit  varied  little  from  the 
press-produced  parent.  There 
was  never  much  deviation  from 
the  formal  newspaper  page. 
Gorgeous  platinum  blondes  had 
a  way  of  getting  into  the  news 
just  in  time  for  the  10  a.m.  fac¬ 
simile  edition.  Headlines  used 
the  same  four-letter  words  that 
copyreaders  have  been  counting 
out  for  years.  Wire  copy  was 
edited  tightly;  Quick-style. 

That  is  somewhat  surprising  in 
view  of  the  authors’  chapter  ad¬ 
vising;  “Use  any  variety  of  art, 
headlines,  and  type  on  the  first 
page  that  is  needed  to  cover  the 
top  stories  .  .  .  Don’t  dig  down  in 
your  pile  of  photographs  and  se¬ 
lect  one  purely  for  the  sake  of 
eye  relief.” 

The  Miami  Herald  had  some 
success  in  selling  advertising 
space  in  its  facsimile  editions, 
which  were  viewable  on  record¬ 
ers  in  public  places.  The  authors 
have  a  word  of  warning  in  this 
connection. 

“No  advertiser,”  they  say, 
“should  be  permitted  to  buy  a 
block  of  time  ( total  program 
space  on  facsimile)  that  gives 
him  control  of  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  Advertising  space  in  the 
facsimile  newspapier  should  be 
sold  for  the  attention  it  gets 
when  printed  along  with  the 
news.  'The  charge  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of 
space  used.” 

The  book  is  so  complete  and 
thorough  in  its  discussion  of  fac¬ 
simile  that  an  omission  is  glar¬ 
ing.  That  is  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  every  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  has  asked:  “How 
do  you  get  circulation  in  the 
homes?”  One  publisher  we  know 
figured  what  it  would  cost  to  put 
facsimile  receivers  in  50,000 
homes,  at  $100  or  so  each,  then 
settled  for  a  new  press  and  a 
television  station. 

The  Miami  experts  suggest 
only  that  facsimile  publishers 
can  make  money — in  addition  to 
advertising  revenue — by  leasing 
recorders  and  selling  air  time  to 


special  groups  interested  in  pub¬ 
lishing  limited-interest  editions. 
In  other  words,  “house  organs  of 
the  air.” 

The  facsimile  newspaper,  as 
we  have  seen  it  the  last  few 
years,  has  already  enjoyed  its 
past.  The  newspaper-of-the-air  is 
still  ahead  of  us.  Even  as  these 
lines  are  typed  obsolescence 
sweeps  across  the  pages  of  “Fac¬ 
simile”  but  it’s  certainly  a  valu¬ 
able  book  to  have  in  the  library 
under  “Communications,  His 
tory  of.” 

As  for  Television  .  .  . 

Now,  to  get  back  to  television: 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
station,  WBNS-TV,  dedicated  its 
new  Austin-designed  Tele-center 
last  week.  The  Sunday  Dispatch 
of  Oct.  16  had  a  16-page  section 
devoted  to  television. 

WFIL-’TV,  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  station,  jumped 
its  rates  from  $500  to  $700  an 
hour  (evening  time)  and  from 
$70  to  $100  for  a  spot  announce¬ 
ment.  The  hourly  rate  was  $250 
when  the  station  went  on  the  air 
Sept.  13,  1947.  General  Manager 
Roger  W.  Clipp  forecasts  a  basic 
rate  of  $2,000  within  three  years. 

William  C.  Driscoll,  veteran 
reporter  and  editor  ( Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  etc.),  has  been 
named  director  of  the  WFIL-TV 
Newsreel,  sponsored  by  RCA 
Victor. 

A  20-page  television  edition 
was  published  by  the  Buffalo 
( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express. 

Erskine  Johnson,  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice  Hollywood  correspondent,  is 
producing  a  weekly  newsreel, 
covering  news,  features,  fashions 
and  personalities  of  the  cinema 
city. 

Radio  Business 

Adolf  N.  Hult,  a  onetime  Mo¬ 
line,  Ill.,  reporter  who  went  into 
radio  via  WGN,  Chicago,  and 
rose  to  a  vicepresidency  in  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales  of  MBS  Oct.  24. 

Parade,  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  has  devised  an  open-end 
transcription  called  “Parade 
Prevue” — a  12Vfe  minute  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  gimmick — in 
which  bylined  writers  are  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Tennessee  Associated  Press 
Broadcasters  voted  at  their  re¬ 
cent  Memphis  meeting  “to  work 
for  closer  cooperation  among  AP 
member  radio  stations  to  the  end 
that  broader  and  more  complete 
news  coverage  be  provided  in 
the  state.” 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  for 
years? 
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Congress  Press 
Corps  to  Pass 
On  Labor  Group 

Washington  —  The  Standing 
Committee  of  Congressional  Gal 
lery  correspondents  has  been 
given  discretion  to  consider  the 
admission  of  reporters  for  la¬ 
bor  union  newspapers. 

Approval  of  an  amended  set 
of  regulations  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  culminate 
several  months  of  discussion  by 
the  standing  committee  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  power  to  accept  or 
reject  the  applications  of  news¬ 
men  employed  by  unions  or  by 
the  State  Department  or  other 
government  agencies. 

The  committee  recently  de 
nied  admission  to  correspond¬ 
ents  of  Labor  Press  Association 
who,  according  to  their  state 
ments,  serve  193  cooperative 
and  farm  weeklies.  The  vote 
was  close — three  to  two;  the  ma¬ 
jority  holding  that  there  is  a 
specific  bar  to  writers  for 
“special  labor  .  .  .  interests" 
among  others. 

The  new  code  does  not  de¬ 
clare  representatives  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  groups  meet  the  test  of 
“bona  fide”  newspapermen,  and 
it  is  now  up  to  the  standing 
committee  to  decide.  Expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  both  labor  and  gov¬ 
ernment  reporters  will  be  de¬ 
nied  admission,  whereupon  the 
former  is  certain  to  appeal  to 
the  senate  rules  committee. 

Also  incorporated  in  the 
amended  rules  are  provisions 
for  a  referendum  on  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  regulations  of  ad 
mission  —  a  relinquishment  of 
prerogatives  which  caused 
Chairman  WIilliam  S.  White 
(New  York  Times)  to  resign. 
William  F.  Arbogast  ( Associated 
Press)  committee  secretary,  was 
elected  chairman. 

Also,  the  committee  will  con 
duct  the  first  review  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  all  present  card  hold¬ 
ers  made  in  many  years,  and  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the 
present  800  total  is  possible. 
The  delicate  question  whether 
Tass,  the  official  Soviet  Govern 
ment  news  agency,  should  be 
permitted  to  have  gallery  mem¬ 
bership  when  its  counterpart, 
the  State  Department  News  Bu 
reau,  is  denied  access,  will  be 
raised. 
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Bullets  Whizz 
Post  Newsmen 
At  Coal  Mine 

Jasper,  Ala. — Alabama  news¬ 
papermen  assigned  to  a  coal 
Sne  disturbance  in  Walker 
County  had  to  face  bullets  on 
the  job. 

The  disturbance  grew  out  of 
an  attempt  by  the  six  Preskitt 
brothers,  operators  of  a  self- 
own^,  non-union  mine,  to  con¬ 
tinue  operations  while  union 
miners  were  on  strike.  The 
sound  of  rifle  fire  was  all  over 
the  place  as  Robert  Gunthorpe, 
staff  photographer  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News,  arrived. 

First  Person  Account 

Gunthorpe  tells  the  story; 

“Two  bullets  whizzed  in  front 
of  my  automobile.  .  .  .  The  air 
was  tense  when  I  left  and  there 
was  a  lookout  on  duty,  armed 
with  a  shotgun.  But  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  mob  at  that 
time  and  the  owners  and  work¬ 
ers  at  the  mine  were  there  with 
arms. 

"As  I  approached  the  scale 
house  of  the  Preskitt  mine,  I 
beard  gunfire.  It  sounded  just 
like  it  does  in  battle — except 
that  the  big  guns  were  missing. 
It  sounded  like  a  group  of 
Marines  trying  to  take  a  hill. 

"I  made  my  way  to  the  mine 
scale  house.  All  the  owners  and 
workers  had  disappeared.  I 
learned  later  that  they  were 
hidden  in  the  wooded  hills 
firing  at  other  men  under  cover 
down  the  hill.’’ 


Guild  Gets  $3,000 
To  Fight  Profanity 

The  Newspajier  Guild  of  New 
York  is  named  beneficiary  of 
the  residuary  estate  of  Miss 
Rachel  K.  McDowell,  former  re¬ 
ligious  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  according  to  the  will 
filed  for  probate  this  week. 

The  will  provides  that  the  in¬ 
come  ( about  $3,000 )  be  used  by 
the  Guild  for  the  printing  of 
literature  protesting  against 
blasphemy  and  profanity.  The 
will  directs  that  the  literature 
be  distributed  among  news¬ 
paper  employes  the  first  week 
in  each  year  “to  perpetuate  my 
Pure  Language  League  for 
Journalists.’’ 

PR  Instructor 

Ellis  Emmons  Reed,  director 
of  public  relations  of  Air 
France,  has  taken  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  course  of  New 
York  University’s  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fi¬ 
nance.  He  will  continue  his 
courses  in  the  Department  of 
Marketing,  where*  he  has  been 
an  instructor  for  the  fast  five 
years,  as  well  as  his  duties  with 
the  airline. 

■ 

Ad  for  Faith 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Seven  local 
parishes  and  organizations 
sponsored  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  Catholic  faith  in 
the  Times-Star  recently.  It  was 
prepared  by  Apostles  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  laymen’s  organ¬ 
ization. 


2  Veteran 
Staffers  Retire 
In  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  “30’’ 
mark  was  pencilled  on  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  New  Orleans  news- 
papering  with  the  recent  retire¬ 
ment  of  two  New  Orleans 
States  stafifers. 

Andrew  J.  Ojeda,  for  years 
one  of  the  city’s  topflight  police 
reporters  and  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  ended  his  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  age  of  65. 

And  William  M.  Steele,  one¬ 
time  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune  and  States,  also 
ended  his  newspaper  days  re¬ 
cently. 

A  party  for  the  pair  was 
given  by  the  staffs  of  the  States. 

From  1909  to  1927  Ojeda’s  star 
shone  brightest  as  he  covered 
the  police  beat.  His  favorite 
story  was  about  the  night  he 
spent  with  six  men  who  were 
condemned  to  hang  the  next 
day. 

He  drank  with  them,  listened 
to  their  stories  again  and  again, 
and  sang  ballads  with  them. 

Ojeda  said  he’s  retiring  to 
Cedar  Point,  Miss.,  to  rest  and 
fish. 

Steele  started  his  journalistic 
career  at  16.  In  1909  he  was 
close  by  when  the  bloody 
Charles  riot  broke  out.  He  was 
on  hand  when  the  man  who 
went  berserk  was  killed.  Steele 
saw  him  trapped  in  a  small 
building  that  was  set  fire  to  and 
shot  down  as  he  fled. 


18,900  Attend 
Brcx)klyn  Eagle 
Career  Forum 

A  NEW  attendance  record  of 
18,900  was  set  last  week  at  the 
second  annual  Careers  for 
Youth  Forum  which  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  and  the  New  York  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Science?^ 

Robert  M.  Grannis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Eagle,  read  a  mes¬ 
sage  sent  to  the  Forum  by  the 
Eagle’s  publisher,  Frank  D. 
Schroth,  who  is  in  Europe. 

Included  in  the  38  panels  cov¬ 
ering  career  opportunities,  was 
one  on  “Journalism  and  Pub¬ 
lishing.”  Edwin  B.  Wilson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Eagle,  was 
moderator.  Hinson  Stiles,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  spoke  on  “Jour¬ 
nalism  As  A  Career.” 

Among  the  23  exhibits  was 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  own  booth, 
which  devoted  two  large  pimels 
to  syndication  work  and  United 
Press  coverage.  Using  one  of 
its  regular  daily  features,  “These 
Women,”  by  Greg  D’Alessio  of 
the  Publishers  Syndicate,  the 
Eagle  display  illustrated  how 
the  cartoon!^  works  up  a  typ¬ 
ical  drawing  from  gag  to  the 
printed  cartoon  in  the  paper. 
Under  this  was  featured  several 
of  the  Eagle’s  own  columnists’ 
work. 

Pamphlets  welcoming  visitors 
were  distributed  by  the  Eagle 
promotion  department  person¬ 
nel. 


A  Salute  to  Capt.  Mullan,  Innkeeper 


•  Robert  Mullan’s  name  is  rather  obscure  in 
American  history,  probably  familiar  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  annals.  At  this  time, 
though,  his  name  is  worth  recalling.  November  10th 
marks  the  174th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
that  great  fighting  force,  and  Mullan,  owner  of  the 
Tun  Tavern  in  Philadelphia,  is  definitely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  date. 

The  first  Marine  company  was  recruited  at 
Mullan’s  tavern.  Mullan  was  one  of  the  first 
recruiting  officers  of  the  Corps,  a  duty  he  per¬ 
formed  with  great  zeal,  rising  to  a  captaincy,  a 
very  high  Marine  rank  in  those  days. 

Just  why  his  tavern  was  chosen  as  recruiting 
headquarters  never  was  made  clear— perhaps  it  was 
a  popular  rendezvous  for  Philadelphia’s  patriots, 
because  Mullan  helped  the  cause  with  free  refresh¬ 
ment  to  the  recruits,  or  because  tavernkeepers 
were  among  leading  patriots  of  their  day. 


Mullan  had  a  host  of  company  among  his  kind. 
George  Weedon,  later  to  become  a  general  and 
adjutant  to  General  Washington,  was  opierating 
the  Sun  Inn  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Sgt. 
William  Munroe,  who  several  months  earlier  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  a  platoon  of 
Minutemen,  ran  a  tavern  in  Lexington,  Mass. 
Capt.  Isaac  Wyman,  who  commanded  a  company 
at  Bunker  Hill,  was  operating  a  tavern  at  Keene, 
New  Hampshire.  And  there  were  Samuel  Putnam 
and  many  others. 

Because  the  tavern  of  today  no  longer  is  the 
community  meeting  place  it  was  when  there  were 
few  public  buildings,  the  operator  cannot  serve  in 
the  fashion  of  his  colonial  predecessor.  But  the 
average  tavernkeeper  is  aware  of  his  proud  heri¬ 
tage — an  awareness  he  exhibits  by  being  a  useful 
citizen,  a  good  neighbor  and  an  integral  part  of  a 
progressive  community. 
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CIRCULATION 


*Press  Must  Prosper 
To  Fight  Communism* 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  keep  in  sound  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  and  should 
not  apologize 
for  doing  so 
because  they 
serve  as  one  of 
the  n  a  t  i  o  n’s 
greatest  bul¬ 
warks  against 
C  o  m  m  u  n  ism, 

Spartan  burg 
Herald  -  Journal 
Publisher  Phil 
Buchheit  told 
125  circulation 
officials  at  the 
30th  annual  ses-  „  ,  . 

Sion  of  Mid-At-  Humphries 

lantic  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  here.  T.  E.  Roberts, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
presided. 

Mr.  Buchheit  cited  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs  as  reasons  for 
newspapers  seeking  new  income 
sources. 

Herald-Joumal  Business  Man¬ 
ager  Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  address¬ 
ing  the  first  business  session, 
told  the  circulators  from  five 
states  that  they  “are  the  vi¬ 
tal  heart  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  counselors  to  the  youth 
of  America  who  are  our  news¬ 
paper  carrier  boys.  You  are 
the  guardians  of  their  right  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  .  .  . 
Through  you  passes  the  two- 
way  pulse  of  public  opinion  be¬ 
tween  newsmen  and  readers  as 
well  as  the  impulse  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  business  and  industry 
of  our  nation." 

B.  B.  ( Ben )  Humphries,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C. )  Citizen-Times,  was 
elected  president.  R.  Frank 
Mundy,  Greenwood  ( S.  C. ) 
Index-Journal,  was  named  first 
vicepresident:  W.  C.  Cline,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va. )  Newspapers,  second 
vicepresident;  W.  G.  Carrington, 
Durham  (N,  C. )  Herald-Sun, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Charles 
F,  Moester,  convention  secre¬ 
tary. 

These  directors  were  chosen: 
James  F,  Roe,  Goldsboro  (N, 
C,)  News-Argus,  and  G,  L. 


SYRACUSE  COLOR 
PRESS 


SYRACUSE 
COLOR  PRESS,  INC. 


Richeson,  Lynchburg  ( Va, ) 
News- Advance. 

The  Association’s  trophy  for 
the  most  outstanding  circulation 
promotion  display  went  to  the 
Charlotte  Observer  with  hon¬ 
orable  mention  to  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Evening  Post  and  News  and 
Courier. 


Best  Carrier  Paper 

Los  Angeles — The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner’s  newspaperboy 
monthly,  the  Junior  Examiner, 
has  been  awarded  first  prize  for 
excellence  in  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  contest. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  M.  Black,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Examiner, 
who  founded  the  carriers’  pub¬ 
lication  in  1939  as  part  of  the 
newspaper’s  newspaperboy  edu¬ 
cational  program. 

The  Junior  Examiner,  mailed 
to  2,000  Examiner  newspaper- 
boys,  heads  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  business  representa¬ 
tives  and  newspapers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  edited  by  Bernard 
(Bernie)  Hoffman,  a  former 
Examiner  carrier  who  was  grad- 
qated  last  June  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California 
College  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Black  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  an  active  program  of  edu- 
cationai  and  entertainment  do¬ 
ings  for  the  newspaperboys. 
One  was  a  visit  en  masse  to  the 


HOPALONG 

CASSIDY 


IS  COMING! 


Los  Angeles  Greek  Theater, 
where  the  boys  met  principals 
of  the  cast  of  the  operetta  “New 
Moon"  and  then  witnessed  the 
performance  under  the  stars. 

More  than  200  carriers  and 
their  fathers  were  guests  at  a 
professional  football  game  in  the 
Coliseum  as  rewards  for  super¬ 
ior  efforts  on  their  routes.  An¬ 
other  150  boys  visited  the  North¬ 
rop  aircraft  plant  in  nearby 
Hawthorne  to  inspect  the  huge 
jet-powered  Flying  Wings  pro¬ 
duced  there  for  the  Air  Force. 

Basil  O’Connor,  president  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  In¬ 
fantile  Paralysis,  wrote  to  thank 
the  Examiner  newspaperboys 
for  100%  contributions  to  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

School  Credits 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  program  for 
giving  school  credits  and  scho¬ 
larships  to  carrier  boys  was  a 
highlight  in  the  discussions  dur¬ 
ing  the  two-day  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Association  here,  Oct.  16-17. 

Hamilton  Bissell,  director  of 
the  scholarship  boys  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  told  the  circu¬ 
lation  managers  his  school 
awards  150  scholarships  annual¬ 
ly,  totalling  $120,000,  to  boys 
who  need  aid  in  their  higher 


education.  A  large  number  of 
these  go  to  carrier  boys.  He 
urged  the  circulation  managers 
to  nominate  boys  for  the  awards, 
made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Harvey  Holt,  principal  of 
Santa  Barbara  High  School,  ex¬ 
plained  that  school  creffit  is 
given  boys  for  work  experience, 
including  carrier  boys. 

Honorary  Members 

The  Ohio  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  has  voted  to 
recognize  Frank  S.  Newell, 
president  in  1931,  as  an  honor¬ 
ary  life  member.  The  group 
also  has  given  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  to  Stewart  MacDonald 
of  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mystery  Pictures 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune 
is  augmenting  its  fall  circula¬ 
tion  drive  with  a  mystery  pic¬ 
ture  contest  which  will  result 
in  award  of  cash  prizes  totaling 
$1,000,  according  to  Bert  Stolpe, 
promotion  manager. 

Contestants  are  asked  to 
identify  36  pictures  of  persons, 
places  or  events  which  are  be¬ 
ing  published  in  36  consecutive 
issues  of  the  Tribune.  Parts  of 
the  pictures  are  masked  out  to 
make  identification  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  valuable  clues  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  picture. 


IF  YOU  ARE 

LOOKING  FOR  A  POSITION 
IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  FIELDS; 


Administrative 

Advertising 

Cartoonists-Artists 

Circulation 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photography 
Public  Relations 


Y'ou  Will  be  Interested  in  the  Following  Services: 

1.  Draft  a  4- time  consecutive  insertion  ad  stating  your 
qualifications  and  send  to  us  with  payment.  (Details  of 
rates  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  Classified  Section.) 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration  card  which  will  be 
sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  your  ad  copy.  This  card  will  be 
made  available  to  executives  calling  on  us  for  help  for 
all  departments  of  newspapers  and  allied  fields. 

3.  The  object  of  this  optional  registration  is  to  help  you 
more  quickly  find  the  job  you  are  seeking.  THERE  IS 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  ADDITIONAL  SERVICE. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1475  Broadvray,  Suite  1700  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  IRyaet  9-3052 
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See  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
NEXT  WEEK 


450  Register 
For  SNPA 
Parley  in  Texas 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  With  a 
welcome  to  the  State  of  Texas 
extended  by  that  state’s  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  47th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  open  Oct.  31  at 
the  Baker  Hotel,  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas,  and  continue  until  noon, 
Nov.  2. 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary- 
manager  of  SNPA,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  advance  registra¬ 
tion  is  approximately  450  and 
‘  we  hope  for  500.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  affairs  of  SNPA 
since  1909,  will  complete  10 
years  of  service  as  secretary- 
manager  with  his  report  to  the 
Mineral  Wells  meeting. 

Southern  publishers  will  be¬ 
gin  their  registration  for  the 
SNPA  meet  Sunday,  Oct.  30,  at 
the  Baker  Hotel  at  2  p.m. 

“Last  year  we  successfully  in¬ 
troduced  the  reading  of  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  papers,  by  recog¬ 
nized  experts  in  their  various 
fields,  and  this  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  coming  program,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Johnson. 

Program  Highlights 

Featured  speakers  will  be  B. 
M.  McKelway,  managing  editor, 
Woshington  ( D.  C. )  Star  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
whose  topic  will  be  “Publishers 
and  the  Press”;  and  Amo  H. 
Johnson,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Media  and  Research, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New 
York,  who  will  speak  on  “Con¬ 
sumer  Purchasing  Power  and 
Marketing  Opportunities — 1950.” 

Group  conferences  of  SNPA 
members  will  take  place  Monday 
afternoon,  Oct.  31,  at  2:15  p.m. 
These  conferences  will  be  di¬ 
rected  by  W.  E.  Hussman,  W.  R. 
Beaumier,  Phil  McMu.len,  Mike 
Murray,  M.  R.  Ashworth,  F,  B. 
Wachs,  Albert  A.  Stone,  C.  W. 
Tabb,  W.  Randall  Harris,  E.  C. 
Davis,  R.  L.  Smith  and  Tom  Tan¬ 
ner,  Labor  Commissioner  of 
SNPA. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  at  9  a.m., 
the  American  Press  Institute’s 
Seminar  on  Management  and 
Costs  will  be  conducted.  Leaders 
will  be  Harry  B.  Bradley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News-Age  Herald;  Lisle 
Baker,  Jr.,  general  manager, 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times;  A1  Dealey,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary-treasurer,  Dallas 
(Texas)  News;  Edward  L.  Gay¬ 
lord,  secretary,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla. )  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
and  W.  Howard  Baldwin,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
Houston  (Texas)  Post. 

Election  and  installation  of  of¬ 
ficers  will  conclude  the  Tuesday 
morning  session. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  presented  a  “Cost 
and  Revenue  Study,”  by  E.  C. 
Davis;  hear  reports  on  group 
inferences  to  be  made  by  W.  E. 
Hussman,  M.  R.  Ashworth  and 
W.  Randall  Harris,  and  reports 
on  the  schools  of  printing  to  be 
made  by  Charles  Hodel,  of  the 
southern  Schoo.  of  Minting,  I 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  E.  M. 
“Ted”  Dealey,  of  the  Southwest 
School  of  Printing,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Then,  with  the  selection  of  the 
1950  meeting  place,  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  adjourn. 

SNPA  President  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  will 
preside  at  all  sessions. 

Entertainment  for  the  visiting 
publishers,  and  their  wives,  will 
consist  of  a  barbecue  at  Seybold 
Guest  Ranch,  Sunday,  Oct.  30,  as 
the  guests  of  Wa.ter  Murray, 
publisher  of  the  Mineral  Wells 
(Tex.)  Index;  a  luncheon  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  31,  and  a  party  from 
6  p.m.,  to  8  p.m.  that  evening  at 
the  Baker  Hotel,  sponsored  by 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and 
the  annual  Golf  Tournament, 
which  begins  at  noon,  Nov.  1. 


Hearing  Dec.  7 
On  Best's  Appeal 

Boston,  Mass.  —  The  appeal 
taken  by  Robert  H.  Best  from 
his  conviction  in  Federal  Court, 
April,  1948,  on  charges  of  trea¬ 
son  is  scheduled  to  be  argued 
before  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  Dec.  7 — eighth  anniversary 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Best,  53,  a  native  of  South 
Carolina  and  a  former  news¬ 
paper  writer,  was  convicted  of 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  by  broadcasting  German 
propaganda  from  Berlin  to  this 
country  during  the  war.  He 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fined  $10,000,  but 
pending  appeal,  he  has  not 
started  serving  his  sentence. 

He  has  been  neld  without  bail. 


Biggest  Legal  Ad 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  City  of 
Providence  ran  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  legal  ad  in  its  history  in  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin  on 
Oct.  22.  Set  in  agate,  it  ran  for 
13  full  21-inch  columns. 

When  the  ad  is  run  again  Oct. 
29,  it  will  have  cost  the  city  al¬ 
most  $3,000. 


VFW  Names  Lovette 

W.ASHiNGTON  —  Leland  P.  Lo¬ 
vette,  retired  viceadmiral,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations 
director  of  the  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars.  Mr.  Lovette,  whose 
headquarters  will  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  served  three  tours  of 
duty  as  director  of  Navj'  public 
relations. 


This  tape  produces 
type  automatically 


1  his  is  Teletypesetter  tape.  If  you  have  a  pnMluetion 
prohlem  due  to  a  shortage  of  uien  or  machines,  tape 
like  this  can  help  you. 

The  code-holes  you  see  have  l>een  punched  on  a 
'Peletypesetter  Perforator,  a  machine  a.s  simple  and 
easy  to  use  as  a  typewriter.  When  the  tape  is  fed  into 
a  Teletypesetter  Operating  Unit  mounted  on  a  com¬ 
posing  machine,  it  gives  continuous,  automatic  opera¬ 
tion — produces  slugs  at  the  rate  of  350  to  tOO  lines 
of  straight  matter  per  hour. 

Teletypesetter  has  stepped  up  type  production  for 
many  publishers  and  printers  by  as  much  as  75%  to 
100%.  It  can  do  the  same  for  you.  Vi  rite  toilay  for 
more  details  to: 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 


TELETVPESETTER 
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SAYS  MISS  EUGENIE  C.  STAMLER, 
PRINT  MEDIA  DIRECTOR.  BlOW,  INC 


Eugenie  Stamler  is  Print  Media 
Director  of  the  Biow  Agency  which 
has  the  sizeable  responsibility  of 
handling  well  over  four  million  dollars 
of  newspaper  spending  annually  for 
such  outstanding  accounts  as  those 
listed  on  the  opposite  page. 


quickly  confirms  the  news  and  doings 


DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  the 


story  of  the  newspapers.  It  keeps  me  of  the  newspaper  pnhlishing  business 


informed.  When  I  say  informed,  I  mean  in  operations,  costs,  trends,  newsprint 


supply,  top  personnel  changes,  etc. 


advertising  have  our  sources  of  infor-  From  this  information,  I  can  talk  with 


understanding  about  the  business. 


mation  but  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


to  Hell  Big-3toney  Newspaper  Huger h 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is 
within  this  group  that  Editor  &  Pi^blisher  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical 
or  resultful  way  of  reaching  the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising 
pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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and  here  are 


•  •  • 


some  of  the 


Blow . . . 

accounts  spending 
$25,000  or  more 
in  Newspapers* 


Bulova  Watch 

$233,938 

Eversharp  Inc. 

...  158,078 

Mil's  Bros.  . 

177,586 

Phillip  Morris  . 

. 2,291,134 

Pepsi  Cola  . 

..  434,672 

Procter  &  Gamble 

.  280,858 

Jacob  Ruppert  . 

.  .  277,733 

Schenley 

. 1,005,241 

$4,859,240 

Figures  from  a  recent  Bureau 
of  Advertising  Study  of  National 
idvertisers  spending  $25,000  or 
more  in  newspapers  in  194S. 


Guild  Asks  Further 
Wage-Hour  Hearings 


Further  hearings  on  special 
provisions  of  the  proposed 
Wage-Hour  Law  revisions  that 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
believes  might  hove  an  impact 
on  its  jurisdiction  have  been 
asked  by  Sam  Eubanks,  ANG 
executive  vicepresident. 

Both  ANG  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa 
tion  filed  comments  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  revisions  during  the  30- 
day  period  allotted  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor’s  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  before  the 
new  regulations  become  effec¬ 
tive.  (^P,  Oct.  1,  page  46.) 

Proteats  Salary  Criteria 

Cranston  Williams.  ANPA 
general  manager,  wrote  a  letter 
to  William  R.  McComb,  adminis 
trator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  protesting  “the  salary 
criteria  and  the  large  number 
of  restrictions  hedged  around 
determination  of  executive,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  professional 
personnel’’  in  the  proposed  new 
definitions  of  whom  the  law  will 
cover. 

Mr.  Eubanks  a'.so  protested 
the  salary  criteria  in  application 
to  the  newspaper  field,  stating: 

“The  provisos  regarding  em¬ 
ployes  earning  not  less  than  $100 
per  week  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  newspaper  and  news  in¬ 
dustry  because  substantial  num 
bers  of  non-exempt  employes  are 
compensated  on  a  sa.ary  basis 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $100 
per  week,  and  the  salary  level 
of  $100  weekly  therefore  is  not 
a  proper  test  of  exempt  status 
in  the  industry.’’ 

ANG’s  counsel.  Irving  Leuch- 
ter,  told  guild  members  that 
under  the  proposed  revisions 
“employes  whose  primary  duty 
consists  of  management  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  two  or  more  other 
employes,  and  who  earn  not  less 
than  $100  a  week’’  would  be  ex 
empt  from  the  laws. 

Mr.  Leuchter  asserted  that  al¬ 
though  employes  may  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  law  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  definition,  they  would  not 
be  exempted  from  the  hours  and 
overtime  provisions  of  guild  con¬ 
tracts.  However,  he  added,  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  law  “will  al¬ 
most  certainly  produce  manage¬ 
ment  pressure  to  gain  similar  ad¬ 
ditional  exemptions  from  the 
hours  and  overtime  provisions 
of  a  contract.” 

Status  Clarified 

In  a  recent  statement  clarify¬ 
ing  the  status  of  newspapermen 
under  the  proposed  revisions, 
Mr.  McComb  said: 

“In  my  opinion,  the  descrip¬ 
tions  and  classifications  of  ex¬ 
empt  and  nonexempt  reporters 
and  exempt  and  nonexempt 
newspaper  writers  generally,  as 
outlined  in  that  manual  ( of 
newspaper  job  classifications  is¬ 
sued  by  the  division  in  1943) 
will  be  valid  under  the  proposed 
definition  of  ‘professional.’  " 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Eubanks 
contended  that  newspapers  have 
many  small  “departments”  with 
an  employe  bearing  the  title  of 
“editor”  or  “department  head.” 


Although  their  direction  of  the 
department  “is  routine  and  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  execu¬ 
tive  in  nature,”  he  added,  “em¬ 
ployers  will  claim  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  duty  of  such  employes  is 
‘management’  of  their  ‘depart¬ 
ment.’  ” 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  McComb,  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  statement  he  had  made  at 
the  Wage-Hour  Law  revision 
hearings  in  January,  1948,  and 
asked  that  the  statement  be  con¬ 
sidered  “as  expressing  our  views 
at  the  present  time.” 

Results  ’Disappointing' 

“While  we  are  pleased,”  he 
added,  "that  one  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  ANPA  with  regard 
to  the  definition  of  ‘outside  sales¬ 
man’  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  new  proposed  definitions,  it 
is  disappointing  that  none  of  our 
other  recommendations  has  been 
given  equal  consideration — and 
particularly  that  nothing  has 
been  done  as  a  practical  proposi¬ 
tion  to  clarify  the  executive 
status  of  foremen  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  newspa¬ 
pers  or  the  professional  status  of 
those  employes  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  who  are,  in  fact, 
professionals,  and  have  been  so 
defined  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  ( Taft-Hartiey  Law).” 

(Under  the  proposed  revi¬ 
sions.  “outside  salesmen”  em¬ 
ploye’s  duties  would  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  obtaining  or¬ 
ders  or  contracts  for  services  as 
well  as  for  the  use  of  facilities. 
There  would  be  no  salary  re¬ 
quirement  for  them.) 

The  ANG  statement  urged 
that  if  the  $100-salary  proviso 
is  applied  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision  retain  two  requirements 
that  could  be  cut  out  on  the 
basis  of  a  “shortened  test”  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  exemption  of  em¬ 
ployes  under  the  proposed  re¬ 
vision. 

The  two  requirements  are, 
first,  the  prohibition  against 
more  than  20%  of  non-exempt 
work,  and  secondly,  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  “original  and  creative”  in 
regard  to  work  done  by  writers. 
■ 

Harris  Appointed 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Mrs.  Es¬ 
ther  M.  Berry,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Independent,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  James 
L.  Harris  as  editor,  succeeding 
Lynn  Thomas,  who  has  resigned 
to  become  a  Sacramento  news 
correspondent.  Mr.  Harris  is  a 
former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man  who  covered  part  of  Sino- 
Japanese  war,  but  brought  his 
family  home  from  Tokyo  in 
1937. 


28  Pages,  45,508  Lines 

A  28-page  Winter  Vacation 
Preview  section,  new  resort  and 
travel  feature,  was  published  by 
the  New  York  Times  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  23.  ’The  standard  size 
section  contained  45,508  lines  of 
advertising  from  340  accounts. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  New  Book  on  Words; 
API  Director  on  Ethics 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  Joumolism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


THE  COMMAND  OF  WORDS  by  S. 
Strphenton  Smith.  Second  Edition. 
New  York:  lliomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany.  305  pp.  $3.50. 


If  you  make  men  think  they 
think,  they  love  you.  Better  still, 
they  look  for  your  by-line,  sub¬ 
scribe  to  your  paper,  and  some¬ 
times  agree  with  you.  If  you 
make  men  really  think  —  make 
them  dig  for  your  meaning,  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  they  hate  you.  What  is 
worse,  they  walk  out  on  you. 

The  first  way  to  moke  men 
think  and  feel  no  pain  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  facts  are  charming 
things — specially  specific  facts 
that  might  skin  the  nose  of 
enough  readers,  or  put  love  in 
their  day  and  money  in  toeir 
pocket. 

Something  to  say  worth  say¬ 
ing — and  good  hunting  to  bag 
live  fdcts,  specific  colors,  sce¬ 
nery,  laughter  and  cries  with 
which  to  help  the  reader  see  and 
feel  it — must  come  before  words. 
“Never  mistake  words  for 
things,”  warned  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci.  Yet  words  —  and  right 
words — must  carry  the  burden 
-  .  .  words  that  bleed  or  sing  or 
goad  or  caress. 

S.  Stephenson  Smith's  “Com¬ 
mand  of  Words”  is  not  a  writer’s 
handbook  in  the  sense  of  Fowl¬ 
er’s  “Dictionary  of  Modern 
Usage”  or  Colby’s  “Practical 
Handbook  of  Better  English,” 
Opdycke’s  “Mark  My  Words”  or 
Basescu’s  “Word  Bank.” 


For  Leisurely  Reading 

Rather,  “The  Command  of 
Words”  is  a  readable  but  schol¬ 
arly  and  thorough  book  for  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  to  read  through 
on  a  train  or  at  other  leisure.  It 
is  expository  and  discursive.  It 
is  instructive  but  also  mellow 
and  charming.  The  author,  a 
Rhodes  scholar,  and  for  14  years 
professor  of  Eng.ish  at  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Oregon,  is  now  man- 
aging  editor  of  the  International 
Musician  and  a  teacher  of  edit¬ 
ing  and  vocabulary  courses  at 
New  York  University. 

His  frank  discussion  of  choos- 
ine  a  dictionary  includes  criti¬ 
cal  reviews  of  twelve  British 
and  American  dictionaries  and 
suggests  nine  ways  to  test  a  dic¬ 
tionary  for  working  use.  Does  it 
include  new  words,  for  instance 
that  ore  turning  up  all  the  Ume 
in  your  current  reading? 

“Does  it  have,”  he  warns, 
iron  ^  curtain,  psychosomatic 
medicine,  existentialism,  recon¬ 
version,  goon,  DT,  displaced  per¬ 
sons,  DDT;^  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  nationally  current  slang, 
jive,  Be-bop,  gimmick,  hang¬ 
over,  snafu,  switcheroo,  wacky, 
off  the  beam,  a  Mae  West,  and 
hubba  hubba?  Does  it  include 
know-how?  Does  it  include  the 
third  most  important  wartime 
development  in  technology  sili¬ 


cone  (not  to  be  confused  with 
silicon  or  silica)?” 

He  suggests  also  that  one 
check  on  the  following;  “Is  the 
treatment  of  synonyms  full  and 
practical?  Does  the  dictionary 
give  clear  discriminations  1»- 
tweent  uninterested  and  disin¬ 
terested  (even  Dorothy  'Thomp¬ 
son  slips  on  these);  distinguish 
among  patience,  endurance,  for¬ 
titude,  and  stoicism;  between 
practical  and  practicable;  neu¬ 
rotic  and  psychotic?” 

The  hyphen  conveys  changes 
in  word  meanings,  the  author 
points  out — an  important  symbol 
the  semanticists  have  over¬ 
looked.  “Do  you  know  how  to 
translate  know  -  how  into 
French?”  Smith  asks  by  way  of 
il.ustration.  “And,”  he  warns, 
“it  requires  43  words  to  do  so.” 
Other  uses  of  the  hyphen  to 
show  meaning-changes  from 
past  to  present  are;  We  saw  the 
Close-ups  from  a  point  close  up 
to  the  screen.  Make-up  will  not 
make  up  for  all  defecL  in  com¬ 
plexion. 

There  is  an  exce.lent  and  un¬ 
derstanding  chapter  on  slang 
and  jargon.  "The  writer  who 
plans  to  incorporate  slang  should 
remember,”  the  author  cautions, 
“that  novelists  and  newspaper 
practitioners  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  it  sucessfully  have  used 
it  sparingly.  Damon  Runyon 
made  out  with  on.y  a  hundred 
or  so  slang  terms,  artfully  re¬ 
peated.” 

Smith  warns  that  nothing  gets 
out  of  fashion  more  quickly  than 
slang.  Slang  that  is  six  months 
past  its  vogue,  he  points  out,  is 
worse  than  a  short  dress  in  a 
long  dress  season.  “It  is  a  messy 
mixtures  of  different  periods.”  he 
suggests,  “to  say  ‘skidoo’  in  com¬ 
pany  with  ‘hot  shot,’  or  ‘kiddo’ 
in  the  same  breath  with  ‘some 
babe.’ 

“If  the. purist  is  to  write  about 
slang,  he  should  study  it  as  the 
atheist  studies  the  Scripture, 
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and  at  least  know  what  he  is 
trying  to  confound.  The  chances 
are  that  with  intensive  study  he 
will  be  converted,  perhaps  not 
to  use  slang  himself,  but  to  the 
conviction  that  it  has  its  uses.” 

“The  Command  of  Words”  in¬ 
cludes  able  chapters  on  word- 
families  and  word-building,  on 
synonyms  for  writers  and  speak¬ 
ers,  on  special  and  technica.  vo 
oabulary,  on  the  after-dinner 
touch,  and  on  the  art  of  conver¬ 
sation.  Smith’s  discussion  of  the 
art  of  conversation  is  charming 
with  literary  allusion  to  the 
drawing  room  talk  and  repartee 
of  such  persons  as  Bon  Jonson, 
Dryden,  Chesterfield,  and  Horace 
Walpole:  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Oscar  Wilde; 
Bernard  Shaw.  Sinclair  Lewis, 
and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill. 

In  analyzing  each  conversa¬ 
tional  approach  Smith  points  out 
the  GBS  deliberately  aims  to  say 
what  he  has  to  say  with  the  most 
exasperating  levity  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

“Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
once  had  the  last  word,”  Smith 
recalls  g.eefully.  “She  had  writ 
ten  Shaw  inviting  him  to  dinner 
and  Shaw  replied,  ‘I  should  have 
thought,  before  asking  me  to 
dinner,  that  you  would  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  finding 
out  that  it  is  not  my  habit  to  eat 
dinner.  Besides,  we  have  never 
met.  I  wonder  at  your  presump¬ 
tion  in  asking  me  to  dinner  just 
on  the  strength  of  my  public 
reputation.’ 

"Lady  Churchill  wrote  back, 
‘My  dear  Mr.  Shaw,  I  know 
nothing  about  your  habits,  but  I 
hope  they  are  not  as  bad  as  your 
manners. ’  “ 


Reporting  Exercise  Book 
For  Teachers  and  Cubs 

NEWS  BEAT.  A  Workbook  in  Report- 
ins  by  Campbell  and  Jones.  Ne, 
York:  Macmillan  Company.  3g7  >- 
$.3.25. 

For  newspapers  giving  G-I 
on-the-job-training  courses  to  in¬ 
experienced  reporters  and  for 
journalism  teachers  of  under¬ 
graduates,  "News  Beat"  is  the 
newest  workbook  of  reporting 
course  outlines  nad  newswriting 
exercises.  It  is  a  competent  syl¬ 
labus  for  a  beginning  course. 

Court  forms,  corp)oration  re 
ports,  building  permits  and 
other  news^urce  documents  re¬ 
produced  in  the  exercises  are 
particularly  va.uable.  And  there 
ore  useful  lists  of  readings.  The 
manual  is  deliberately  elemen¬ 
tary. 

■ 

Zanesville  News 
Marks  10th  Year 

Zanesville,  O.  —  The  Zane^ 
rilic  News  celebrated  its  10th 
anniversary  Sunday,  Oct.  23, 
with  a  120-page  special  edition. 

The  News  was  conceived  in 
a  hectic  59  days  back  in  1939 
when  Earl  J.  Jones  bought  sev¬ 
eral  downtown  residential  prop¬ 
erties,  wrecked  the  buildings 
and  worked  construction  crews 
24  hours  a  day  to  build  a  two- 
story  brick  plant. 

The  anniversary  edition  was 
compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Ross  G.  Miller,  News  publisher, 
and  C.  M.  (Bud)  Harsh,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Every  step  in  the  manufacture  of  Burgess  Chrome 
Mats  is  carefully  controlled.  Elaborate  instrumentation  has 
been  developed  to  insure  that  rigid  standards  are  met 
from  start  to  finish. 


But  Burgess  isn’t  satisfied  with  mere  automatic  control. 
Skilled  technicians  police  Burgess  quality  by  constant 
and  thorough  testing  throughout  production.  Thus, 
the  finished  product  is  a  mat  of  superior  quality, 
consistent  moisture  content,  and  uniform  shrinkage— a 
mat  to  satisfy  the  most  particular  stereotyper. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FRIIFORT,  lUINOIS 
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Newsday  Staff 
Summoned  In 
Bribery  Probe 

Hempstead,  L.  I. — Newsday’s 
publisher,  managing  editor  and 
six  of  its  reporters  have  been 
ordered  to  appear  Oct.  31  be¬ 
fore  a  Suffolk  County  grand 
jury  which  will  investigate  an 
alleged  bribe  offered  to  a  staffer 
to  keep  the  paper  from  expos¬ 
ing  local  gambling. 

The  newspaper  reported  that 
a  public  official  of  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  approached  a  reporter  offer¬ 
ing  •■financial  arrangements"  if 
a  ’contact”  could  be  made  with  > 
Newsday  executives  to  avoid  I 
publicity.  That  was  on  the  i 
weekend  of  Oct.  16. 

Camera  Was  Concealed  ' 
On  Oct.  20.  Newsday  broke 
its  expose — covering  page  one,  ; 
page  three  and  the  centerfold 
with  stories  and  pictures  of  a 
horse  race  betting  room  at 
Smithtown,  L.  I.  Pictures,  | 
taken  with  a  concealed  camera,  ! 
showed  track  layouts,  lists  of 
betting  odds  and  losing  tickets 
of  several  races.  The  paper  said  I 
the  expose  was  planned  before  | 
the  alleged  bribe  offer  was  i 
made.  j 

The  paper  is  published  daily  | 
except  Sunday  by  Miss  Alicia  j 
Patterson,  daughter  of  the  late  | 
Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson  of  | 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  Miss  | 
Patterson  was  among  those  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  I 
grand  jury.  Others  are:  Alan  i 
Hathway,  managing  editor;  and  : 
Reporters  Charles  Gruenberg,  ' 
Robert  Taber,  Robert  Pfeifle,  | 
Kirk  Price.  Don  Rahman  and 
Beryl  Howell. 

Mr.  Hathway  refused  to  dis-  ■ 
close  to  E  &  P  the  name  or  I 
names  of  those  who  worked  on  I 
the  story,  but  asserted  that  none 
of  the  reporters  summoned  was 
involved. 

“The  district  attorney  just 
picked  some  by-lines  out  of  the  ' 
paper  at  random,”  he  said.  I 
Mr.  Hathway  also  said  the 
paper  would  not  withhold  any  I 
information  from  the  “properly-  ; 
constituted  authorities.”  “We  ! 
have  nothing  to  conceal  but  our 
camera,”  he  said.  I 

Police  Raid  Joint 
Lindsay  R.  Henry,  Suffolk 
District  Attorney,  said  the 
paper’s  evidence  of  gambling 
operations  should  have  been 
presented  to  him  before  publi¬ 
cation.  Shortly  after  the  first 
edition  hit  the  streets  Oct.  20, 


WHY? 

...do  the  Big-Money 
Space-buyers  at  the 
top  agencies  read 
E&P? 


SEE  PAGE  46 


Smithtown  police  and  state 
troopers  raided  the  gambling 
parlor.  They  found  a  deserted 
building,  locked  tight  and 
cleaned  of  gambling  apparatus. 
Inside  they  found  the  warm 
ashes  of  a  fire  with  charred  bet¬ 
ting  slips. 

The  paper  pointed  out,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Henry’s  complaint, 
that  the  time  element  prevented 
them  from  giving  him  the  evi¬ 
dence  first. 

“Mr.  Henry  also  set  forth  that 
he  had  operators  watching  the 
place,”  Mr.  Hathaway  commen¬ 
ted.  “If  that’s  so,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  they  were  outside  and 
we  were  inside.” 

Mr.  Hathaway  said  the  expose 


was  part  of  the  paper’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  legalize  off-course 
betting,  an  extension  of  the  pari¬ 
mutuel  system  to  locations 
away  from  the  track  itself. 

“Newsday’s  Concealed  Cam¬ 
eraman”  wrote  that  he  used  a 
super-sensitive  Contax,  “and  it 
was  hidden,  but  we  won’t  tell 
you  where  or  how.” 

■ 

City  Hall  Series 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — A  series  of 
25  articles  on  the  operation  of 
the  government  of  the  City  of 
Phoenix  is  being  published  by 
the  Arizona  Republic.  Orren 
Beaty,  city  hall  reporter,  wrote 
the  2urticles. 


Grocers  Average  1% 

Of  Sales  for  Ads 

Chicago — Retail  grocers  spend 
about  1%  of  sales  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  approximately  $300,000,- 
000  a  year,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kiefer, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers,  told  the  20th  Quarterly 
Conference  of  Operation,  Inc. 
here  last  week. 

“Most  of  the  retailers  con¬ 
sider  any  amount  for  advertis¬ 
ing  as  high  as  2%  of  sales  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  line,”  Mrs.  Kiefer 
said  a  survey  indicated.  About 
80%  of  grocery  advertising 
money  is  spent  in  news¬ 
papers. 


Life  Insurance  Money 

Helps 
Your 

Home  Town 


life  insurance  money  provides 
an  important  source  of  capital  for 
local  enterprises,  and  benefits  the 
local  communities  of  policyholders 
all  over  the  country. 

With  funds  made  available  by 
life  insurance  companies,  indivi¬ 
dual  families  are  building  homes, 


local  industries  are  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  by  expanding  their 
services,  manufacturers  are  mod¬ 
ernizing  their  equipment.  And 
the  steady  flow  of  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  is  helping  countless  indi¬ 
viduals  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

At  the  end  of  1948  The  Mutual 
Life  held  a  wide  variety  of  local 
investments,  and  during  the  year 
made  benefit  payments,  as  follows: 


SECTION 

INVESTMENTS 

BENEFITS 

N«w  England 

$  56,097,017 

$  6,690,804 

Middle  Atlantic 

299,160,648 

31,117,506 

South  Atlantic  .  . 

144,573,139 

12^140,009 

East  North  Central . 

217,960,760 

22,468,676 

Ead  South  Central . 

54,649,575 

5,001,133 

West  North  Central 

82,505,143 

8,864,044 

West  South  Central 

64,741,247 

4,233,644 

Mountain 

50,221,219 

3,473,308 

Pacific  .... 

107,308,044 

10,500,870 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET  T  OW  *.  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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Linage  Gains  Recede; 
September  Up  0.3% 


Newspaper  advertising  linage 
continued  to  climb  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  it  became  apparent  also 
that  a  “leveling  off  ’  was  set¬ 
ting  in. 

According  to  Media  Records’ 
measurements  in  its  52  trend 
cities  total  linage  for  the  month 
was  0.3%  higher  than  the  Sep¬ 
tember,  1948,  figure,  the  poorest 
year-to-year  performance  in 
many  months,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  August,  1949,  when  a 
four-Sunday  month  recorded  a 
loss  of  3.6%  from  the  five-Sun- 
day  August,  1948. 

Holding  up  the  total  in  Sep¬ 
tember  was  Retail,  with  a  gain 
of  4.8%;  its  Department  Store 
division,  with  an  equal  increase, 
and  Automotive,  which,  while 
jumping  18.8%  over  September, 
1948,  did  badly  by  comparison 
with  other  months  of  the  last 
two  years,  when  its  gains  went 
as  high  as  100%. 

Into  the  loss  column  for  the 


second  successive  month  went 
General  linage,  with  a  drop  of 
1.1%.  In  August  it  went  down 
4.9%  from  the  figure  of  the  same 
month  last  year.  Continuing  the 
heavy  losses  it  has  shown  during 
all  of  1949  so  far.  Classified 
dropped  12.6%  of  its  September 
1948  linage. 

Despite  these  losses,  however, 
linage  in  all  categories  kept  well 
ahead  on  the  E&P  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  average  for  the 
month  during  the  last  five  years. 
Automotive  continued  to  lead  on 
the  Index,  with  a  gain  of  94.2%, 
while  Retail  was  38.3%.  Total 
30.5%  and  General  22.9%  ahead 
of  the  five-year  September  av¬ 
erage. 

For  the  year  to  date  all  major 
classifications  are  ahead  of  1948. 
with  the  exception  of  Classified, 
which  is  down  7.3'"; .  'The  nine 
month  gains  are:  Total,  2.6%; 
Retail,  4.3%;  General,  6.9%;  Au¬ 
tomotive,  26.4%. 


September  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records) 

AKRON,  OHIO  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1949  1948 


Beacon  Joumal-e. 

2,134,320 

2,070,367 

{Beacon  Joumal-.S. 

428,002 

437,509 

Grand  Total ... 

2..562,322 

2,507,876 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Rnickb'kr  News-e .  . 

1,185,9.36 

1,244,017 

Times  ITnion-m  .  . 

744.913 

889,402 

♦Timcs-I^nion-S. .  .  . 

394,780 

419,969 

Grand  Total . 

2.325.629 

2,553,378 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m . 

828,411 

707,975 

^oumal-S . 

164,127 

144,997 

Tribune-e . 

811,882 

706,138 

Grand  Total . 

1,804,420 

1,559,110 

ATLANTA,  Ga. 

Constitution-m . 

1,022,908 

1,070,692 

*Constitutioo-S .... 

485,462 

542,291 

Jouraal-e . 

1,769,337 

1,641,063 

tJoumal-S . 

600,402 

607,786 

Grand  Total . 

3.878,109 

3,861,832 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

♦American-S . 

508,951 

4.58,287 

Kews-Post-c . 

L-SOS.-VW 

1,410,377 

Sun-m . 

1,080,783 

1,180,831 

Sun-e  . 

2,105,343 

2,204,3.38 

tSun-S . 

869,184 

823.839 

Grand  Total . 

5.932,767 

6,077,672 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e . 

431,532 

415,147 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 

Press-e . 

1,088,979 

1,186,634 

101  4.57 

Sun-m . 

374,681 

371,468 

("irand  Total . 

1,655,117 

1,558,092 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m . 

942,652 

929,048 

News-e . 

1,533,674 

1,520,206 

tNews  &  .\ge- 

Herald-S . 

600,a39 

650.602 

Post-e . 

565,581 

651,087 

Grand  Total . 

3,641,946 

3,750,943 

BOSTON 

,  MASS. 

.\merican-e . 

713,174 

.541,1.35 

Record-m . 

745,411 

579,085 

*Adverliser-S . 

299,964 

273,738 

Glol>e-e  . 

1,. 3.3.6,313 

1,278,321 

01ol>e-m . 

1,106,153 

1,068.780 

Globe-S . 

749,,541 

666,393 

Herald-m . 

1,446,775 

1,352,098 

tHerald-S . 

901,.677 

826.620 

Traveler-e . 

1,950,791 

1,77.5,051 

Post-m . 

905,897 

857,873 

5  Post -S . 

344,326 

327,310 

Grand  Total . 10,  V)1,922  9,546,404 

XoTB:  Clol)e  (e)  .sold  only  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  either  MorninK  or  Sunday  Glolie. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  hfomint;  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
.\merican  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Record  or  Sunday  .Adver¬ 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 


1949  1948 

Courier  Uxpress-m. .  823,90;i  94.1,915 

♦Courier  Kxpress-S. .  668,522  .5.33,612 

News-e .  2,016,.365  1,937,080 

Grand  Total .  3,.508.790  3,414,607 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (see  Notel . .  1,034,854  1,068,983 

Note:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Cnurier  (e)  only,  is  given. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Tribune-m . 

2, .501 ,004 

2,505,344 

Tribune-S . 

1.223,943 

1,283,674 

tDaily  Xews-e . 

1.707,092 

1,749,66.3 

HeraId-.A.merican-e. . 

065,896 

1,138.206 

♦I  lerald-American-S. 

340,061 

418,ia3 

Sun-T  imes-d . 

1,108,409 

1,142,010 

{Sun-Times-S . 

234,592 

248.ft35 

Grand  Total . 

8,080,997 

8,485,025 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

PVnqiiirer-m . 

1,084,790 

1,053,794 

t*Enquirer-S . 

946,065 

845,552 

Po>t-e . 

1,3.57,878 

1.377,055 

Times-Star-e . 

1,440,866 

1,552,265 

Grand  Total . 

4,820..599 

4,828,666 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m . 

1,339,975 

1,393,, 545 

t*Plain  Dealer-S  . 

1,051,819 

1,055,244 

Xews-e . 

820,.3a3 

840,706 

Press-e . 

2,034,075 

1,887.175 

Grand  Total . 

5,246,172 

6,176,670 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,608,7'/ 1 

1,541,331 

Dispatch-S . 

682,324 

722,696 

Citizen-e . 

646,371 

658,086 

Citizen-S . 

265,067 

225,413 

Ohio  State  Jouraal-m 

483,4.58 

637,6a3 

Star-w . 

63,816 

67,746 

Grand  Total . 

3,638,806 

3,753,775 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

Xews-m . 

1,690,.340 

1,721,873 

tNews-S . 

681  ,.368 

681,8.30 

Times-TIerald-e  ... 

2,078,216 

2.116./'40 

Times- Herald-S.  .  . . 

613.216 

730,762 

(irand  Total . 

5.06.3,140 

5,260,214 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Jotimal-m . 

1,189,027 

1,214,2.35 

Herald-e . 

1,635,773 

News-e . 

1,944,100 

1,761, .386 

Xews-S . 

4/6,673 

350,127 

Grand  Total . 

3,609,800 

4,061, o21 

DENVER 

,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt  Xews-m. 

840,2&) 

606,318 

{Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

176,902 

176,726 

Post-e . 

1,682,169 

1.490.5(H 

Post-S . 

414,3il 

418,113 

Grand  Total . 

3.013,695 

2,781,661 

DES  MOINES,  lA. 

Register-m . 

635,463 

6.56,741 

Tribune-e . 

8.59,399 

008,0.58 

tRegister-S . 

486,264 

487,106 

Grand  Total .  1,981,126  2,0.52,805 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


1949  1948  of  EfcP 

Linage  Linage  1948  Index 

Total  Advertising 

September  .  197,857,675  197,335.246  100.3  130.5 

August  .  170,503,964  176,799,584  96.4  1225 

Display 

September  .  157,808,068  151,525,003  104.1  135,6 

August  .  129,790,926  130,332.976  99.6  1255 

Classified 

September  .  40,049,607  45,810,243  87.4  m.o 

August  .  40,713,038  46,466,608  87.6  lis’e 

Retail 

September  .  118,065,880  112.657,884  104.8  138.3 

August .  97,415,502  98,483,612  98.9  126'5 

Department  Store 

September .  45,102,342  43,043,833  104.8  1345 

August  .  38,024,653  38,098.947  99.8  1257 

General 

September  .  29,766,276  30,097,315  98.9  1229 

August  .  21,878,881  23,000,842  95.1  loa'i 

Automotive 

September  .  8,224.346  6,920,521  118.8  1947 

August .  8.887.229  7.066.249  125.8  196.8 

Financial 

September  .  1,751,566  1,849,283  94.7  1025 

August .  1,609,314  1,782,273  90.3  gn 


DETROIT 

,  MICH. 

1949 

1948 

Free  Press-m . 

1,166,165 

1,12,5..502 

{Free  Press-.S . 

.341,8.55 

.375,347 

News-e . 

2,360,201 

2,238,122 

tNews-S . 

720,820 

801,345 

Times-e . 

1,2.55,006 

1,2.34,174 

*Times-S . 

303,782 

441,476 

(xrand  Total . 

6,247,221 

6,215,966 

DULUTH, 

,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 

706,388 

880,362 

Xews-Trilmne-m 

.5.33,316 

614,874 

Xews-Tribune-S  .  .  . 

349,773 

364,700 

(irand  Total.  .  .  . 

1,679,477 

1,859,9.36 

EL  PASO, 

,  TEXAS 

Times-m . 

021,017 

791,714 

§Time‘!-S . 

323,343 

287.2ft3 

Herald-Post-e . 

045,487 

847,701 

Grand  Total . 

2,189,847 

1,926,618 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Dispatch-Herald-d. . 

780,044 

875,086 

§r)ispatch-Herald-S. 

,300,738 

312,686 

Times-e . 

1,084,859 

1,398,555 

Times-S . 

183,807 

Gtrand  Total . 

2,367,448 

2,586,327 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m . 

1,214,,563 

1,161,879 

Press-e . 

1,220,453 

1,217.784 

Courier  &  Press-S. . . 

3.52,911 

345,340 

Grand  Total . 

2,796,027 

2.725.0a3 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Garette-m. . 

723,7.34 

7,57,098 

(Journal  Gazette-S 

.5.30,240 

609,734 

Xews  wSentinel-e .... 

1,380,010 

1,398,948 

(*rand  Total . 

2,6.34,884 

2,766,680 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m .  . . 

.582,000 

601,068 

Star-Telegram-e. .  .  . 

1,208,58.5 

1,266,741 

Star-Telegram-S. .  . . 

445,041 

.381,464 

Press-e . 

791,251 

851,729 

Grand  Total . 

.3,117,777 

3,100,002 

FRESNO, 

,  CALIF. 

liee-e . 

1,163.023 

1,213,345 

Bee-S . . 

.361,1.36 

.366,177 

Grand  Total . 

1,524,159 

1,579,522 

GARY, 

.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e . 

1,. 332, 7.32 

1,432,981 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 

19M 

Courant-m .  60V  ,490  676706 

Courant-S .  47.'5,298  478,M3 

Times-e .  1,640, .679  1,777,981 

Grand  Total .  2,72,3,367  2,932  700 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  V.  ’ 

Xa-ssau  Review  & 

Star-e....  .  .'584,.376  568,811 

Xewsday-e  (Suffolk 

etHtion) .  820,918  611,878 

Newiiday-e  (Nas.sau 

edition) .  1,262,770  1,085.504 

Grand  Total .  2,667,064  2,266,193 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. .  .  628,739  696,005 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  2,233,899  2,196,070 

Chronicle-S .  763,047  698,888 

Post-m .  1,419,887  1,484,545 

5Post-S .  .643,437  538,121 

Pres<!-e .  908,555  934,373 

Grand  Total .  6,868,825  5,849,997 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Xews-e .  1,5.->0.317  1,687,027 

Star-m .  1,686,769  1,694.804 

tStar-S .  660,915  708,771 

Times-e .  1,105,534  1,128,855 

Times-S .  237,929  . 


Grand  Total .  5,241,464  5,219,457 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m.  ..  .  1,148,491  1,179,461 

S  rimes  Union-S _  346,299  302,495 

Journal-e .  879,003  973,906 

Grand  Total .  2,373,793  2,455,882 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joiimal-e. .  .  .  791,-388  728,905 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note) .  1,124  784  1,123,^ 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina^ 

with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  wfition, 
Tribune  (e)  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN.  _ 

Joumal-m .  631,706 

.loumal-S .  213.261 

News-Sentinel-e ....  767,984  8M,4t 

News-Sentinel-S. .  .  .  235,761  282,954 

Grand  Total .  1,848,712  2,10.5,330 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


l*ost-Star  (see  Not^)  613,160  594,118 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,139,890  1,209,.542 

}Patriot-News-S. . . .  192,451  . 

Grand  Total .  1,3,32,341  1,209,642 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m).  Patriot-News 
(S)  first  edition  Sept.  IS,  1949. 


Kxaminer-m . 

♦Examiner-S . 

Times-m . 

tTiraes-.S . 

I  lerald-E  xpress-e . 

News-d . 

Mirror-e . 


1,474,429  1,1 
722,846  ( 

2,114,658  1,1 
852.259  : 

1,. 300,592  1,1 
863,436  I 
809,640 


miy,  IS  given.  - - 

Gr.and  Total .  8,137,549  7,085,821 

RISBURG,  PA.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

....  1,139.8W  1,209..542  Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,489.0« 

,. ...  192,451  .  Courier  Journal-S...  580.755  . 

....  1,3,32,341  1,209,642  .  t: - ! -  - - 

1  (e)  carries  same  amount  of  Graml  Total  _  3,632,077  3,219.6»7 

Patriot  (m).  Patriot-News  j  _  81) 

Sept.  18,  1949.  (Continued  on  page  oii 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1949 
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rda 

E&P 

Index 

130.5 

122.5 

138.6 

125.5 

111.0 

113.6 

138.3 

126.5 

134.5 

125.7 

122.9 

108.1 

194i 

196.8 

102.5 
97.1 


IMS 

676^06 

47S,M3 

1.777,981 

2,932,700 

I.  Y. 

SOS, 811 

611,878 

1,08S,S04 

2,266,193 

696,008 

2,196,070 

698,888 

1,484,545 

536,121 

934,373 


5,849,997 

'l, 687, 027 
1,694.804 
708,771 
1,128,855 


5,219,457 

A. 

1,179,461 

302,495 

973,906 

:  2,455,862 

J. 

I  728,905 

1,123,269 
combination 
one  e<^ition. 


667,464 

261,430 

893,482 

282,964 

2,105,330 

IF- 

1,541,7® 

693,387 

8  1,831,000 

9  787,305 
2  1,333,032 


9  7,085,821 


29, 


September  Linage 

continued  from  page  50 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1949  1948 

Cofnnierc'l  1,6*15,939  1,378,555 

tCommerc'l  .\ppeal-S  600,332  604,822 

Press-Scimitar-e .  .  .  1,096,554  939,841 

Grand  Total .  3, .332,825  2,923,218 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,845,101  1,740,043 

•Herald-S .  642,699  628,426 

.  8.52,723  9.58,418 

tNews-.S .  224,104  244,388 

Grand  Total .  3,.564,627  3,571,275 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  7.36,628  ^2,418 

*Sentinel-S .  .332,049 

Toiimal.e .  2, ,5,54, 380 

tJoumal-S .  975,062 

Grand  Total .  4,598,119  4,610,629 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-ra .  1,117.845  1,130,854 

Star.* .  1,816,019  1,937,354 

tTribun^-S  .  737,767  809,470 

Grand  Total .  3.671,6.31  3,877,678 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  7.56,863  7.38,337 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star.* . 

Standard-S 
Oaiette-m.  . 
La  Pres.se< 
La  Patrie-e 
La  Patrie-S 
Herald.*. . 


1,924,201 
137,122 
744,11.5 
2, 105, .562 
230,798 
229,275 
272,334 


Press-e. 
Star-m. 
Star-S. . 


739,605  747,6.59 

722,046  689,686 

207,652  196,467 


Grand  Total.  .  1,669,303  1,6.33,812 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,300,447  1,211,628 

Tennessean-m .  1,311,522  1,196,313 

Tennessean-S  .  476,650  440,596 

Grand  Total .  3,088,619  2,848,537 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Joumal-Co(irier-m . 
Register-* 
Register-S . 


407,676 

1,378,4.55 

281,726 


404,291 

1,299,183 

222,990 


Grand  Total.  .  .  2,067,8.57  1,926,464 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


1,942,938  1,851,224 


Times-Picayune 
Tiines-Picayune  & 

SUtes-S .  760,975 

IteoM . 1,169,.378 

SUtes-e .  94.3,394 

Grand  Total. _  4,816,685  4,8.56,318 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m .  1,622,494 

Times-S .  1,473,208 

Herald  Tribune-m .  .  874,038 

tHerald  Tribune-S. .  850,929 

yXews-m .  2,054,842 


4News-S .  927, .366 

Mirror-m .  658,697 

Mirror-S .  241,460 

Journal  .American-e.  97.5,117 

•Journal  American-.S  401,064 

Post  Home  Xews-e  990,618 

Post  Home  Xews-S.  121,244 

Sun-*,-. .  811, .374 

world  Telegram-e  .  987,554 

5»sle-e .  758,315 

Eagle-S .  224,609 


1,712,956 
1,. 325,596 
995,667 
799,372 
2,044,516 
860,348 
4.34,593 
182.a32 
902,967 
348,029 
1,033,894 
193,973 
IM4.699 
1,098,828 
768,919 
236,460 


Grand  Total .  ...  lo 

NIAGARA  FALlS,  N.  Y.’ 

.  1,935,962  1,122,046 

OAKLAND.  CALiF. 
Post-Enquirer-e  ...  749,570 

Tnbune-e .  I, .5.59, 042 

Tnbune-S .  445,155 

-’.753,767  3,014,668 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


1.3  972,929  13,792,849 


1,022,627 

1,531,140 

460,901 


Oklahoman-m 
Oklahoman-S 
Times.* . 


901,049 

384,043 

940,952 


948,080 
410,474 
1,012,883 

Grand  Total  .  2,226,044  2,371,437 

a.  „  OMAHA.  NEBR. 
ftorld-Herald  (see 

.  1,213,275  1,016,245 

World-Herald-S -  479,431  482,641 

S™**  ■  1.«9-’.706  1,518,886 

'^otW-Hei'ald  sold  in  coinbina- 
^  (m)  Md  (e).  Linage  of  one  eilition  (e) 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

1949  1948 

Joumal-e .  1,272, .567  1,241,468 

Joumal-Star-S .  .358,465  .384,.551 

Star-m.. .  (see  Notel 


Grand  Total .  1,631,032  1,626,019 

XoTB:  Peoria  Star  (m)  linage  is  same  as 
Journal  (el  linage. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e .  2,206,707  l,972,l9t'. 

t*Biilletin-S .  423,795  4,52.002 

Inquirer-m. . .  1.892,359  1.798,209 

Inqtiirer-S .  1,105,568  932,88.5 

Xews-e .  452,413  .390,865 


Grand  Total .  6,080,842 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gazette-m 
5Post-Gazette-S. .  .  . 

Press-e . 

tPress-.S . 

.Sim-Telegraph-e. . . . 
♦Sun-Telegraph-S. .  . 


803,786 

1.52,483 

1,668,025 

550,423 

1,078,464 

,502,206 


.5,.546,1,57 

889,879 


1,. 590, 088 
600,146 
1,102,096 
520,8.57 


Grand  Total .  4, 75.', 3.87  4,703,066 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,292,298  1,. 359,983 

*Oregonian-S .  487,942  .546,065 

Jonrnal-e .  1,288,260  1,328,972 

t.Iournal-.S .  301.389  .361,486 

Grand  Total .  .3,369,889  3,595..506 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


1,7.30,144 
135,197 
669..583 
1 ,645,046 
203,123 
202,820 
248,744 


Uiilletin-e .  1,7.52,7.57 

Jourr.al-m .  7.30,066 

tJoumal-.S .  472,60/ 


Grand  Total  5,643,407  4,834,657 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


1,. 597  ,.326 
686,4.38 
469,822 


Grand  Total .  2,9.5.5,430  2,75.3,586 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-c. .  671,112  666,496 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note)  .  1,104,264  1,043, .326 

Eagle-S  .  187,987  181,014 

Grand  Total .  1,292,251  1,224,340 

XoTK:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
coml)ination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle 
(e)  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Xews-Leader-e. 

1  imes-Dispateh-m. 
Times- l)ispatch-S. . 


1,542.603 

1,138,652 

634,199 


1,475,900 

1.131.693 

588,881 


('.rand  Total .  .3,315,454  .3,196,474 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Tiines-m .  755,207 

Times-S .  301,956 

World-News-e .  789,604 

Grand  Total .  1,846,767  1,693,701 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m 
fDemocrat  ft 

Chronicle-S .  ,560,260  567,370 

Times-Union-e .  1,.545,842  1,491,875 


1,359,813  1,303,348 


Grand  Total . 


3,465,915  3,362,.59.3 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Repuolic-e.  1,288,(X)2 

Star-m .  898,283 

Star-S .  .350.039 


1,203,649 

843,427 

326,647 


Grand  Total .  2, 636, .324  2,373,723 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Globe-Democrat-m 
tGlobe-Democrat-S. 
Post-Uispatch-e. . . . 
jPost-Dispatch-S  . . 
Star-Times-e . 


930,248 

497,986 

1,631,980 

8,58,021 

1.01.5,454 


Grand  Total. 


893,420 

454,955 

1,671,547 

794,741 

1,089,080 


4,9.33,689  4,903,743 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Pioneer  Press-m. , . . 
{Pioneer  Press-S.. 
Dispatch-e . 

Grand  Total .  .  . 


995,820 

678,391 

1,419,169 


1,167,736 

645,654 

1,565,632 


3,093, .380  3,379,022 


Union-m . 
Union -S 
Bee-e  . 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


.540,907 

190,630 

1,630,081 


637,841 

288,355 

1,724,515 


Grand  Total .  2,361,618  2,550.711 


Express-m. 

Express-S _ 

Xews-e . 

Light-e . 

*l.ight-S . 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


1,014,419 

478,803 

l,4/.3,258 

1,192,9.39 

429,858 


996,898 

472,936 

1,350,478 

1,2.39.907 

4.30,212 


Grand  Total .  4„589,277  4,490,431 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Uniou-m . 

Union-S . 

Trilmne-Sun-e 
Jotimal-e . 


975,102 
.390,305 
1 ,2.55,405 
608,875 


Grand  Total. . 


is  given 

c.  „  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

bUr-News-e .  771,091 

=4«-News-S .  230,363 

.  842,210  .  ii  xaminer-m . 

Independent-S .  227.331  *Examiner-S 


1,059,158 

415,391 

1,384,110 

678,928 


3,229,687  3,537.587 


930,621 

286,255 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m . 
tChronicle-S. 
E  xaminer-m . 


928,1.30  854,7.32 

407,604  478,909 

1,158,710  1,198,980 
580,019  616.764 

765,293  813,587 

8.56,226  904,725 

999  985,0.'l  Grand  Total .  4,695,982  4,867.697 


Call-Hulletin-e . 
S'ews-e . 


Grand  "l^tal  .. .  2,070,995  1.216,876 
,,.  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I 
.  1.036,999 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1949 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


1949 

1948 

Crazette-m . 

l.HK),852 

1, 046,96:1 

1  nion  .Star-e . 

1,032,9.34 

932,669 

Grand  Total ... 

2,22.3.786 

1.979,6.32 

SCRANTON.  Pa. 

Tribune-m.  ...  ... 

6.38,398 

681,090 

Scrantonian-S . 

24.3,958 

256,427 

Times-e  . 

1.105,936 

1,183,310 

f  trand  Total  .  . 

1,988.292 

2,120,827 

SEATTLE 

.  WASH. 

Post- 1  ntelligencer-m 

947,, 575 

9.^3,504 

*l'ost-Intelligcncer-S 

4.3.3,754 

488,945 

Times-e  . 

1,, 556, 395 

1,. 526, 7.37 

Times-S . 

449,206 

466,350 

C»rand  Total . 

3,386,9.30 

3,415,5.36 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Joumal-Tribune-e . 

879,790 

841,449 

Journal-S . 

262,597 

275,626 

Grana  Total . 

1,1.32,387 

1,117,075 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Trit)une-e . 

1,265,93.5 

l,289,ia3 

Tribune-.S . 

360,322 

366,640 

G»rand  Total  .... 

1,626,2.57 

1,655,743 

SPOKANE 

:,  wash. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m . 

;  09,328 

713,153 

fSpokesman- 

Review-S . 

519,966 

542,095 

Chronicle-e . 

1,012,23.3 

1,060,700 

(Vraml  Total.  .  .  . 

2.241,527 

2,315,948 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e .  . 

1,771,243 

1,675,4.30 

^♦Herald  .American-S 

519,748 

474,0.54 

l*o%t  Standard-m .  . . 

856.992 

726,806 

Post  Standanl-S. . . . 

263,864 

289,268 

Grrand  Total . 

3,411,847 

3,165,558 

TACOMa 

,  WASH. 

Newfi-Tribune-e. .  . , 

1,219,681 

897,964 

News-Tribune-S. ,  . . 

.314,095 

258,888 

494,815 

(Vrand  Total . 

1,.53.3,776 

1,651,667 

TOLEDO 

1,  OHIO 

1  imes-m .  .  . 

.579,139 

.5.39,811 

Hlade-e . 

1,894,247 

1,750,.5(>4 

§Blade-vS . 

564,027 

514, .5.38 

(7rand  Total . 

3,037,413 

2,8(H,853 

TORONTO, 

,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m. . . . 

1,1.38,001 

1,083,577 

Teleyram-e . 

1,782,902 

1,627,526 

»Star-e . 

2,204.302 

1,961,378 

Star-w . 

104,864 

111,382 

Grand  Total . 

5,230.069 

4,783,863 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e.  .  . 

1,214,973 

1,108,189 

Times- Ad  vertiser-S . 

162,073 

155,098 

462,914 

Grand  Total . 

1,839,960 

1,263,287 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note)  .  .  1 .098,843  1 .0a3 .237 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Lina.u^e  of  one 


edition,  Record  (m)  onlv.  is  given. 

TULSA,  dICLA. 


Tribune-e . 

1..348.104 

1,219,492 

tVorld-m .  . 

1,124,919 

1,074,060 

World-S . 

4.38,857 

523,628 

( rrand  Total . 

2,911,880 

2,817,180 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

641,619 

707,711 

UTICA, 

,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 

922,235 

913,593 

Observer  Dispatch-S 

201,293 

197,535 

Press-ra . 

979,164 

929,864 

Grand  Total . 

2,102,692 

2,(M0,992 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Times-Herald-d .... 

1,447,263 

1,366,325 

♦Times-Herald-S .  .  . 

420,244 

391,791 

News-e . 

986,839 

962,713 

Post-m . 

1,45.5,265 

1,474,165 

5Post-S . 

488,883 

521,985 

Star-e . 

2,514,416 

2,260,648 

fStar-S . 

704,540 

656,171 

Grand  Total . 

8,017,450 

7,632,798 

WATERBURY,  CCNN 

Republican-m: . 

804,737 

842,426 

Republican-S . 

283,251 

250,383 

.\merican-e . 

1,025,421 

1,059,012 

Grand  Total . 

2,113,409 

2,151,821 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e 

.3.58,662 

318,903 

Mt.  Vernon  .\rgus-e 

7.35,305 

705,684 

Xew  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e.  . 

807,724 

817,474 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e . 

370,588 

324,876 

I’eekskill  Star-e .... 

352,050 

353,557 

Port  Chester  Item-e. 

677 .(KM 

616,023 

Tarrytown  Xews-e.. 

427,873 

327,933 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e . 

712,638 

658,943 

White  Plains  Dis- 

patch-e . 

949,391 

896,089 

(.rand  Total . 

5..391J’35 

5,019,482 

WICHITA,  KAN. 


194* 

1»4« 

Beaoun-e  . . . 

1,080,230 

1,033,347 

Beacon-S . 

346,367 

417,867 

Eagle-m . 

814,693 

780,.366 

Kagle-e . 

779,779 

824,471 

§Eagle-S  . 

428,849 

.345,250 

(Irand  Total  3,448,918  3,401,301 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Telegram-S . . 

386.867 

355,405 

Telegram-m . 

1,021,559 

997,039 

f  razette  &  Post-e,  .  . 

1,117,204 

1,118,930 

Grand  Total . 

2.525.630 

2.471.374 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

V’indicator  Tele- 

gram-e . 

1,.3(M,723 

1,304.919 

$Vinaicator  Tele- 

gram-S . 

411,472 

392,861 

Grand  Total ...  . 

1,716,195 

1,697,770 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 

IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY.  -‘THIS  WEEK” 
and  PARADE,  Septennber,  1949 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKIA”’  Linage 
67,446  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY  * 
Linage  35,623  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun* 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  -Mhany 
Times  X'nion,  Atlanta  Coastitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago 
Herald-Arnerican,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  New  Yorg  Journal  . \merican, 
Pittsburgh  xSun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio 
Light,  ^'racuse  Herald-.-\merican,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-llerald 

*  ‘  .\MERICAN  V\  EEKLY  *  Linage 

67.446  lines  inolude<l  in  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald.  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Litiage 

73.446  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

♦“AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

66.446  lines  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦“AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

74.446  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY** 
Linage  34,349  lines  in  the  IvOs  Angeles 
Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY’*  Linage 

73.446  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Idnage  34,349  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  48,939  lines 
included  in  the  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sutt, 
Birmingham  Newrs  &  .Age  Heralo,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Ivouis 
Globe  Democrat,  VV’ashington  Star. 

t  “THIS  WEEK**  Linage  51,047  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Portlan.i  Journal. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  25,780  lines 
in  the  Miami  News,  Providence  Journal. 

5  “PARADE**  Linage  32,831  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston 
Post,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Denver  Rocky 
5ft.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso 
Time-s,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald,  Fort  Wa^e 
Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times  Union, 
Newark  Star-L^ger,  Pittsbvrgh  Post- 
Gazette,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  Syracuse  Herald-Arnerican, 
Tole<Io  Blade,  VVashington  Post,  Wichita 
Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram. 

§  “P  ARADE**  Linage  50,7l9  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

I  “PARADE**  Linage  29,472  lines  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Di-spatch. 

§  “PARADE**  Linage  19,282  lines  in  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  News. 

i  **SPLIT-RUN’*  Linage— New  York 
News  (m)  462,480  lines;  (S^  200,005  lines. 

Figures  Supplied 
by  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  and  Xews-e  9-7,878  938.686 

Enquirer  and  N  ews-S  192,346  199,780 


Grand  Total .  1.120,224  1,138,466 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e .  1.147,790  1,119,006 

Democrat-e .  795,242  805,854 

Democrat-S .  270,494  251,874 


Grand  Total.  2,213,526  2,176,734 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

I>ress-e .  1,917,762  1,881,138 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e .  1,106,056  1,217,860 

KANSAS  CITY,  MC. 

Times-m .  1,238,519  1,201,974 

?tar-e .  1,291,975  1,360,370 

Star-S .  789,733  706,426 


Grand  Total .  3,319,227  3,268,770 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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September  Linage 

continued  from  page  51 


Report  er- N  e»s-e 
Reporter- N’ews-S 


MADISON,  WIS. 

1949 

The  Capital  Time<-e  804, 76J 

Wis.  State  Joiimal-m  805.  IM 

Wis.  State  Joumal-S  331,485 


Cram!  Total  1,041,401  1,795,907 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
Herald-Tinie“-e  .507,744  634,151 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
StandarH-1  ime-i-e.  8St),300  8.52,726 

Standard-Times-S  169,971  140,140 


Grand  Total  1 .0.50,361  002,866 

‘‘P.\R.\r>E'‘  l.inaite  32.715  lines  in  the 
Standard-'i  imes  (S). 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  CROUP,  TEX. 
Brt>»-n.svillc  Herald-e  248,724  314,202 


Brownsville  Herald -S 
Harlingen  Star-m.  . 
Harlingen  Star-S 
Mc.Allen  Monitor-e 
Mc.Allen  Monitor-S. 


Grand  Total.  1.2,3.3,848  1,4.34,818 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  IlL. 

Dispatch-e .  082,080  1,000,408 

Argus-e .  900,944  983,8.50 


Grand  Total  1,802,9.3.3  1,99.3,.348 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  520, .*34  .5‘’.3,064 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
ABILENE 

Report er-News-ra .  .  57 i"  ,836  560,420 


Grand  Total .  .  .  . 

1,483, 790 

1,442,0.56 

BIG 

SPRING 

Herald-e  . 

J99,3t8 

322,784 

Iferald-S . 

124,852 

132,874 

Grand  Total  .  . 

424,200 

4.55,6.58 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-tn . 

1,022,644 

914,312 

3  imes-e . 

.  1 ,020.222 

925,050 

CaIler-3  iines-S .  . .  . 

26->,598 

250,208 

Grand  Total.  .  .  . 

.  2.305,464 

2,089..570 

DF.NISON 

;il  1.010 

349,048 

Herald-S  ....... 

131,110 

113,714 

Cranti  Total .  .  .  . 

442,120 

462,762 

Marshall 

New?  Messenser-e. 

290,780 

333,606 

News  Me'^sen$:er-S. 

151,816 

15.5,512 

Grand  Total 

442,596 

489,118 

PARIS 

387,3.52 

4.39,292 

News-S . 

148.246 

138,362 

Grand  Total ... 

530,598 

577,654 

SAN 

ANGFLO 

674,338 

676,466 

664.7:54 

670,096 

Standard-TimeS“S 

2.56,998 

316.806 

Crand  Total .... 

.  1,096,070 

1.663,368 

Figures  Supplies  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA.  LOWELL,  MASS.  _ 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-tn  (see 

Note) .  41.3,678  320,309 

Telegraph-S  144,504  175,001 


Crand  Total  858,182  .504,400 

Noth  Telegraph  (ni)  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  .Snnset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
Ga*ette-m  955,612  858,028 

Gaiette-S  241,884  242,886 

Mail-e .  823,369  791,721 

Mail-S .  202,778  200,676 


Crand  Total.  2,223,643  2,093,311 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 
Obsener-m  1,270,179  1,221,574 

Observer-.S .  459,305  474,370 

News-e .  952,842  939,363 


Grand  Total  2,682,326  2,635,307 

COLUMBIA,  s.  C. 

SUte-m .  784.663  670,425 

State-S .  .321,884  266.071 

Recotd-e  779,303  688,069 


Grann  Total .  1,885,850  1,624,565 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e .  .  1,140,796  1,700,048 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e  970,843  877,404 

Register-Guard.S  .  215,5.59  188.342 


Grand  Total  1,186,402  1,065,746 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 
Commonwealth- 

Reporter  .e  623,791  6.55,484 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  842,796  877,739 

Times-S .  227,304  265,884 


1949 

1948 

SuQ>e . 

713,091 

721,288 

Sun-S  (sec  Note) .  . 

102,219 

Telegram-S . 

118,289 

108,162 

Grand  Total .  . . . 

9:53,599 

829,450 

Non;:  Started 

publication 

Septemter 

25.  1949. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e . 

623,617 

600,224 

Telegram-News-e. . 

495,100 

479,044 

Telegram-News-S. . 

92,410 

10.5,342 

Grand  Total.  .  .  . 

.  1,211,127 

1,184,610 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m . 

579,971 

635,278 

Joumal-e . 

416,602 

314.412 

Grand  Total ... 

996..573 

849,690 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Independent-m. . . . 

841,842 

977,2.59 

Independent-S.  .  . . 

227,877 

293,545 

Star-News-c . 

769,483 

928,775 

Star-News-S . 

231,560 

286,613 

Grand  Total .... 

.  2,070.762 

2,486,192 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m . 

927,138 

9&3,2.58 

News-e . 

.  1,198,299 

1,262,478 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

.  2.125.4;57 

2,245.736 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

^urnal-e . 

.  1,028,676 

923,218 

Time'i-m . 

882,669 

777,414 

Times-S . 

332,524 

340,942 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

.  2,243,869 

2.(M  1,574 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m . 

819,617 

848,448 

Times- I^eader-e  .  . 

1.165..564 

1,167,709 

Independent-S . 

243,225 

229,370 

Gran  1  ToUl  1,070,100  1,143,623 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  564,705  5.37,.541 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m.  756,784  748,926 

Clarion  Ivedger-S  236,277  267,509 

Daily  News-e  .  .  709,328  743,821 

Daily  News-S  238,501  245,431 


Grand  Total . . . 


2,228,406  2,245,527 


©tjituarp 


P.  W.  Wilson  Retires 
From  N.  Y.  Times 


Grand  Total .  1,940,890  2,00.5,687 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-Jonmal-e  .  .  831,591  Not  Avail 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  ^Notet  835,702  777.265 

Note;  Tribune  (e)  "wld  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Gazette-m .  1,037,310  1,028,200 

Gazette-S .  311,627  329,21.3 

Democrat-e .  859,607  8.37,869 

Democrat-S .  252,178  232,424 


Friendly  at  Meeting 

Through  an  error  in  transmis¬ 
sion  from  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Oct.  15  story  of  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  failed  to  list  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  as  among  those 
attending.  Mr.  Friendly  was 
present  as  president  of  ANPA. 


Catherine  Mackenzie,  55,  par¬ 
ent  and  child  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Oct.  24,  at  a  New 
York  hospital.  Her  column, 
“Parent  and  Child,’’  became  a 
regular  Sunday  Times  Magazine 
feature  in  1939.  In  1947  she 
won  the  annual  Lasker  Award 
for  her  work  as  a  pioneer  in  re¬ 
porting  on  child  development. 

Maurice  A.  Roddy,  50,  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  recently.  'The  World  War 
I  pilot  was  a  police  reporter 
for  the  old  Chicago  Journal  and 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
later  becoming  Chicago  Times 
aviation  editor.  He  remained  in 
that  position  when  the  Times 
merged  with  the  Sun. 

John  H.  Whyte,  77,  editor  of 
the  old  Arizona  Gazette,  now 
the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Oct.  22,  at 
Phoenix.  He  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  old  Kansas  City 
Journal,  then  went  to  the  Star, 
later  was  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  and  a  staffer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Ambrose  Emmet  Collier,  45, 
a  former  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent,  recently,  in  a  Wash¬ 
ington  hotel  room,  where  he 
hanged  himself.  In  the  1933 
Congressional  Directory  he  was 
listed  as  correspondent  for  the 
Charleston  ( W.  Va. )  Gazette, 
Wheeling  (Va.)  Register,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader,  St.  Peters 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

David  B.  Hoag,  50,  who  had 
been  an  editorial  staffer  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Grand  Rapids  (la.)  Herald  and 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
recently,  at  a  Toledo,  O.,  hos¬ 
pital  after  long  illness. 

James  T.  Dunbar.  86,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  for 
35  years  beginning  in  1899,  Oct. 
16,  at  Salt  Lake  City.  He  also 
had  been  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  and  old  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

Louis  Baus,  74.  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Plain  Dealer  since  1911,  Oct.  22. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Plain 
Dealers  Old  Timers  Club,  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  with  the 
paper  for  20  years. 

Silas  F.  Jacobs,  68,  paymaster 
and  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Utica  Press,  Oct.  18. 
at  his  home.  He  had  worked 
for  Utica  papers  for  45  years. 


P.  W.  Wilson,  author  and 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Department  since  1925 
has  retired  from  the  paper  and 
is  at  present  writing  his  auto¬ 
biography.  Mr.  Wilson,  known 
to  Times  staffers  as  “P.W.”  was 
born  in  England  and  was  at  one 
time  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

After  World  War  I  he  was 
sent  to  New  York  by  the 
London  Daily  News.  In  Mr. 
Wilson’s  own  words:  “Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  for  him  (Mr, 
Wilson)  on  his  deathbed,  and 
was  good  enough  to  thank  him 
for  his  services  to  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  comradeship.”  His  wife  is 
the  former  Mary  Cross  of  the 
Times  picture  file  department 


Global  Interviews 
By  Shortwave  Radio 


Columbus,  Ga. — Bruce  Wil¬ 
der,  associate  editor  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  feature  section  of 
the  Columbus  Sunday  Ledger- 
Enquirer  wanted  to  know  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  think¬ 
ing  and  turned  the  job  of  find¬ 
ing  out  over  to  (Carlton  Johnson, 
staff  reporter. 

The  result  is  a  series  of  man- 
in-the-street  interviews  which 
Mr.  Johnson  got  with  the  help 
of  Reginald  Cain,  Jr.,  a  short¬ 
wave  radio  enthusiast.  Bendigo. 
Australia,  was  the  first  stop  and 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
was  next. 


Forestry  Award 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Preii, 
last  week  in  Akron,  O.,  received 
the  highest  award  for  news¬ 
paper  work  offered  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association 
in  recognition  of  his  “Save  the 
Soil  and  Save  Texas”  conserva¬ 
tion  program. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
■?  times — $.90  per  lino 
‘4  times — $  80  per  line 
'For  consecutive  insertions  of  s*'"* 


Grand  Total  2,460,722  2,427,706 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 


Indzpendent-m . 
Independent-S . 
Press-TeleRram-e 
Press-T  elegram  -S 


754,463  809,49.3 

201,918  216,182 

1,016,746  1,112,554 
317,963  341,312 


2,291,090  2,479,541 


Daily  Strike  Clock 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  publishes  a  strike 
clock  each  day,  three  hands 
pointing  to  the  number  of  days 
lor  aluminum,  steel  and  coal 
shutdowns. 


Parker  Eulogized 
By  Oklahomans 

Washington — A  memorial  eu¬ 
logizing  the  late  George  B.  Par¬ 
ker,  ^itor  in  chief  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
was  printed  in  the  Congression¬ 
al  Record  this  week  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Rep.  A.  S.  Mike  Mon 
roney  (D.,  Okla.J. 

The  memorial  was  addressed 
to  George  B.  Parker  and  Mary 
Parker,  son  and  daughter  of 
Mr.  Parker,  who  died  Oct.  10. 

It  was  signed  by  Roy  Turner, 
Governor  of  Oklahoma;  Allen 
Street,  Mayor  of  Oklahoma 
City,  and  other  officials  and 
leaders  of  the  state. 


copy 

3  lines  minimum. 

Ooant  approzimetelj  five,  5  l<tt«r 
wordH.  one  line. 

Ads  with  white  space  snd/or  type  si 
8  pt.  caps  and  over  computed  on  scats 
meatnre  basis  of  14  lines  per  cslaws 
Inch. 

Count  four  words  for  boi  nomssr. 
No  abbreviations. 


J'orms  close  Wednesdsy  nose. 


There  is  en  additional  charge  of  1$ 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  numbers 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Boi 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  IfW 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  29, 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS  _ 

FLORIDA,  and  Southeastern  dailj 
ind  weekly  newspapers  bousht  and 
•old.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Oo.,  Melbourne, 
Florida. 

For  any  sise  paper  contact 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Tears 
p_  0.  Bos  S27.  San  Fernando,  Oallf. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Olorer  Oo.,  Ventura.  Oallfomla 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
Downs  A  Co. 

1046  Washington,  Denver,  Colorado 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N."?^ 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

end  sold  without  publicity. _ 

“  established  NEWSPAPERS 
with  orofitable  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  QABBERT 
3987  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tsx  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY8BN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


THIS  29-yesr-old  agency  operates  oo 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
PUsssnt,  Michigan, 

ADTANTAOEIOUS  buys  in  western 
newipapera.  Marcus  uriffin  A  Asso- 
eistes.  Box  608,  Tucumeari,  N,  Max. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koeh, 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


AATHE  “GOLDEN  RULE”  is  our 
yardstick.  Artihur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  o,  Calif. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

OVER  A  MILLION 
in  gross  sales,  with  high  net,  make 
this  newspaper  property  one  of  best 
opportunities  for  publisher  who  has 
$200,000  for  down  payment. 

Real  estate  and  plant  appraised 
over  $400,000;  paid  circulation  over 
46,000.  Retiring  publisher  authorizes 
information  to  financially  qualiOed 
buyers  only. 

,1.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St..  Riverside, 
_ CALIFORNIA _ 

TWO-TOWN  WEEKLY  for  sale  to  ag¬ 
gressive  new'spaperman  who  knowa 
how  to  develop  an  opportunity.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  happy  Sooth,  growing  towns. 
Fnll  details  immediately  on  request. 
Bov  4463.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

TWO  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ex- 
clnsive  weeklies.  One  plant.  Mild  cli- 
mste.  Profitable.  $40,000  with  $22,000 
down. 

Exclusive  weekly  in  growing  com¬ 
munity  near  Los  Angeles.  Grossing 
over  $20,000.  Adequate  plant.  $17.- 
SOO.  $,'>.87.5  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  3,570  Francea  Ave., 
Venice.  Cal.  S.  M.  78744, _ 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY. 
Gross  $24,000  year;  $12,000  down. 
Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Log  Angeles 
16.  Cslif, 

A  REAL  BARGAIN  —  two  central 
Missouri  weeklies  printed  one  plant, 
towns  10  miles  apart  on  Frisco  rail¬ 
road.  120  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
Model  5  Lino,  4  page  Babcock  optimns 
etc.  Under  absentee  ownership  plant 
possed  $9,500  in  1948.  Owners  hare 
ether  papers  which  take  fnll  time. 
V  •*"'<>'■«  for  $7,000  half  cash. 
Zevely  Pub.  Co.,  Linn,  Missouri. 

four  WEEKS  we  Issue  a 
saw  Bulletin  of  Newspapers  For  Sale. 
Write  for  copy  of  latest.  MAT  BROS., 
oinithAiDton,  K^w  York. 

profitable  small  newspaper  in 
rT"  KnglMd.  60M  with  lOM^dowa, 
on  balance  to  reaponaible  ptu*' 

lUhi”' 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TWO  OF  BEST  county  seat  papers  in 
mid-South.  Making  large  profits.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  business  under  more  aggres¬ 
sive  management.  Each  paper  exclu¬ 
sive  in  its  county.  Fine  supporting 
territory  developing  rapidly.  These 
are  real  bargains  and  good  clean  prop- 
ertie.s.  J.  B.  Snider,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

BEFORE  offering  your  SOUTHERN 
newspaper  for  sale,  let  me  discuss 
net  price,  financing,  and  capital 
gains  tax  with  you,  in  confidence 
and  without  obligation.  Newspaper 
Properties  Since  1935. 

L.  PARKER  UKELY 
Times  Building,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  newspaper 
properties  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  N.  and  S.  Dakota  or  Montana, 
yon  will  do  well  to  investigate  Wayne 
Peterson,  as  to  honesty  and  integrity. 
Have  satisfactorily  closed  five  deals 
past  two  months.  Natl.  Loan  Bldg., 
Moorhead,  Minn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOB  SALE 

COMPLETE  newspaper  plant  with  32 
page  Hoe  preas,  stereotype  equipment, 
Linotypes,  Ludlow,  located  in  West. 
Contact  George  0.  Oxford,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

MODEL  5  HIGH  base  Linotyi>e,  serial 
No.  13127.  This  includes  Margach 
feeder,  motor,  gas  pot.  Price,  $1,500. 
Delivery  after  January  1,  1950,  to 

make  room  for  larger  machine.  Write 
Mr.  H.  J.  Somerer,  Beacon-News, 
Aurora,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Newspaper  Press. 
Single  Deck  —  2  Plates  Wide. 
23-9/16"  sheet  cut. 

With  half-page  Folder,  delivering 
7.500  to  10,000  per  hour 
Onod  Condition-Immediately  Available. 
With  complete  Stereotype  Equipment. 
For  further  details; 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


INTERTYPE,  newly  installed,  avail¬ 
able  through  merger;  Universal  model 
C4m  No.  19238.  quadder,  4  molds, 
electric  pot.  Monomelt.  4  font.s  mats, 
8,  12,  18.  24  pt.  Discount.  News- 
Record.  Neenah.  Wis. 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  —  2  Lino¬ 
types  Model  Ss,  equipped  with  2 
magazines.  4  molds,  elec,  pots,  motors 
and  Margach  metal  feeders;  one  Lad- 
low  typecBster,  2  Ludlow  cabinets.  30 
Linotype  magaiines,  30  fonts  Linotype 
matrices.  20  fonts  Ludlow  matrices. 
50  fonts  foundry  and  Monotype,  10 
tons  Linotype  metal,  other  miscella¬ 
neous  equipment.  Box  4447,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  fnmace  with 
pump,  doable  Margach.  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal 
dump  truck. 

WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
22  K",  AC  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pomp  and  spout  with 
autocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  flat 
casting  box. 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AO. 
STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AO. 
DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PLANER.  AC. 
HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW,  AO. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPHENT  FOR  SALE  j  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1949 


LINOTYPES 

Most  complete  stock  of  linotypes  and 
intertypes  at  a  price  range  to  fit  your 
budget  from  $1000  to  $8500.  Machines 
are  offered  either  as  is,  reconditioned 
or  rebuilt.  Every  machine  can  be  in¬ 
spected  in  operation  on  our  floor. 
Write  or  wire  your  needs  for  formal 
offerings. 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MODEL  22  Linotype,  ser.  over  38.000, 
with  three  72-channel  magazines  and 
34-channel  auxiliary,  gas  pot  and 
monomelt,  A.C.  motor,  4  molds,  3  fonts 
display  mats.  Excellent  condition,  re¬ 
placed  by  new  machine.  Box  4432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tubular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 


11  West  42  Street 
New  York  Oity  18 


5  $8  Linotypes 

2  Model  0 — 3  Magasine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8- page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  A  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  (Wood)  with 
heavy  duty  water-cooled  arch.  21  col¬ 
umn  X  15M-inch  with  22ki-inch  cut¬ 
off.  Good  buy  for  quick  sale.  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

TWO  16-P.\GE  Scott  late  model  units. 
23  9  16"  sheet  cut.  15"  plate  diameter. 
Im'iiediately  available.  Box  4468.  Edi- 
♦or  .t  Publisher. 

FOR  S.ALE 

HOE  QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDBIR, 
guaranteed  A-1  condition. 
Available  immediately. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE  with  gas  pot 
and  four  fonts  of  mats.  In  good  shape. 
Priced  to  move.  Chanute  Tribune, 
Chanute,  Kansas. 

OOSS  28  PP.  “Straightline”  S  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  22  cut-off, 
electrical  and  sterotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  Georgs  ().  Heffel- 

man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15. 

FOR  SALE:  FIVE  IBM  proportional 
spacing  electric  typewriters.  In  good 
condition.  Single  or  group  price.  P.  O. 
Box  1590,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  t.  8  ph 
60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service 

able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Bach  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width.  16-page  tubulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 

DSJ  VARI-TYPER  and  five  type  faces. 
New  this  year,  in  good  condition — 
$1,100.  The  Spectator,  Carmel,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

50  USED  Eight-Column  and  Tabloid 
Stereotype  Chases,  in  good  condition, 
$30.00  each.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

CLINE  WESTINGHOU8E  PRESS 
Drive,  consisting  of  92  hp  and  7^4  hp 
motors  and  control  board.  Very  reas¬ 
onable  if  moved  at  once.  A.  E.  Ro- 
sene.  Production  Manager.  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 


HOE  twin-screw  Flat  Plate  Shaver; 
Goss  Curved  Stereo.  Plate  Shaver; 
Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Router;  Goss 
power  Steam  Table,  with  gaa-fired 
boiler;  Duplex  Tubular  Casting  Box, 
water-cooled;  Goss  2)^  ton  Metal  Pot; 
Duplex  A  Goss  Dry  Mat  Rollers; 
Wesel  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press ;  Economy  Power  Baler, 
300  lbs.  capacity;  NEW  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  “Dural”  light-weight 
Stereo.  Chases.  New  (Current  List 
upon  request.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  120  W.  42Bd  St.,  New  York  18. 

PLANE-O-PLATE  rotary  shaver.  Built 
1943.  Very  good  condition.  220  volt 
3  phase  motor.  1  extra  cutter. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 
503 — 4th  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE 

Ten  fonts  9  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats,  italic  with  caps  and  small  caps. 
One  font  9  pt.  Caledonia  Linotype 
mats  with  boldface.  The  Daily  Com 
pass.  164  Duane  St..  New  York  13. 
N.  Y\ _ _ 

THREE  HOE  UNITS,  23  9/16'  cut¬ 
off  with  double  folder  and  C-H  Drive. 
Geared  for  32.000  per  hour  produc¬ 
tion  with  doable  plating.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  presently  in  use  but  will  be 
available  approximately  March  31st. 
If  interested  write  Edmonton  Journal, 
Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada. 

SCOTT — 4-unit  (64  pages)  news 
press;  first-class;  cut-off  22H; 
gsin;  ready.  Apt.  308,  534  W,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE 

32-PAOE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  2244"  cut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 

24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder. 
22h*  cut  off.  AC  drive,  complete 
Stereo  equipment. 

4  UNIT  GOSfi 

22)4"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 

OOSS  OCTUPLE 

2244"  cut  off,  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

2145"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AO  drive. 

OOSS  COMET  A  DUPLEX  PLAT  BED 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyent  9-1132 
Cable  Addrese:  “Shnlprese  New  York 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENCIWEERS 

WALLHAN  A  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebnildlng.  Moving 
Entire  Newipeper  Plente 
975  N.  Chnrch  St.,  or  452  Bluff  8t. 
Rockford.  Ill.  Alton.  HI. 

Ph.!  3-4164 _ Ph.!  2-1729 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  tilled  eqnlp- 
ment,  diemantled,  moved,  erected,  loeal 
tnd  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

$60  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 

Tel.!  MAIn  2-2231 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preesea 
ANYWHERE  _ 

2$  East  4th  8t.,  New  York  S,  W.  T. 
Phone;  SPring  7-1740 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — ^Erecting 
Newepaper  Conveyor  lastallatlone 
Servlee  Nationwide 

T$8  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  ;  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


Machinists — Ditm»ntiinf,  moTinf, 

Mcemblinf  entire  newepaper  plaate. 
Re^aira,  maintenance,  lerrice  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

8626—31  St.,  hong  Iiland  City  1,  N.T. 
STUIwell  6-0(>08-0090. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED  I 

8  page  Cogs  Cox-O  Type  Model  A  or  E 
Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo-  ! 
type  equipment.  j 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  details 
Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 

TOP  DECK  with  long  frames  to  in- 
wase  capacity  of  16-page  standard 
Duplex  tubular  to  24-page.  Times-Ga- 
lette,  Oshawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WANTED  : 

Reburit  or  used  Direct  Pressure  Mat  i 
Molding  Machine  for  hot  or  cold  I 
molding  with  controlled  pressure  up  I 
to  800  tons.  Reply  giving  details ! 
Box  4493.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  50,  60  or  100 
.  Press  Control  Board, 

f Box  No.  4397,  Editor 
•  Publisher. 

GOSS  OR  HOE  plate  Finishing 
-Machine  or  Tail  Cutter  and  Curved 
.Miaver  for  eight  column  x  2H4-inch 
pasre.  Must  be  good  condition  and 
priced  right.  Wyandotte  News-Herald, 
Wyandotte.  Mich. 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  Second-hand  5- 
ton  stereo  pot  suitable  for  use  with 
Wood  Pony  .\utoplate  pump.  Do  not 
need  grates,  as  will  be  heated  by  elec¬ 
tric  drop  units.  W'rite  Herald  Courier. 
Bristol.  Virginia.  Attention  Carleton 
Harkrador. 

WANTED:  HOE  double-cooled  curved 
casting  box.  length  cut-off.  23-9/16". 
Box  4492.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

GOSS  OK  HOE.  32-page  rotary  with 
2244"  cut-off.  Complete  stereotype 
equipment  (except  mat  roller).  South 
Bay  Publishing  Company,  38-14th 
Street.  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 

ANTED  TO  BUV — One  4-page  unit 
for  a  one  to  one  Duplex  Tubular 
Press.  Write  Manchester  Herald,  Man- 
che.ster.  Conn. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone;  BRysnt  B-1182 


MAT  ROLLER  PULL  PAGE  SIZE.  | 
state  details.  Advertiser,  Box  908 
Boise,  Idaho. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Coes  Press,  21%  or 
21%  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13 H  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  pilcea.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY :  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goes  folder,  31%  or  31% 
Out-off.  Box  No.  4396,  Editor  m 
PiiblUher. 


16  TO  32  page  press  complete  with 
stereo  equipment.  Good  condition. 
Give  details  and  price.  tSun-Star, 
.Merced,  California. 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE  | 

New  101-page  book,  "How  to  Write  | 
Used  Car  Ads  that  Bring  More  Bay¬ 
ers,"  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting  ‘ 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  A  Howard  . 
Parish.  "Authors  know  subject  well,”  I 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  "Well  worth  $4.95,"  says  John  . 
Munn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used  , 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling  . 
$20  .000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  I  ; 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower. 
Miami  82,  Fla. _ 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND  I 
REPRESENTATIVES 

PHOTOGRAPHERS:  Your  black-white  i 
and  color  pix  singlei  or  series  mar¬ 
keted.  Combine  Photos,  271  Madison  | 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  | 

-  '  ■  —  I 

NEWSPAPER— SERVICES  | 

PRO.MOTIONAL  RESUMES  BY  NASH  I 
For  Job  Candidates  in  all  fields,  Es- 
tublished  Specialist  interprets  and 
highlights  abilities;  increases  earning 
caitacity.  By  appointment.  Gene  Nash. 
20  East  35  St.,  New  York  City.  MU 

H  7344, _ 

TO  SUCCESSFULLY  DEVELOP 
4VANT  ADS  AND  GENERAL 
ADVERTISING  EMPLOY  A 
M.ASTER’S  METHODS— 

OUR  W.  H.  (BILL)  HERSHEY 
AUTHOR  ••CLASSIKIED 
TECHNIQUE.”  FORMERLY  ; 

A  FIELD  SUPERVISOR 
BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM. 
CHAIRMAN  BOARD  ASSOCIATED 
EDITOR’S  SYNDICATE,  A 
PAST  CLASSIFIED  MAN.VGER. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  AND 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  , 

NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATES 
Publishing  Consultants 
225  North  Michigan  .\venne  ] 

Cliieago  1.  Illinois 

HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

.AMBITIOUS,  hard  worker  wanted 
for  publisher’s  asistant.  West  Penn¬ 
sylvania  weekly  newspaper  plant  has 
three  publications.  Primary  duty  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Salary  plus  commission.  Write 
((iialifleations  fully  to  Box  4471.  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

N’ATION.AL  newspaper  trade  assoeia- 
lion  seeking  executive  secretary  to 
extend  membership,  serve  present 
ineinbers.  help  industry.  Experience 
preferred.  Give  full  particulars.  About 
44.000  to  start.  Box  4491.  Editor  & 
Piihlisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
We  want  an  ambitious  man.  neither 
inexperienced,  nor  too  old  to  learn.  | 
Successful  applicant  will  be  given 
strong  list  of  active  accounts,  but  will 
he  expected  to  develop  new  business. 
I’ermanent  position,  fair  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  with  advancement  dependent 
iiimn  ability.  Give  complete  details  in 
letter  and  salary  expected.  Meyerson, 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat,  Musko- 

gee.  Cklalioma. _ 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN.  Must  know 
layout,  copy,  selling:,  promotion.  Mast 
be  sober,  conscientious.  Car  essential. 
Daily  in  de^  South,  13,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Wallace  Witmer  Company, 
Sterick  Building.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

WE  SEEK  several  advertising  men 
who  want  to  earn  $10,000  up  per  year. 
Permanent  work.  BR.ADHAM  A  CO., 
Adv..  Piedmont  Bldg.,  Greensboro, 

I  North  Carolina. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALES.MAN 

Imniediute  opening,  permaneut  staff 
position.  Exclusive  seven-day  newspa¬ 
per.  (Uhio).  Write  giving  complete 
experience,  marital  status,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  4459.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  pro¬ 
gressive  morning  paper  in  South. 

Population  twenty-five  thousand,  good  i  LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

territory,  to  increase  circulation.  State - - - - 

all  first  letter.  Box  4437,  Editor  &  NEWSPAPERMEIN’S  AGENCY.  Arti* 

Publisher. _ cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  msrksted 

.METROPOLITAN  Southeastern  A.  M.  Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St,  N.  T. 

paper  requires  two  (2)  District  Ad-  ■  -  ■ 

visors  (prefer  men  from  smaller  pa-  CITIiaTIflNC  WAMTgn 

pets  who  desire  experienee  and  seek  *•  * ''*  * 

advaneement  in  circulation  field).  One  ADMINISTRATIVE 

( 1 )  experienced  6-day  mail — Sunday  - - 

delivery  Supervisor,  must  be  experi-  EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  pnb- 
enced  in  establishing  new  routes.  One  Usher  would  consider  s  publishiDg  or 
(1)  experienced  motor  route  Super-  general  managership  sitnation  in  ths 
visor  fur  new  routes  and  reorganiza-  Southwest  or  Pacific  coast  arssi. 
tion  of  existing  routes.  High  school  Twenty-two  years  experience  ss  daily 
education  required.  Age  limitation  40.  newspaper  publisher.  Experience  alto 
Give  full  information  first  letter.  Box  includes  radio.  Have  excellent  record 
4461.  Editor  &  Publisher.  and  ran  assume  all  respontibility.  Mar- 

.=====^=:^=:^zi=  ried,  43  years  old,  coUege  gradusts 

HELP  WANTED-EDITORIAL  Edit''or‘’rprbifsher“.®'^'’“‘‘'‘'' 

COMBINATION  EDITOR,  Advertising  EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  Accoust- 
Salesman.  Manager  for  small  weekly,  ant  desires  location.  Good  referencei. 
Catskill  Mountain  area.  Opportunity  to  Write  Box  4448,  Editor  &  Publisher 
become  editor  larger  weekly  nearby  SOUTHERNER  with  editorial,  sdver- 
town.  Write  full  details,  including  sal-  tising  experience,  desires  lease  large 
ary  requirein^ts,  which  must  be  mod-  ^^■eekly  or  small  daily  in  Southeast  or 
esl  at  start.  Box  4407,  Editor  &  Pub-  obtain  working  partnership.  Box  444S 

_  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

DESK  MAN — For  6diiy  afternoon 

daily.  Should  be  able  to  help  with  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S.  .  .  , 
direction  of  city  staff  and  handle  wire 

and  makeup.  Permanent.  Give  full  de-  j  .  .  .  a  daily  newspaper  publisher  with 
tails,  education,  experience,  references,  no  heirs  wants  to  retire  or  take  thingi 
and  salary  requirements  first  letter,  easier.  A  newspaperman  of  16  yesri' 
Write  News  Tribune,  Jefferson  City,  experience  can  become  available  (1) 

■Missouri. _  to  work  with  this  publisher  in  ths 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  recent  journalism  continued  building  of  the  newspspw, 
grad  preferred.  Train  top  responsible  ““d/or  (2)  to  assume  its  msnsgemMt. 
editorial  position  large  new  A.B.C.  San  This  newspaperman  .has  most  of  hU 
Francisco  area  weekly.  Chance  life-  experience  in  administrative  and  edi- 
time  for  energetic  honest  youth  with  tonal  work.  He  also  has  experienet 
courage  follow  own  convictions.  Must  .*”•1  wants  to  work  more  in  sdTC^ 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMBINATION  PRESSMAN  -STERE. 
OTYPER  for  Duplex  tubular  equip, 
nient.  Modern  shop,  pleasant  working 
condiliotis,  good  scale.  One  of  the 
best  spots  in  intern-mountain  weet 
Time.s-News,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS,  ads,  newl! 
also  ad  man.  Western  Pennsylvsnii. 
New.spiiper.  $1.97  hour,  nights,  union 
Box  4490.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


stand  strict  investigation.  Box'  4442.  tising  circulation,  printing.  Hs  has 
Editor  &  Publisher.  trained  himself  to  bs  publisher  of  a 

- - - 1  daily.  This  newspaperman  wsati  a 

REPORTER,  contactman,  photonews  chance  to  apply  his  knowledge,  ss- 
iiiagasine  layout  expert  wanted  for  thusiasm.  and  work  on  a  daily,  is 
film  news  feature  reporting.  Require-  return  for  which  over  a  number  of 
meats:  good  personality  for  contact  years  be  would  receive  a  controllisg 
work,  ability  evaluste  news  for  pic-  interest  in  the  newspaper.  He  ess 
torial  approach  and  facility  writing  furnish  the  best  references.  Hs  is 
scripts  for  advance  treatments  and  now  in  one  of  the  top  editorial  poii- 
planning  film  coverage.  Box  4380,  Edi-  tions  in  the  U.  S.  He  can  be  available 

tor  &  Publisher. _ _  in  two  months. 

YOUNG  WO.M.AN  to  assist  in  house-  |  Box  4325 


hold  division  of  M’oinen’s  Department 
with  make  up,  head  writing,  some  gen¬ 
eral  women's  feature  writing,  tele¬ 
phone  advice.  Home  Economies  degree 
not  necessary  but  must  know  funda¬ 
mentals  of  cooking.  Enclose  saniples. 
State  salary.  Women’s  Editor,  The 
Detroit  News.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

HELP  WANTED— 
SALESMEN 

S.\LESM.\N  calling  on  daily  newspa- 


Box  4325 

Editor  snd  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
daily,  wants  more  oportunity.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record,  best  of  business  wd 
eharaetei-  references.  Young,  married. 
3  children,  reliable.  Strong  on  selling; 
good  on  layout.  Interested  in  ^ing  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  progressive  daily 


>  caning  on  ..any  ne«spa-  -  ^  ^ 

!:nGes.‘''pre‘f::"«bb!  Ci^elilaUon' D^parU  '■{>,  •«  “rSr  = 

inents  to  handle  our  line  on  commis-  Publisher 

Sion  basis.  Taylor  &  Lively  Mfg.,  945  west.  Box  4465.  F.ditor  &  Publij^r. 
Kstabrook.  San  Leandro,  Calif.  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

_ BUSINESS  MANAGER 

_  _  _ _ _ _ _  A  sound  promotion-minded  newspaper 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL  executive,  25  years  experience 

- - - -  vertising.  Business,  Management.  Com- 

MACHINIST  experienced  on  Linotype  P'et®  knowledge  “J 

snd  Intertype.  Open  shop  in  Florida,  production.  AggreMive 
Seale  $2.52  per  hour.  Write  Box  t. 

4394,  Editor  A  Publisher  fivlnf  full  Box  4402.  Editor  &  Publisher; - 

details  of  experience.  EQU.ALLY  CAP.\BLE  advertising  msj* 

W  ANTED:  GOOD  PRESSMAN  who  a^rid  reporter  seeks  opening  on  dsily- 

understands  various  makes  of  presses  Experienced  in  space  sales  ad  Uyoni 

for  tirst-el«.s,  job  shop  operated  in  and  eopywrOing.  as  well 

conjniietion  with  newspapers.  Give  editing,  makeup.  Young.  K 

full  information  in  first  letter.  Cecil  '7?S*’'r3i?or  * 

B.  Highland,  president  and  general  relocate.  Box  4478.  Editor  • 

manager.  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.,  t  iihlisher.  — - - 

Carkshurg.  W.  Va.  _  FREE  Lance  newspaper  woman,  wr. 

WANTED  mechanical  superintendent  Selling  ?ig**r'’ro*,hv'°”Box  44J. 

thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  Theora  W.  Crosby.  Box 

newspaper  operstion  snd  capable  of  Cnero.  Texas. - ^ 

dealing  with  men.  Permanent  position  M.AIL  order  display  space  ' 

with  good  living  conditions,  near  col-  married,  metropolitan  daily 

leges.  Union  Shop.  Box  4415,  Editor  all  phases,  midwest  oportunity 

1  &  Publisher.  ferred.  Box  4469,  Editor  &  Publislisr. 

EDITOR  <5  PUBLISHER  for  October  29, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

advertising 

fc-MPLOYED.  hard-hitting  ad  man, 
wants  to  advance  himself  New  Eng- 
land  or  upstate  New  York  location. 
Can  assume  full  managerial  responai- 
Rox  4440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KKCEVT  L'niversity  of  Missouri  Jour¬ 
nalism'  graduate.  23.  major  in  adver- 
lising  who  will  be  of  benefit  to  you 
in  your  organization,  desires  employ¬ 
ment  with  opportunity.  Write  Box 

ji7:l.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ' 

YOI  K  National  Department  could  be 
>irengthened  by  utilizing  my  back- 
.rround  of  successful  accomplishment. 

If  interested,  write  Box  4474.  Editor 
Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED—  ! 
cartoonists  I 

KD1TOK1.4L  C.VRTOOXIST.  Powerful  ! 
ideas  and  execution.  Widely  reprinti  d.  | 

Hox  44.00.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPEBIeNOEB  editorial  page  car-  | 
toonist  —  Eastern  States  preferred. 
Samples  and  interview  on  reqneat.  1 
Box  4350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ _ _  -  .  ■—  I 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCUUTION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — available 
at  once.  Excellent  production  record 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  20  years’  experience 
daily  and  Sunday  papers.  Midwest 
states  preferred.  Age  48,  married.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  T.  Ely,  409  Elm  Place, 
Princeton,  Illinois. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Metro¬ 
politan  Only  Morning,  Evening,  Sun¬ 
day.  Know  all  Phases.  Fifteen  Years 
Experience.  Need  thirty  days  make 
Change.  Salary  your  Top.  Age  forty- 
seven,  Scottish-Rite  Mason,  Married. 
Answer  Box  4322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER:  9  years  cir¬ 
culation  experience.  Desires  greater 
opportunities.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  Little  Merchant  Plan  and  Carrier 
Promotion.  Box  4365,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
lisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Young  successful 
branch,  district  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  desires  change  to  larger  fleld. 
15  years  experience  with  small  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  Outstanding  ref¬ 
erences,  A-1  background,  presently 
employed,  married.  Write  box  4327, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS  : 

FLYING-ROUND-WORLD  November 
37lh.  paying  own  expenses.  First  stop  | 
Far  East  3  months  stay.  Enterprising, 
aspiring,  linguistic  top  notcher  wants 
forngn  correspondent  assignment  of¬ 
fering  career  opportunity.  Box  4439, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

JOHN  D.  8TANARD,  Drawer  1566E, 
Chattanooga  I,  Tenn.  Ph.:  83-1546W. 
Travels  Southern  States  regularly. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  can  cover  needs 
of  jounisls.  etc.,  in  Memphis  area, 
plus  trips  if  expense  provisions.  John¬ 
son,  121  So.  Marne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A.NY  KEY  .TOB  BY  WORKING  news¬ 
paper  man,  experience  as  managing 
"djtor.  city.  wire,  sports,  makeup,  pix 
'ditor,  metro,  medium,  small  cities, 
snow  mechaniral  departments.  Good 


DESK.  Active  18  years  dailies,  all 
“»ti.  Veteran,  New  York  City  natlT*. 
louthful,  healthy,  sober.  Ready  any¬ 
where  United  States.  Please  state 
tAfsry.  Box  4393,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ABLE  experienced  news  man,  reporter, 
sports  editor,  columnist,  desk.  Excel¬ 
lent  daily  newspaper  background,  col¬ 
lege  education,  reliable.  Employed  but 

Suher'*'*’’**'  * 


-V  Native  New  York  City  newspaper 
and  public  relations  man  is  available 
for  special  New  York  assignments  in¬ 
cluding  personal  representation.  Write 
Box  4480,  Editor  <fc  Publisher. _ 

ACE  KEWRITEMAN,  best  feature 
writer,  crack  reporter,  atomic  expert. 

12  years  (six  Washington)  newspa¬ 
pers.  press  association,  radio.  Box 
4477.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ I 

ALL  AROUND  MAN  I 

Journalist,  radio  writer,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  editor.  7  years  experience; 
specialist  economics,  business,  local  , 
politics;  university  and  graduate: 
training;  congenial,  fast-thinking  and  I 
dependable;  ow-ns  car,  w-ill  travel  or  | 
relocate;  wants  writing  or  publicity, 
job  that  pays  or  permits  opportunity  i 
to  buy  share  after  suitable  period.  , 
Box  4431,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS!  ' 
Firstclasa  newspaperman,  35,  married, 
with  16  years  experience  seeks  (a) 
position  as  managing  or  city  editor  on 
small  progressive  daily  or  evening 
paper,  or  (b)  staff  position  with  fu-  ; 
turc.  Salary  requirements  moderate,  . 
location  secondary  importance.  Box  | 
4348,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

JUNE  journalism  graduate  seeks  po-  | 
sit  ion  as  copy  reader  or  reporter,  news 
or  sports;  married,  veteran,  good  ref-  I 
in-neis.  Box  44~)7.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

COLLECrE  grad.  22.  wishes  to  train  as  , 
(leskman  in  New-  England  or  New  York 
state.  Can  double  as  reporter.  Robert  j 
Sherer,  8  Montana  St..  Roxbury  21,  ' 
Mass, _ 

E.VRVEST.  conscientious  state-editor-' 
photographer.  1.5  months  experience  in 
rejioi-ting.  features,  makeup  on  mid- 
West  daily.  Desire  job  in  East.  BS  in 
journalism.  Veteran.  SDX.  23.  Box 
I  >*>7.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

EDITORS — BUREAU  CHIEFS 
Voting  newsman  chafing  for  bigger 
tilings.  Six  years  solid  experience  on 
small  city  dailies.  Trained  state  and 
fcileral  coverage,  general  reporting. 
College  graduate.  Box  4489,  Editor  ft 
Piihlisber. _ 1 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  well-rounded 
national  and  world  affairs  background, 
straight-forward  style,  for  top-flight 
conservative  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
4445,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR  WRITER,  28.  feature  articles 
from  original  research;  lively  rewrites; 
trade  magazine  background.  Excellent 
t-eferences.  Box  4488.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

I  EX-NEW  YORK  Times  college  corre¬ 
spondent  seeks  reporting  position  on 

I  daily.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Edited 
ow-n  bi-weekly,  college  weekly.  B.S. 
1949.  Box  4476.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperwoman.  Re-  j 
porting,  rewrite  or  desk.  Five  nights 
or  six  days.  Now  employed  in  Texas.  | 
Box  4413,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _  1 

EXPERIENCED  chore  girl.  Fill  In  on 
most  city  room  jobs.  New  York  area.  ! 
Details  and  references  available.  Box 
4318,  Editor  ft  PnbHaher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman,  sports 
writer,  desk  man,  over  3  years,  seeks 
position  on  daily.  Capable,  hard¬ 
working,  good  habits.  Will  give  fall 
details  on  request.  Bill  Fritts,  8669 
Madison,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

IP  yon  run  a  competitive  daily  and 
are  fighting  for  news  and  circulation 
I  want  a  job.  Excellent  reporter,  re¬ 
write.  features,  local  column.  No 
sports.  Five  years  experience,  34,  two 
university  degrees  (not  jonrnalism), 
ex-infantry  private  and  officer.  Now 
on  stodgy,  monopoly  daily.  Box  4430, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


MYNAGINO  EDITOR  rapable  of  solv¬ 
ing  every  small  newsroom  problem, 
even  if  necessary  to  do  most  of  work 
himself  or  to  work  12  hours  daily  for 
s  Hat  salary.  Metropolitan  and  small 
city  experience.  Teetotaler.  Now  em- 
Iiloyed.  Rest  of  references.  Box  4482, 
’•'ditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  Reporting,  re¬ 
writing.  copyresding.  Experience 
gained  in  smaller  cities.  Available  in 
month.  Reply  to  Dorothy  Baird,  Hotel 
St.  George,  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


EDITORI.4L  .A.ssistant,  25,  Vet.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Iniversity  English,  writing 
major,  honors.  Seeks  start.  Box  4464,  \ 

Editor  A-  Publisher. _  ■ 

NEWS  OR  SPORTS-— Small  town  edi-  ‘ 
tor  wants  to  move  to  city  50-150,000;  ! 

7  ye.trs  experience;  Camera,  radio;  | 
loyal,  roiiscientious.  thorough,  ideas.  ! 

Box  4156.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  i 

I’Hl  BET.A  K.4PPA,  22,  advertising  ' 
production  and  writing  experience, 
w-ants  job  as  reporter  or  trainee.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  4454,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li-her. _ 

REPORTER  —  Experienced  general 
news  coverage,  radio,  sports,  publicity. 
Travel  anywhere.  Single.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4481.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young.  6  months  experi¬ 
ence  with  small  daily.  B.S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Prefers  position  with  paper  or  ' 
magazine  on  East  Coast  or  Mid-West. 
Box  4479.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REI’ORTER — Young.  21.  and  not 
much  experience  and  crazy  enough  to 
believe  this  an  asset.  Good  writer  with 
darn  good  education.  Can  go  any-  1 
wliere.  Monroe  Oppenheimer.  2234  , 
Davidson  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  LUdlow- 
4-0131. _ , 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  inter-  I 
esting  travel  background,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  farm  paper,  free  lance  expe-  | 
rience,  single.  26.  Montana  journalism  ; 
graduate.  Vir  Reineiner.  I'iri-le.  Mon-  | 
tana. _  _  | 

REPORTER,  26.  single,  1 V4  year  ex-  ; 
perience  on  medium  sized  daily,  grad-  | 
uste  University  of  Colorado  JoumalUm 
School.  Has  car.  go  most  anywhere, 
wants  change.  Radio  or  newspaper 
work.  Box  4334.  Editor  ft  Publisher,  i 

REPORTER-EDITOR,  2  years  experi-  I 
ence  as  reporter  on  Boston  daily  and 
editor  of  New  York  City  weekly.  Am-  ' 
herst  B.  A.,  single,  29.  Go  anywhere.  : 
Russ  Keith,  59  Woodside  Ave.,  Brock-  ! 
ton  45,  Mass.  | 

REPORTING  or  writing  job  by  single  | 
man;  work  experience  in  copy  editing, 
proofreading,  printing,  and  account¬ 
ing;  B.A.  in  Jonrnalism  with  minor  in 
social  sciences;  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 
4391,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  ; 

REPORTER 

Do  you  want  someone  with  no  pre¬ 
tentions  1  Who  will  work,  work,  work;  | 
two  months  daily  experience,  college 
grad,  will  go  anywhere,  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  ran  nse  news  camera.  Box  4317, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

SCHOOL  of  Journalism  grad.  Phi  Beta 
Ka|>pa.  reporting  experienee  in  Nor¬ 
way.  Hungary.  Spain,  seeks  editorial 
position.  Box  4462.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usber.  _ 

SM.Vi.L  daily  editor.  31,  good  all 
around  man.  seeks  change  to  staff  more 
substantial  paper.  Box  4483,  Editor  ft 
Piihlisber. _  | 

SI’OkT.S  WRITER,  24.  seeks  position 
with  city  daily.  Three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  college  graduate.  Fully  capable  ! 
all  phases  of  sports  writing,  including  i 
daily  column.  Know-  desk  work.  Now  I 
employed.  Box  4458.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

TOP  education.  Daily,  newa  service  ' 
experience.  24.  Seek  Febmary  jonr-  ' 
nalism  opening.  Prefer  East,  midweet.  ' 
Box  4329.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ i 

TOP  Feature  writer,  photographer, 
real  jirodueer.  15  years  editor,  re¬ 
porter.  B.A  (History).  Widely  traveled. 
Immediately  available.  Box  4466.  Edi- 
tor  ft  Piihlisber. _ _ 

WRITER.  w-omaii.  newspaper  and 
magazine  background  seeks  position.  I 
Foreign  and  domestic  exj^rience.  j 
Photographic  ability.  Commuting  dis-  . 
tance.  New  York  City  preferred.  Box 
4453  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  seeke  Job 
on  daily  writing  news.  Experienced.  ' 
Box  43.56.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  j 

Y'OUNG,  single  veteran  seeks  news¬ 
paper  job  with  future.  Recent  college 
grad,  history  major.  Experienee  very 
iimiti  d.  but  eager  to  learn  newspaper 
work  starting  from  the  bottom.  Can 
travel  and  relocate  immediately.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity  to  learn  the 
ropes.  Box  4487,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WESTERN  DAILY  GOES  WEEKLY 
FORCED  TO  LEAVE 
Six  years  leg-work,  writing,  editing. 
Own  Car  and  Camera.  Work  well  with 
backsbop  on  make-up.  Young,  married 
veteran.  Weekly  or  Daily.  Box  4319, 
Editor  ft  Publiiher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

CO.Ml'tlSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  de¬ 
sires  ( liaiige,  Thiirough  knowledge  and 
experience.  Good  cost  record.  Assure 
you  smooth,  intelligent,  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  Know-  union  law.  Go  anywhere. 
Single,  sober,  reliable,  early  fifties. 
.-Vvailable  for  interview.  Replies  confi- 
dential.  Box  4475.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

('(imposing  Room  Superintendent 

with  wealth  of  experience  in  all  phases 
of  production — and  making  better 
working  arrangements  with  news  and 
advertising  departments — is  available 
for  position — or  will  come  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis — to  show  your  own  execu¬ 
tive.  in  an  inconspicuous  and  pleasing 
way — bow  he  can  get  belter  results. 

Box  4460.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MECH.ANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Thoroughly  versed  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  and  publication  produc¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  in  last  position. 
Union.  Top  references.  Box  4435, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  Superintendent.  Fore¬ 
man  for  daily.  Experienced  ail  depart¬ 
ments  including  pressroom  and  tele- 
typesetter.  Good  executive  and  me¬ 
chanic.  Assume  all  plant  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  low  page  costs.  Middle  aged. 
Union  or  open  shop.  Available  after 
November  15.  Box  4433,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman:  References, 
experienced  running  color.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
dle  West  or  Florida.  Here's  chance  to 
unload  your  pressroom  problems, 
.tvailable  now-.  Box  4409,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  • 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

OVER  10  YEARS  Press  experience 
and  over  15  years  a  Photographer. 
Prefers  Gulf  States.  Can  locate  any- 
w-liere.  Box  4486.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  13  years 
all-around  experience  on  large  eastern 
daily,  color  specialist!  Unmarried,  w-ill 
go  anywhere.  Excellent  references. 

Box  4472.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
If  yon  need  a  photographer  but  think 
they  cost  too  much,  write  me  at  once 
and  plans  can  be  worked  out.  Box 
4485,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUIUC  REUTIOWS 

JOURNALISM  school  graduate  (Phi 
Beta  Kappa)  with  dual  major  in  Psy¬ 
chology  wsnti  job  in  public  relationa- 
pnblicity  with  corporation  or  agency. 
Member  SDX.  Pti  Chi.  Several  yeara 
experience  with  newspaper  and  radio 
pnblieity.  Salary  secondary.  25,  mar¬ 
ried,  veteran.  Box  4339,  Editor  ft 

PubiUher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXPERT.  Con- 
tact  man.  speech  writer,  “ghoater.” 
31.  .Available  December  1.  $6,500, 

Box  4470.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  public  relations  man,  college 
graduate,  diversified  newspaper  and 
press  association  experience,  making 
iiboiit  $5,000  now,  desires  change  due 
to  reorganization  and  budget  limita¬ 
tions.  Box  4484.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  executive,  26,  heir  on  way, 
seeks  change  from  traveling  pnblle  re¬ 
lations  position.  8  years  experienee 
with  four  of  nation’s  most  respected 
firms.  Newspaperman,  feature  writer, 
publicity,  advertising,  radio  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director.  Indnstrial  posi¬ 
tion  on  eastern  seaboard  preferred  bat 
will  aettle  anywhere  for  right  Job. 
Mast  be  long-range  with  fntnre.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $8,000.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Box  4399,  Editor  ft  Pnblishar. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Newspaper  executives  have 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  news¬ 
paper  work  is  more  or  less  a 
training  ground  for  other  media. 
They  have  rankled  over  what 
they  have  believed  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  loss  of  personnel  to  ra¬ 
dio,  magazines,  publicity  and 
other  fields. 

An  inconclusive  but  interest¬ 
ing  study  appears  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  Nieman  Reports 
shedding  a  little  light  on  the 
subject.  It  indicates  that  news¬ 
papers  are  a  training  ground  for 
other  media,  but  also  reveals 
that  percentagewise  other  media 
lose  personnel  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion. 

“Turnover  Among  Newsmen” 
was  written  by  William  M. 
Pinkerton,  for  three  years  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Harvard  News  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  was  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington 
and  with  the  United  States 
News.  In  1941  he  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  and  the 
Alumni  Directories  for  1938  and 
1948  happened  to  provide  an 
easy,  albeit  small  and  unsub¬ 
stantial,  sample  for  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  study  of  this  kind.  The 
sample  includes  graduates  of 
every  Wisconsin  journalism 
class  from  1917  to  1937,  covers 
work  experience  from  21  years 
to  one  year,  and  is  a  comparison 
of.  what  happened  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten-year  span  of  ’38-’48. 

Of  the  239  Wisconsin  gradu¬ 
ates  engaged  in  journalism 
work  in  1938,  190  were  working 
for  newspapers  (including 
dailies,  weeklies  and  press  serv¬ 
ices);  17  were  with  magazines 
(including  trade  journals);  9 
with  radio  stations;  19  were 
teaching  journalism  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level;  4  were  working  for 
state  and  regional  press  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Fifty-one  women  represented 
21%  of  the  total.  Of  these  only 
8,  or  15%,  retired  to  housework 
during  the  10-year  period. 

In  years  of  experience  as  of 
1938  the  sample  breaks  down  as 
follows:  1-5  years,  71  (includ¬ 
ing  21  women);  5-10  years,  66 
(including  10  women);  10-15 
years.  64  (including  13  women): 
15-21  years,  38  (including  7 
women). 


work  entirely  ( 34% )  the  largest 
number  (32)  went  into  business 
and  government,  principally  in 
advertising  and  public  relations 
work.  Two  went  into  the 
movies,  three  went  into  radio, 
14  joined  magazines  and  6  un¬ 
dertook  the  teaching  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Seven  women  apparently 
retired  to  housewifely  duties. 

2.  Magazines;  While  news¬ 
papers  lost  in  the  total  re¬ 
distribution  of  experienced  per¬ 
sonnel,  magazines  gained,  whol¬ 
ly  at  the  expense  of  newspapers. 
Of  the  17  persons  working  for 
magazines  in  1938,  10  (or  58%) 
remained  in  magazine  work  in 
1948.  Meanwhile,  13  person  had 
shifted  from  newspapers  to  mag¬ 
azines,  bringing  the  total  in 
magazine  work  to  23.  Of  those 
who  left  magazine  work,  one 
went  on  a  newspaper,  one  be¬ 
came  a  journalism  teacher,  four 
entered  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  one  quit  for 
housework. 

3.  Radio:  Radio  held  its  own, 
by  giving  two  men  to  news¬ 
papers  and  one  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  while  taking  three  men  off 
newspapers.  Radio's  loss  of  ex¬ 
perienced  manpower  during  the 
10-year  period  amounted  to 
33%. 

4.  Teaching:  Although  far 
from  the  most  promising  calling 
financially  during  this  period, 
the  teaching  of  journalism 
demonstrated  far  greater  sta¬ 
bility  of  personnel  than  any 
other  branch  of  journalism.  Of 
19  persons  teaching  college 
journalism  in  1938,  17  (89%) 
remained  in  teaching  at  the  end 
of  10  years.  Six  more  had  left 
newspapers  to  join  them,  and 
one  had  quit  a  magazine  to 
teach.  The  two  who  left  teach¬ 
ing  entered  public  relations. 
Four  persons  were  engaged  in 
state  and  regional  press  asso¬ 
ciation  work  in  1938,  and  one  of 
them  quit  to  enter  business. 


Mr.  Pinkerton  reports: 

1.  Newspapers:  Of  190  men 
and  women  working  on  news¬ 
papers  in  1938,  only  88  (or  46% ) 
remained  on  the  same  news¬ 
papers  in  1948.  These  plus  39 
who  moved  to  other  newspapers 
( 66% )  remained  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  After  10  years, 
two  persons  had  moved  from 
radio  into  newspaper  work,  and 
one  from  a  trade  journal  to  a 
newspaper,  bringing  the  total 
of  these  experienced  people  re¬ 
maining  in  newspaper  work  at 
the  end  of  10  years  to  129,  com¬ 
pared  with  190  at  the  beginning. 

Of  the  64  leaving  newspaper 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  31-Nov.  2— SNPA,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Baker  Ho¬ 
tel,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas. 

Nov.  1  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn,  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  2-4 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors,  sessions, 
Texas  Hotel,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Nov.  3 — Michigan  AAAA 
Council,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

Nov.  4 — Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  of  America,  convention, 
fifth  district,  (Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky),  Indianapolis. 

Nov.  7-8  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  Classified  Advertising 
Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

Nov.  7-9 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  Cen¬ 
tral  Regional  meeting,  Faust 
Hotel,  Rockford.  Ill. 

Nov.  10-1.3 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  Fall 
meeting  and  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  session.  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Nov.  16-20 — Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  annual  meeting.  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Nov.  18-19— Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis. 

Nov.  18-19 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Nov.  2.3 — National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors, 
Fall  Clinic,  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago. 


Europeans 
Seen  Boosting 
U.  S.  Promotion 


magazines  and  radio  had  about 
the  same  turnover  in  the  10-year 
period.  In  total  number  of 
people  involved,  the  newspapers 
are  a  basic  training  ground  for 
a  large  area  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  work. 


European  countries  have  not 
only  recognized  the  urgent  need 
of  increasing  their  exports  to 
the  United 
States,  but  most 
of  them  are  al¬ 
so  preparing  to 
d  o  something 
about  it.  Dr. 

Eric  W.  Stoetz- 
ner,  director  of 
foreign  business 
promotion  for 
the  New  York 
Times,  reported 
this  week. 

Just  back 
from  a  three- 
month  trip  Stoetxner 
abroad.  Dr.  Stoetzner  pointed 
out  that  many  European  manu¬ 
facturers  are  planning  to  unite 
in  their  sales  promotion  efforts 
here. 

“They  (the  manufacturers) 
know,”  he  declared,  “that  as 
individuals  they  are  not  all 
strong  enough  to  compete  in  the 
world  s  toughest  market.  They 
have  discovered  that  only  joint 
action  will  eliminate  this  handi¬ 
cap  for  many.” 

In  visits  with  government  and 
trade  leaders  in  12  countries, 
Dr.  Stoetzner  said,  he  presented 
the  story  of  a  large  export  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  U.  S.  still  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
U.  S.  must  export  6%  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  prosper. 
He  added,  however,  that  the 
imbalance  of  trade  which  has 
brought  about  the  severe  dollar 
shortage  in  Europe  is  largely  a 
result  of  lack  of  exploitation  of 
the  U.  S.  market. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  his 
newspaper’s  advertising  staff, 
Dr.  Stoetzner  reported  that  the 
outlook  for  foreign  advertising 


Mr.  Pinkerton  is  the  first  to  in  this  country  is  bright, 
admit  that  the  sample  is  too  One  of  the  most  promising 
small  to  provide  any  general  developments,  he  said,  was  last 


In  summary,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
found: 

Less  than  one-half  of  those  on 
newspapers  remained  on  the 
same  papier  after  10  years. 

One-third  of  those  working 
on  newspapers  left  the  news¬ 
paper  business  during  the  10 
years. 

One-third  of  those  working  in 
radio  shifted  into  other  work. 

More  than  one-third  of  those 
on  magazines  shifted  into  other 
work. 

About  one-tenth  of  those 
teaching  college  journalism 
shifted  into  other  work. 

Almost  one-fifth  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  fields  of  journal¬ 
ism — newspapers,  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio,  teaching  and  state  press  as¬ 
sociations  work — shifted  out  of 
journalism  during  the  10  years. 
In  this  category,  the  shift  to 
government  and  business  was 
most  prominent.  Thirty-four 
from  newspapers  ( with  190  to 
start  with)  made  this  shift.  The 
greatest  percentage  ( 26% )  of 
loss  was  from  magazines. 

Thus,  in  percentage  figures 
it  can  be  seen  that  newspapers. 


week’s  announcement  by  the 
British  government  of  a  plan 
to  “insure”  exporters  against 
losses  incurred  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  U.  S.  markets. 

The  plan  provides  that  any 
loss  arising  from  market  re¬ 
search,  advertising  and  other 


and  sound  conclusions.  We 
agree  with  him  that  the  results 
are  interesting,  and  share  his 
hope  “that  this  rough  survey 
might  prompt  more  ambitious 
study  in  some  of  the  journalism 
schools  and  communications  re¬ 
search  centers.” 

“They  would  be  a  great  help  promotional  expenses  will  be 
to  those  men  responsible  for  met  by  the  government  from  a 
personnel  policy  on  newspapers,  fund  of  $1,680,000,000  made 
Too  often,  the  boss  feels  hurt  available  for  the  purpose, 
to  learn  that  one  of  his  men  This,  plus  the  effects  of  pound 
will  move  on  from  time  to  time,  devaluation,  said  Dr.  Stoetzner. 
Is  movement  inherent  in  the  promises  to  step  up  British  ad- 
calling?  (He  points  to  the  Mil-  vertising  in  U.  S.  media  greatly. 
waukee  Journal,  which  positive-  in  his  talks  overseas.  Dr. 
ly  encourages  continuity  of  stoetzner  disclosed,  he  made 
staff,  held  more  than  80%  of  the  point  that  European  ex¬ 
its  workers  involved  in  this  porters  in  recent  years  had  lost 
study  during  the  period. )  Can  sight  of  the  rich  Northeast  mar 
personnel  policies  influence  the  kgt  and  were  cultivating  other 
extent  to  which  a  staff  remains  markets  in  undue  proportion, 
stable?  In  what  situations  while  continuing  their  promo- 
should  personnel  policy  be  di-  tion  elsewhere,  he  stated,  they 
rected  to  the  expectation  of  a  are  now  also  "rediscovering 
changing  staff?  ’  the  Northeast. 

“If  editors  and  publishers  ■ 

asked  more  of  these  questions,  lUf— * 
and  found  realistic  answers,  oerv^e 

there  would  be  a  considerable  Martin  s,  Brooklyn  speciW 
lessening  of  misunderstanding  shop,  will  syndicate  its 
between  newspapermen  and  the  tising  to  retail  stores  aM  M 
institutions  for  which  they  papers  via  George  J.  Columnw 
con-  Associates,  New  York.  Mats  wlU 
be  serviced  semi-monthly. 


institutions  for  which 
work,”  Mr.  Pinkerton 
eludes. 
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IlCRC’S  ^  ^  ^ 

in  the  ricn  ^ 

rAorketl 


;.„...  C. 

13,625**  ^ 


LOOK  AT  THE  BOX  SCORE! 


METRO  MAGAZINE  GROUP  (All  23  papers)  13,625** 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  (All  21  papers) 


PARADE  (All  26  papers) 


THIS  WEEK  (All  27  papers) 


Oklahoma  &  Timet  circulatlan  figures  Iram  publisher's 
statement  to  A.B.C.  for  6  mos.  ending  March  31,  1949. 


National  Sunday  Supplement  circulation  In  Oklahomo 
from  latest  available  published  figures. 


238,435 

FAMILIES  EVERY  SUNDAY 
read  The  Daily  Oklahoman 

245,518 

FAMILIES  DAILY 
read  the  Oklahoman  &  Times 


er  a  year 
Isert  with 
suits.  Ask 
the  story. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company:  The  Farmer-Stockman.  WKY-AM-FM-TV,  Oklahoma  City 
REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KAH  AGENCY,  INC. 


MdM  ia  D.  g  A. 


Ifs  Easy  With 

The  Right  Combination! 

It's  easy  for  Memphis  to  be  the  South's  pre-eminent  center  of 
transportation  with  all  of  these  facilities:  6  air  lines  flying  1 3  direc¬ 
tional  routes;  9  trunk  line  railroads  operating  17  lines  of  rail;  6  bus 
lines  and  81  motor  freight  lines  traveling  in  and  out  of  Memphis 
over  12  Federal  highways  plus  thousands  of  miles  of  other  improved 
roads;  5  barge  lines  operating  scheduled  service  to  all  navigable 
points  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  secondary  rivers.  A 
major  factor  in  making  the  Memphis  Market  Area  the  South's  largest 
trade  territory  is  the  combination  of  all  these  transportation  networks. 

It's  a  combination  of  buying  potential  most  completely  covered 
through  the  use  of  BOTH  Memphis  newspapers: 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  (M  &  S) 

&  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  (E) 


NSW  YORK  ....  World  TtItgrom 

aiVIlANO . Prill 

PdTSBUROH . Prill 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N«w. 

INOIANAFOIIS . Tmii 


COLUMBUS . Ciliiin 

CINCINNATI . iPoil 

KSNTUCKY . Poll 

Covinglol  idilion,  Cincinnali  Poll 
KNOXVILLE . Niwi.Sinlinil 


n«ral  ABvartUina  0«partm«nt.  330  Fork  Avonuo.  Now  York  City 


DENVER  . . Rorly  Ml.  N«wi 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commirciol  Appial 

MEMPHIS . PriiiScimilar 

WASHINGTON . Niwi 


EVANSVILLE . Frtii 

HOUSTON . rr.ii 

FORT  WORTH  .  . . Pn" 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribon 

EL  PASO . Hirold  Poii 


Clncinnoti  Phllo^olphio  Fort  Worth 


